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PREFACE 
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1. LANttVAOS b the prinei|Ml Tehlcle of thooglit ; and td Bomefons k»4 Uymteal 
are the ends to which it is subservient, that it is difficult to conceive in what manner 
the affiiirs of human society- conld be conducted without it Its utility, theiefbre, will 
ever entitle it to a considerable share of attention in civilized conununities, and to an 
important place In all systems 6f education. For, whatever we may think in relaUon 
10 its origin—whether we consider It a special gift from Heaven, or an acquisition of 
Industry— a natural endowment, or an artifleial invention,— certain it is, thai, in the 
present state of things, our knowledge of It depends, in a great nieasoie, if not entire- 
iy, on the volnnttuy exercise of our faculties, and on the helps and opportunities afiord- 
ed us. One may indeed acquire, by mere Imitation, such a knowledfre of words, as to 
enjoy the ordinary advantages of speech ; and he who is satisfied with the dialect he 
luis sq obtained, will find noocdnsion for treatises on grammar ; but he who Is desirous 
either of relishing the heauties of literary contpositkm, or of expressing his sentiments 



with propriety and ease, must make the principles of language his study. 
9. It is no^he business of the grammarian to give law to language, but 
agreeably to the twst usage. The ultimate principle by which he must be governed. 



and with which his Instructions must always accord, is that species of custom which 
critics denominate good use ; that is, present, reputable, general use. This princii^ 
which is equally opposed to fantastic innovation, and to a pertinacious adherence to 
the quaint peculiarities of aneient usage, is the only proper standard of grammatical 
parity. Those rul^ and modes of speech, which are estnbUshjd by this authority, 
may be called the Institutes of Grammar. 

3. To embody, in a convenient form, the true principles of the fKigllsh Language ; 
to express them in a simple and perspicuous style, adapted to the capacity of youth ; to 
kllttstrate them by appropriate examples and exercises ; and to give to ttie whole all 
posslUe advantage from method In the arrangement ; are the objects of the following 
work. The author has not deviated much from the principles adopted in the moetap> 
prove<l grammars already In use ; nor has he acted the part of a servile copyist. It 
was not his design to introduce novelties, but to form a iMractical digest of established 
rules. He has not laboured to subvert the general system of gramhiar, received ftom 
time immemorial ; but to improve upon It, in its present application to our tongue. 

4. That which is excellent, may not he perfect : and amendment may be desirable, 
where subversion would be ruinous. Believing that no theory can better explain the 
inrlnctples of our language, and no contrivance afford greater facilities to the student, 
the writer has In general adopted those doctrines which are already best known ; and 
has contented himself with attempting little more than an improved method of incul- 
caUngthem. The scope of his labour»has been, to deflne, dispose, and exemplify 
those doctrine? anew ; and, with a scrupulous regard to the best usage, to offer, on 
that authority, some further contributions to the stock of grammatical knowledge. 
The errors of former grammarians he has been more studious to a void than to expose; 
and of their deficiencies the reader may judge, when he sees in what manner they are 
here supplied. 

5. This treatise feeing intended fhr general use, and adapted to all classes of learners, 
was designed to embrace In a small compass a complete course of English Onunmar, 
disencumbered of every thing not calculated to convey direct information on the snih 
Ject. little regard has therefore been )iaid to galnsayers. Grammarians have ever die* 
pated, and often with more, acrimony than discretion. Those who have dealt BKWt is 
phiIol<^€al controversy, have well illustrated the couplet of Denham ? 

**The tree of knoHedge, blasted by disputes, 
Prodiioes saple«k leaves in stead of finuts.*' 
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6. They who set aside the authority of custom, and Judge every thing to be nngnuB- 
matlcal which appears to them to be an philosophical, render (he whole ground forever 
disputable, and wenry themselves in beating the air. So various have been the no- 
tions of this sort of critics, that it would be dilllcult to mention An opinion not found 
in some of their bnolcs. Amidst thh rage for speculation on a subject purely nraetlcal, 
various attempts have been made, to overthrow that system of instruction, which long 
nse has rendered venerable, and long ejC|)erience proved to be useful. But it is mani- 
festly much easier to raise even plausible objections against this system, than to in* 
vent an other less objectionable. Such attempts have generally met the reception they 
deserved. Their history will give no encouragement to future innovators. 

7. While some have thus wailed tt^ir energies In eeoentric flights, vainly supposing 
that the learning of n{;es would give place to their whimsical theories; others, with 
more success, not better deserved, have multiplied grammars almost innunierubly, by 
abridging or modifying the IhjoIcs they had used in childhood. So that they who are 
at all acquainted with the origin and character of the various compemlsthus introdu- 
ced into nur sch(H»is, CJtnnot but desire a work which shall deserve a more extensive 
and more pennanent |iatronage, based upon better claims. For, as Ijord Bacon ob- 
serves, the number of ill-written books Is not to be diminished by ceasing to write, but 
by writing others which, like Aaron's serpent, shall swallow up the spurious. 

8. The nature of the subject almost entirely precludes invention. The atithor has, 
however, aimed at that kind and degree of originality, which are to be commended In 
works of this sort ; and has borrowed no more from others than did the roost learned 
and impularof his predecessors. And, though he has taken the liberty to think and 
write for himselC, he trusts it will be evident that few have excelled him in diligence 
efresearch, orhave fuliowed more implicitly the dictates of that authority wliich 
gives law to language. 

0. All science is laid in the nature of things « and he only who^eeehs it there, ca« 
rigliiiy guide others in the imths of knowledge. He alone can know whether his pia« 
decessori went right or wrong, wh^is cap;ible of a judgement Independent of thein. 
But with wliat shameful servility have many false or faulty definitions and rules been 
copied and cr^ied fnmi one grajumar to another, as»if authority had canoaized their 
ern»rt« or none had eyes to see them ! Whatsoever is dignified and fair, is al90 modesi 
and reasonable ; but imulesty does not consist in having no opinion of one*s own, nor 
reason in following with blind ptrtiality the footsteps of others. Grammar Hnsu|)port- 
ed by authority, is indeed mere fiction. But what apology is this, fur that authonhin 
which hMS pnHiuced so many grammars without originality ? Shall iw who cannot 
- write for himself, improve ujton hint who can 1 It I9 n«4 deference to merit but ini« 

fmdent pretence, practising on the credulity of ignorance ! Commonness aloneeserapl* 
t friNu scrutiny, and the success it has, is but the wages of Ita own worthlessness : )>> 
rwd and be informed. Is to make a pn^per use of books ior the aiivaneeiiient of leariH 
ing; but to assume to be an author by editing mere commonplaces and stolen crit&> 
ciauis, is equally beneuth the anibttion of a scholar and the honesty o/a man. 

10. Grammar being a practical art, with the principie^ of which every intelllg^it 
person is more or le«s acquainted, it might be expected that a hbok written (Mrofessod* 
ly on the suluect, should exhibit some evidence of Its author's skill. But it «H>utd 
seem that a multitude of bad or indifferent writers have judged themselves qualified 
to. teach the art of speaking and writing well; so that correctness of language and 
neatness of style are as rarely to be found in grammars as in other books. There have 
been, however, several excellent scholars, who have thought it an oiuect not nnwor* 
thy ot their talents, to prescribe and eluctdate the principles of £agiish Granunart 
But these, for an obvious reason, have executed their designs with various degrees of 
success : and even the most uierifatrious have left ample room for iinfiroveuient, 
though some have evinced an ability which does honour to themselves, while it gives 
cause to regret their lack of an inducement to further lalioar. The mere grawmarlau 
can neither aspire to praise, nor stipulate for a reward ; and to those who were heel 
qualified to write, the subject could ofier no adequate motive for diligence. 

11. Having devoted many years to studies of this natmret and bewg conversant with 
most of tlie graramaticat treatises already published, the author conceived that the ob- 
jects above eniuuerated, might, perhaps, be better effected than tliey liad been In any 
work within his knowledge. And he |)ersuades himself that the improvements here 
o^red, are neither few nor inconsiderable. He does not mean, however, todepredate 
the labours, or to detract from the merits of those who have gone before him and 
taught with acknowleclged skill. He has studiously endeavoured to avail himself <^ 
all the light they have thrown upon the subject. For his own Informatimi, he hat 
GSfeAiliy perused more thanfifty English grammars, and has glaoced over many othwi 
that were not worth reading. With this publicatton In view, he has also resorted t<| 
the original sources of grammatical knowledge, and haS not only critically considered 
what he lias seen ami Iward of our vernacular tongue* but has sought with sene diU* 
g^nce the analogies of speech in the structure of several other languages. 

12. His progress la compiling this work has been slow, and not unattended with Iqk 
hour ami diflicnUy. Amidst the contrarieties of opinion, that appear in the varioos 
treatises already before the ptUilic, and the perplexities inseparable from so<cfHnplie»f 
ted a subject, he has, after deliberate r^nslderation, adopted those views and ezplana- 
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Ikma which appeared to him the least liable to obJeetfoB, and the _ 
with hts altimttte object— the pmduction of a practical school giammar. 

13. Ambitious of making not a Ituge but aa acceptable book, he has compraned into 
this Toiuine the most essential paru of a mass of matorials Ihmi which be eould as 
easily' have formed A folio. Whether the toil be compensated or not, is a mattor of 
little conseqaeoce ; he has neither written for bread, nor built castles in the air. He 
la too welt versed in the history of his theme, loo %v«ll aware of the piecarioas fortanei. 
of authors, to indulge any confident anticipations of success ; )'et he will not deny 
that his hofies are laige, being conscious of h&vlog cherished them with a liberality of 
feeling which cannot fear disappointment. In this temper he would invito the reader 
to a thorough perusal of the following pages. A grammar should speak for itself, la 
a wofk of this nature, every word or tittle which does not recommend the performance 
to the understanding and taste of the slciiful, is, so far as it goes» a certificate against it. 
Yet if some small errors have esca|ied detection, let it be recollected that it is almost 
impossible to print with perfect accuracy a work of this size, in which so many littie 
things should be observed, remembered, and made exactiy to correspond. There is 
Ho human vigilance which multiplicity may not sometimes baffle, and minuteness 
sometimes elude. To most persons grammar seems a dry and difficult subject ; bat 
there is a disposition of mind, to which what is arduous, is for that very reason allu- 
ring. The dilikuities encountered in boyhood from the use of a miserable epitome, and 
the deep impression of a few mortifying blunders made In public, first gave the author 
a fondness for grammar ; circumstances having since favoured this turn of his genius, 
he has v«>lantarily pursued the study, with an assiduity which no man will ever imi- 
tate for the sake of pecuniary recompense. 

14. This work contains a full series of exercises adapted to Ite seveifal parts, with 
notices of the manner in which they are to be used, acoerding to the place assigned 
them. The examples of false syntax placed under the rules, are to be corrected ormi' 
If ; the four chapters of exercises adapted to the four parts of the subject, are to 1^ 
vriuen out by tlie learner. In selecting examples for these exercises, the author haa 
been studious to economise the learner's and the teacher's time, by admitting those 
Oftly which were very short He has, in general, reduced each example to a singl* 
line. And, In this manner, he has been able to present, in this small volume, a senes 
of exercises, more various than are given in any other grammar, and nearly equal ia 
numoer to all that are contained in Murray*s two octevoes. Itis belteved that a gram- 
matical treaUse at once so comprehensive and concise, has not before been ofibred to 
the public. '"' 

15. The only successful method of teaching grammar, is, to cause Ihe principal defi- 
nitions and rules to be committed thoroughly to memory, that they may ever after- 
wards be readily applied. Oral instruction may smoothe the way, and facllitete Uie 
labour of the learner ; but the notion of communicating a competent knowled^ of 
grammar without imposing this task, is disproved by universal experience. Nor will 
ft avail any thing fur the student to rehearse definitions and rules of which he makM 
no practical application. In et^nnoiogy and syntax, he should be alternately exercised 
in learning small portions of his book, and then applying them in parsing, till tbm 
whole is rendered tamlliar. To a good reader, the achievement will be nelthor great 
nor difficult ; and the exercise is well calculated to improve the memory, and strength- 
en all the faculties of the mind. 

16. The mode of instruction here recommended is the result of long and succossfyd 
experience. There Ls nothing in it, which any person of common abilities will find it 
difricait to understand or adopt It is the plain didactic method of definitkm and ex* 
ami>ie, rule and praxis ; which no man who means to teach grammar well, will ever 
desert, with the hope of finding an other mwe rational or more easy. The book itself 
will make any one a grammarian, who will take the trouble to olnerve and practise % 
what it teaclies ; and even if some instructors should not adopt the readiest and most ' 
efficient method of making their {inpils familiar with its contents, they will not fiiil to 
instruct by it as effectually as they can by any other. Whoever is acquainted with 
the grammar of our language, so as to have 8<mie tolerable skill in teaching It, will hem 
liiid almost every thing that is true in hi:; own instructions, cleariy embraced under Un 
pr« >|ior head, so as to be easy of reference. And perhaps there are few, however leani« ^^ 
ed who, un a perusal of the volume, would not be furnished with some important 
rules and facts which hnd not before occuired to their own observation. 

17. The greatest peculiarity of the method is, that it requires the pupil to speak ot 
write a great deal, and the teacher ver>' littie. But both should constaatiy remerabet 
that granmiar is the art of speaking and writing well ; an art which can no more bt 
acquired without practise than that of dancing or swimming. And each should b| 
carefnl to perform his part handsomely— without drawling, omitting, stopping, hesila 
ting, faltering, miscalling, reiterating, stuttering, hurrying, slurring, mouthing, misqu» 
ting mispronouncing, or any of the thousand faults which render utterance disagren* 
able %nd Inelegant. It is the learner's .tiction that is to be improved ; knd the system 
Witt be found well calculated to efiect that object ; because it denuuids of him, not 
only t^» answer questions on grammar, Uut also to make a prompt and practical appU^ 
cation of what he has jusr learned. If the class be tolerable readers, it will not ta« 
Becesaar>' for the teacher to say much ; and, in general, he ought not to toke up tiM 
tinw by so doing. He should, however, carefully siLpMrinMwl thnir rehen n h h ; |kvi 
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fha wOTd to the next, whe&t any one em ; and order the exerelie In eiich a imuiQ« 
thai either hit bwn iroiee, or the example of his best sehohum. may gmduaily onrveel 
the 111 habits of the awkwnrd, till all le»rn la recite with clearness, understanding 
well tvhftt they say, nnd making It ineligible to others. o 

16. The exercise of parsing couiinencei iiniiiediaiely afler the Ant lesson of etyniol* 

a[y, and is carried on progre^ively till it embraces all the doctrines that are appltca* 
e to it If it be {peribrmed aocordlng to the order prescribed, it will toon make tlM 
student perfectly faniiiiar with all the primarr deflnltions and rules of fsramiuar. It 
rtqulres tiist enough of thought to keep the mmd attentive to what the lips are utter- 
ing ; while It advances by such easy gnuiations and constant repetitions as leave th«i 
pupil utterly without excuse, if he does not know whu U» say. Being neither wholly 
extemporaneous nor wholly rehearsed by rote, it has mope dignily than a schoolboy's 
eonvenation, and more ease than a formal recitation ; and is therefore an exercise 
well calculated to induce a habit of uniting conectness with fluency in ordinnry 
speech— a species of elocution as valuable as any other. 

19. The best Instruction is that which ultlmaiety gives the greatest facility and skill 
in practice : and grammar is best taught by iliat process which brings its doctrinen 
HMist directly home tu the habiu as well as to the thoughts of tlie pupil^-which the^ 
DK>st>eftectttaily conquers inattention, -and leaves tlie deepest impress of shame upon 
blundering ignorance. In the whole range of school exercises, there is none of greater 
importance than that of {wrslnf ; and yet perhaps there is none which is. In general, 
more defectively conducted. Scarcely less useful, as a means of instruction, Is the 
practice of correcting false syntax omfly, by regular and logical fonos of arguntent } 
Bor d<ies this a|t|)ear to have iieen more ably directe<i towards the irarposes of dbcl- 
plloe. Tiiere U so much to be done, in order to efiect what is desirable In the nuin* 
agement of these things : and so little prospect that education will ever be generally 
raised to a Just appreciation «f that study which, oKwe than ail others, forms the mind 
to habits or correct thinking; that, in reflecting U|ion the state of the science at the 
present time, and u|ion the means of its Improvement, the author cannot butsympa* 
fhize, in some degree, with the sadness of the learned Saoctios ; who toils uvihat hn 
had** always lHHicnte<l, and often with toars, that white other branches of learning 
Were excellently taught, grammar, which is the foundation of all others, i<'»y so much 
neglected, ami that for this neglect there seemed to be no adequate remedy." — Prrf, 
to Minerva. The grammHtlcal use of language is in sweet alliance with the moml; 
and a similar regret seems to have prompted the following exclaniatlon of the Ghrhh 
tfanpoet: 

^Bacred Interpreter of human thought, 
How few respect or use thee as they ought!**— On0)»er. 

90. No 4irectltms, either oral or written, can ever enable the heedless and the lui- 
lUnking to speak or write well. That must indeed be an admirable book, which can 
mtnict levity to sober reflection, teach thoughtlessness the' true uieanlnTof words, 
,iiSia vulgarity from iu f<md« ^ss for low exHmples, awaken the spirit which attains to 
•Koellency of speecii, and cause gmmiuatical exercises to be skilfully managed, where 
teachers themselves are so tiften layientably deflclent in them. Yet something may 
be ejected by means of a lietier book, if a better can be introduced. And what with- 
stands 1 — Whatever there is of ignorance or error in relation to the premises. And I9 
Manogant to say there U nmchi Ahu! In regard to this, as well as to nuiny a 
weightier matter, one may tix> truly aflhnn, Malta non sunt sieut muttis videntur—' 
Many things are not as they seem to tnany. Couunim errors are apt to conceal them- 
selves from the cmnmon mind ; and the appeal to reason and just authnrlty Is often 
ftitstrated, because a wrong head defles both. But, a|)art from this, there are dlfRcul- 
I : ittulUplicity perplexes choice ; inconvenience attends change ; improvement re< 
, Iras effort; conflicting theories demand examination; the principles of the science 
■le unprofitably disputed ; the end is often divorced |rom the means; and much that 
belles the title, has been published under the name. 

81. It is certain, that the printed foturalaries ntost commonly furnished for the \m 
portaat exercises of parsing and correcting, are either so awkwardly written, or se 
negligently followed, as to make grammar. In the mouths of our Jiivenile orators, little 
etae than a crude and faltering Jargon. Murray evidently intended that his book of 
exercises should be constantly used with his grammar ; but he made the examples la 
Ibe former so dull and uriillx, that few learners, if any, have ever gone through the 
series agreeably to his direction. The publishing of them in a separate volume, has 
{■Dbably ^ven rise to the absurd practice of endeavouring to teach his grainuiar with- 
out them. The forms of parsing and correctinx which this author furnishes, are also 
misplaced ; and when found by the learner, are of little use. They are so verbose, 
•wkward. Irregular, and deflcient, that the pupil must be a dull boy, or utterly Igno- 
rant of gramtuar, if he cannot express the facts extemporaneously in better Enellsh, 
When we conJlder how exceedingly Important It Is, that the business of a schoiH 
ihould .proceed without loss of time, and that, hi the oral exercises here spoken o( 
each pupil should go through his part promptly, cleariy, correctly, and ftilly, we can- 
■ot think It a light objection that these forms, so often to be sepeated, are badly writ 
•n. Ner does the oiyecUon lie against this writer only: Jlk «ne dteC«ettiMf 9||t 



tS. Jifst— flmm his etymokff eat panlBg : " O Virtue ! bnw amiable then art V* Hen 
lib form ibr tbe word Virtme ia-^^ Pirtne Is a cmmro* «iiA#tea<rr«. of tbe wradfr Rea- 
der, of the third person, in the singular number, and tko nuniiBative case." It shnuid 
have been — *' Virtve is a comn^on nomn, personified proper, of the atoond fwrMiDt sia- 
gUlar number, /eiHiani« gender, and nondoative case.** And, then the ilelinitloas of 
all these things should have followed in regular numerieul order. He gives the clasM 
of this noun wrong, for virtae addressed twcomes an indtviduHl ; he gives tlie gender 
wrong, and In direct contradiction to what he says of the word, in his section on gender ; 
he gives the person wrong, as may be seen by tlie proaoun ikon ; he repeats tbe dafinite- 
arti6te three times Qaneceisarily, and inserts two needlesa propositions, making ihemdi^ 
ferent where the relation is precisely the same r and ail this, in a seatenca ot'twolinest 
to tell the properties of the noun FiVta«/'Bttt, in etymological parsing, tbe deftnltiqna 
«xplaiQing tlie properties of the parts of speech, ought to be regularly and mpidty re- 
hearsed by the pupil, till all of them are perfectly familiar, and till be can dUcern, 
with the quickness of thought, what Is true or false in the descri|rtion of any word in 
any inteltisrible sentence. All these the author omits ; and, on account of this omis* 
•iooj his whole method of etymological parsing is miserubly deficient. 

33. Secondly — ^fVom his syntactical par-lng : ** Vice degrdttes us.** Here his flirm foi 
the word Vice ia— '* Vice is a common aubstantive, of the third per.vHi, mi the singular 
Auniber, and the nominative case.*' Now, whea the learner Is told thnt thi.s is the sya> 
tactical (larsing of a noon, and the other the etymotnaical, he will of c^mrM conclude, 
that to advance from tbe etymology to the syntax of this part of speech, is |nerely l» 
emit the gender— i^% being the only difference between the two forms. But even this 
di^reoce had no other origin than the compiler's careie^isness in preiMring his octavo 
bfiokof exercises— the gender being inserted in the duodecimn. Atid what then 1 is 
the syntactical parsing of a noun to be precisely the i^ioe as the etyntologlctti ? Never. 
Bui Murray, and all who admire, and follow his work, are content Ui ptr^ many 
words by halves — making a distinction, and yet often f>raittsng, in both paiis of tbe ex- 
ercise, every thing which constitutes the dTlHerence. He should here have satd--» 
** Ffc« is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter gunder, and 
nominative case : and is tbe subject of degradee ; according to the rule which says, 
-* A noun or a pronoun which is the subject of a verb, must be in the nominative case.* 
Because the meaning is— vice de^radee.** This is the whole description of the wtMd, 
with it^ construction ; and to say less, is to leave the matter unfinished. 

5M. Thirdly— from his "mode of verbally correcting emmeous sentences: *The man 
la prudent which speaks little.* This sentence is incorrect ; because which is a pro- 
noun of the neuter gender, and does not agree in gender with its antecedent man. which 
Is niascuUne. Bat a pronoun should agree with its antecedent in gender, &.c. accord 
ing to the fiAh rule of syntax. fVhich should therefore be who, a relative pmnoun, 
agreeing with Its antecedent mam ; and the sentence should stand thus : 'The man is 
prudent wAo speaks little.* ** Again: '* * After 1 visited Enro|ie, I returned to Amcrl* 
ca.\ Thie sentence i» not correct ; because the verb visited is in the imperfect tense, 
and^yet used here to express an action, not only past, but prior to the time referred to 
by the verb returned, to w hich it relates. By the thirteenth rule of syntax, when 
verbs are used that, in point of time, relate to each other, the order of time shmild be 
observed. The imperfect tense visited should therefore have been had visited, in the 
pluperfect tense, representing ihe action o( visiting, not only as past>.but also as prior 
to the time of returning. 7^e sentence corrected would stand thus : ' After I had visit' 
ed Europe, I returned lo America.* ** These are the first two examples of Mnfr«iy*s 
verlml citrrections, and tbe only ones retained by Alger, In his improoed, recopy-righted 
«d»tMr» of Murray's Exercises. Yet, In each of them, is the argumentation imlpHbly 
fiilse ! la the former, truly, which should be who ; but not because which is of tba 
neuter gender ; but because the application of that relative lo persona, is now nearly 
obsolete. Can any grammarian finget that, in spealring'of brute animals, male or fe* 
male, we commonly use which, and never who? But if which must nee<is be neuter, 
the world is wrong in this.— As for the latter example, it is right as it stands : aud the 
eorrection Is, in some sort, tautological. The conjunctive adverb after inakei one of 
the actions subsequent to the other, and gives to the visiting h\l the (Mriority that Is 
signified by the pluperfect tense. " ,after I visited Europe,** is equivalent to " H^hen I 
had visited Europe.** Tbe whole argument is therefore void. 

85. These few brief illustrations, out-of thousands that might be adduced in proof of 
the fanttiness of the common manuais,.the author has reluctantly introduced, to sho«i^ 
that, even in the most popular books, the gramnmr of our language has not been treat' 
etf with that care and ability which its Importance demands. It is hardly to be sup* 
nosed that men unused to a teacher's duties, can be qualified to cnmpow such books 
as will roost facilitate his labours. Practice is a better pilot than the«Nry. And while. 
In res}iect to grammar, the evidences of failure are constantly imiuclng changes from 
one system to an other, and almost daily giving birth to new expedients as constantly 
to end in the same disappointment; perhaps tbe practical ineiructions of an ej^VeHen- 
ced teacher, long and assiduously devoted u> the study, nfziy approve themselves t» 
many, as seastmably suppUing the aid and guidance which they require. 

80. From the doctrines or ffrainmar, novelty is rigidly excluded. They consist of d»^ 
tills to which taste can lend no charm, and genius no embellishment A writer may 
fnmn tiMW ^ifW^ iwa l a w i •aA penpleutty— their importaoM alon« cut oonaeu^ 
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Ihem to notice. Yet, in drawing his illustratioDS Arom the ttoret of literature, t^ 
grammarian may select some gems of thought, which will fasten on the roemor>' A 
worthy sentiment, or relieve the dolness of jninute instruction. Such example:* bare 
been taken from various authors, and interspersed throash the following pages. 

27. The moral effect of early lessons being a point of ihe utmost importance, ii iifos 
peciaily incnmbent on all those who are endeavouring to confer the benefits of Intel 
lectoal culture, to guard against the admission or the inculcation of any principle which 
may have an improper tendency, and be ultimately prejudicial to those whom they In 
ttruftt. In preparing this treatise for publication, the author has been solicitous to 
avoid every thing^that could be oilensive to the most delicate and scrupulous reader*, 
and, of the several thousands of quotations given, he trusts that the greater part wliV 
be considered valuable on account of the sentiments they contain. 

28. He has not thought it needful, in a work of this kind, to encumber hU pages 
with a useless parade of names and references, or to distinguish very minutely what in 
copied and what is original. All strict definitions of the same thing are necessarily 
similar. The doctrines of the work are, for the most part, expressed in his own Ian 
guage, and illustrated by that of others. Where authority was requisite, names have 
been inserted ; and in general also where there was rmtm. In the doctrinal parts of 
the volume, not only quotations from others, but most examples made for the occasion, 
are marked with guiilemets, to distinguish them from the main text ; while, to al 
most every thing which is really taken from any other Icnown writer, k name or refer- 
ence is amled. In the exercises for correction, few references have been given ; be- 
cause it is no credit to any author, to have written bad English. But the intelligent 
reader will recognize as quotations a lai^ portion of the examples, and know from 
what works they are taken. To the schoolboy this knowledge is neither important 
nor interesting. 

39. Many of the definitions and rules of p'ammar have so long been public property, 
and have been printed under so many names, that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
know to whom they originally belonged. Of these the author has freely availed him- 
self, though seldom without some amendment; while he has carefully abstained from 
every thing on which he supposed there could now be any individual claim. He has 
therefore fewer personal obligations to acknowledge, than most of those who are re 
pnted to have written with sufficient originality on the subject. 

30. In truth, not a ^ne has here been copied with any view to save the labour of com 
position ; for, not to compile an English grammar from others already extant, but to 
compose one more directly from the sources of the art, was the task which the writer 
pro|iosed to himself. And though the theme is not one upon which a man may hope to 
write well with little reflection, it is true, that the parts of this treatise which have 
cost him the most labour, are those which " consist chiefly of materials selected from 
the writings of others." These, however, are not the didactical imrtions of the boolCy 
but the proofs and examples ; which, according to the custom of the ancient gramma 
rians, ought to be taken from other authors. But so much Lave the makers of our 
modem grammars been allowed to presume upon tho respect and acquiescence of their 
readers, that the ancient exactness on this point would often appear pedantic. Many 
phrases and sentences either original or anonymous will therefore be found among tlie 
Illustrations of the following work ; for it was not supposed that any reader woUld de* 
mand for every thing of this kind the authority of a great name. Anonymous exam- 
pies are sufficient to elucidate principles, if not to establish them ; and elucidation li 
often the sole purpose for which an example is needed. 

31. The author is well aware that no writer on grammar has any right to propoff 
himself as authority for what he teaches ; for every language, being the common proiH 
erty of all who use it, ought to be carefully guarded against any caprice of individuals, 
and especially against that which might attempt to impose erroneous or arbitrary defi- 
Bitions and rules. " Since the matter of which we are treating,*' says the philologist 
of Salamanca, " is to be verified, fir:»t by reason, and then by testimony and usage, none 
ought to wonder If we sometimes deviate from the track of great men ; for, with what- 
ever authority any grammarian may weigh with me, unless he shall have confirmed 
his assertions by reason and also by examples, he shall win no confidence in respect to 
grammar. For, as Seneca says. Epistle 05, * Grammarians are the guardians, not the aw 
thorsi of language.* "—Minerva^ Lib. i. Cap. ii. Yet, as what b mtuitively seen to be 
true or false, is already sufilciently proved or detected, many points In grammar need 
nothing more than to be clearly stated and illustrated ; nay, it would se^m an inju- 
rious reflectton on ttie understanding of the reader, to accumulate proofs of what can 
Bot but be evident to all who speak the language. 

33. Among men of the same profession, there is an unavoidable rivalry, so far as 
they become competitors for the same prisse ; but ,in competition there is nothing dis- 
honourable, while excellence alone obtains distinction, and no advantage is sought by 
unfair means. It is evident that we ought to account hhn the best grammarian, who 
has the most completely executed the worthiest design. But no worthy design can 
need a false apology ; and it is worse than idle to prevaricate. That is bui a spurious 
moilesty, which prompts a man to disclaim in one way what he assumes in an other 
— «r to underrate the duties of his ofllce, that he may boast of having '* done all thai 
#puUI reasonably be expected.** Whoever professes to have improved the science oj 
Boglish grammar, must claim to know more of the matter than the generality of Eag 
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the oak* he assumes, mast be wrongfaUy cuoUttdicteH whea he Is held to h«tv« don* 
much. Nctither the ordinary power of ypeoch, nor even the lUiUity lo write resuectn* 
Wy on cotniiion topics, innkes a in»n a critic ainong crUlc«, «ir eoablv's hViu to juilgc of 
U.cer<<ry merit. Aqd U*. by virtue of tbotw gu tlilicatious alone, n iiiHii will become a 
f7a.*n'Bnxmn o» a conooisseer. he can hold the rank only by courtejy^^ courtosy 
which is content to degrade the chancier, that his inferior pmeoaioii* may be accep-* 
94 aa^l honoiued aader the aaiue. 

83. By the force of a late popalar exampte* stUl too wide)^ infltientlal, grammatical 
•nUiorshlp has been reduced in the view of many, to lltMe or nothing more titan a wer^ 
log-up of matenMa anonymoaily ^rowed ; and, what is m<Ml rem ukabie, even fur a* 
laal0bient perfor. nnce of this low office, not only unnamed reviewers, but several 
writers of note, ha ^ not scruoled to bestow the higbedt pr«iUe of grdoimatical excel 
lance ! Ami thus t. e palm ot superior skill in grajumar, has been b :)rue awiiv by a 
prtf^sed compiler ; who had so mean an opInioA of what hh theme roquireo, as to 
deny It even the cotmnon courtesies of compilation. What marvel Is it. that, uader the 
wing of such anthArity, mmy writers have spnnjg up to Improve uiion (hiimost happy 
design ; while all who were c(mi|)etent tothe task, have been dlscourtixed from attempti 
Ing any thing like a com{4ete grammar of our language ? VVh:it uiolive shall excite a 
man to long continued diligence, whepe such nodoos prevail a.4 Kive mastership no 
ho|ie of pretbranee, aud where the praise of hl4 ingenuity and the reward of his laboui 
idust needs be ineonsidemble, tilt some honoured t^ompllec usurp them both, and brinf 
his " most useful matter** before the world under belter auspices 1 If the love t^ 
learning snp|||y such a motive, who that has geiu^ruu-ily yielded to the Impuiio. wiU 
not now, likejohnsou, feel him^lf reduced lo tin "humble driulge**--i>r. like Perixo- 
Bius, apologize for the apparent folly of devoting his time to such a subject tis gnuiiiiuir t 

34. The tirst edition of this work wjts published in 18£} ; since wtucli time, ( witUi« 
the space of nine years,) thirty or forty new cumpondi, mouly pnd'ussing to lie ab^ 
■tracts of ^arroy with tmpnn>(>ineQ»s. have h^n added to our li»t «»f i<:iurli«li rram- 
mars. The author ha> examined t\venty-seven of them, and seen udverUsemcois of 
perhaps a dosea more. Being various in ch-uracter. they will of course lie viiriousljf 
estimated ; but, so far as be can judge, they are, without exception, works of lUtie oi 
Boreal merttt^ and not likelA to be much patronized or long preserved from oblivion. 
Fbr which reason he would have been Inclinad enUrely to disregard the )>city depre« 
d:Ulons which the writers of sevcrnl of them have committed ui^m the fiilowiu;; di* 
gesL were it not possible that by such a fritterin;,'-away of his work ho bUusulf might 
one day Mom to some to have copied that from others which was Arst kilcen from him. 
Trusting to make it manifest to men of learning, that in the prudiictinn uf these in uiiuiee 
far more has been done for the (tr^imuar of our lanquuge. than any single hand hiid 
before achieve<l withia the ilniits of a school-book, and that with perfect fairness ti>< 
wards other writers ; htf cumot but feel a wish th.tt the integrity of his tuxt s1m)uI(I bfl 
oreserved, wiiatever else may befall; and that the imiiUtudt; <»(' scrtbiilers who judge 
itso needittl to remodel Murray^s defective cumpiUition. wuuld forbear to pubtLih ua> 
der hli name or their own wh.u they find only in the following p tgea* 

35. The mere rivalry of thoLr anthorship is no subjeu of coucurn ; but It is enough 
for any iog^nuous man to have toiled for years in solitude U) Citmplete a work of pub- 
tic utility, without entering a warfare for life to deicnd and preserve It Accldeutal 
coincidences in books are unfrequent, and not often such as to excite the suspicion of 
the most sensitive. But, though the criteria of plagiarism are neither obscure uordis- 
puuible, it is not easy, In this beaten track of literature, for persons of tittle reading to 
know what is, or is not, original. Dates must be accurately observed. Alany thiogi 
must be minutely cotnpared. And who will undertake s\ich a tusk, but he that is per- 
souHlly interested 1 Of the thousands who are forced into the paths of learuing, few 
ever caf9 to know, by what pioneer, or with what labour, their way Wiis cast up for 
them. And even of thosa who ure honestly engaged in te iching, not uiany are ade- 
quate judges of the comparative merits of the gre^it number of books on tiiis subject. 
The common noUoqs of mankind conform more easily to fashion than to truth ; and, • 
•vaj^f some tilings within their re;^. the majority seem content to uke their opin- 
lonn|>on trust. Hence, it Is vain t^xpect that that which U Intrinsically best, will 
be everj'jWhere preferred ; or that which Is meritoriou^lv el.ib«)rate, adequataly appro* 
dated. But common sense might dictate, that learning is not encouraged or respected 
by those who, for the making of books, prefer apiir of scissors to the pen. 

30. The real history of grammar is little known ; and many erroneous impresston 
are entertained concerning It : because the story of the sy^tenn mo it generally receiv- 
ed, has never been fully told ; and that of a multitude now i^one to nblivinn, was never 
wo(th telling. In the dlstrlb<Vion of grammatical fame, which has chietty been made 
by the hand of Interest, we have had a strange illustration of the saying : " Unto every 
one that iiath shall be given, and he shall have abundance : but from him that hath 
not, shall be taken away even that which he hath." Some whom fortune has made 
pppuiar, have been greatly overrated, if learning and taienv* are to be tiken Into the 
•ccount; since It Is manifest, that with no extrafr^lnary claims to either, they havf 
takeo the very foremost rank auionE prammtLrians, c ud thrown the learnlagand taiente 
•f ochen into the shade, or made them tributary to i ^eir owp success and popularity 

97. yiew wrilers oa ipauunar have beep uaore anted ^um Lily and Mi*icay. A ta« 
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•Terywhera to be taught, rar the use of learners and for the hurt In changing of school* 
maisters."— Pr<f. to LUf, p. xiv. Being long kept in force by means of a special in 

Sulry directed to be nude by the bishops at their stated visitations, this law, for thre* 
nndred yean, imposed the book on all the established schools of the realm. Yet it i» 
certain, tnat aliont one half of what has thus gone under the name of Lily, (*' because,** 
■ays one of the patentees, ** he had so eonMideraUo a hand in the composition,") was 
written by Dr. Colet, by Erasmus, or by others who Improved the work after Lily's 
death. (See Ward*s Preface to the book, 1793.) And of the other half, history inci- 
dentally tolls, that neither the sfbeme northe text was original. The Printer^s Gram- 
mar, London, 1787, speaking of the art of type-foundery, says : " The Italians in a 
short time brought it to that perfecaon. that in the beginning of the year 1474, they 
east a letter not much inferior to the best types of the present age ; as may be seen in 
a Ijatln Grammar written by Omnibonus Leonlcenus, and printed at Padaa on the 14th 
of January, 1474 ; from tohom our grammarian, Lily, ha» taken the entire teheme of lu9 
grammar, and transer^ed the greateet part thereof, vithout paying any r^ard (• tha 
memory of this author." See also the History of Printing, 8vo. London, 177U. This is 
the crammar which bears upon-its titlepage : Quasi solam Regia Mtyeetae in omMibuM 
»eh<diM docendam prtKtpiL 

38. Murray was an intelligent and very worthy man, to whose various labours la 
the compilation of books our schools are under many obligations. But in original 
thought and critical skill he fell (kr below moit of ** the authors to whom," he con« 
fbsses, ** the grammatical part of his compilation iiprineipaUy indited for it* suUe- 
riaU ; namely, Harris, Johnson, Lowth, Priestley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, Coote, 
Btair, and Campbell."— /ntrod. to Oram. It is certain and evident that he entered upon 
his task with a very insufficient preparation. His biography infiArms us, that " Grammar 
did not particularly engage his attention, until a: short time before the publication of 
his first work on that subject ;'* tlmt " His grammar, as it appeared in the first edition, 
was completed in rather less than a year— though he had an intervening illness, which 
for several weeks stopped the progress of the work ;" and that " the Exercises and 
Key were also composed in about a year." From the very first sentence of his book, 
it appears that he erftertained but a low and most erroneous idea of the duties of that 
sort of character in which he was almut to come before the public. He improperly 
imagined, as many others have done, that ** little can be expected" from a modern 
grammarian, or (as he chose to express it) ** from a new eompUation, besides a careful 
selection of the most useful matter, and some degree of improvement in the mode of 
adapting it to the understanding, and the gradual progress of learners."— /«Cr0(f. to 
Oram, ^s if, to be master pf his own art— to think andi write well himself, were no 
part of a grammarian's biuiness ! And again, as if the Jewels of scholarship, thus care- 
nilly selected, could need a buruLsh or a foil from other hands than those which fash 
ioned them ! 

39. Murray's general ides of the doctrines of grammar was Judicious. He attempt* 
ed no broad innovrilion on what had been previously taught ; for he had neither tho 
▼anity to suppose he could give currency to novelties, nor the folly to waste his timo 
in labours utteriy nugatory. By turning his own abilities to their best account, ho 
seems to have done much to prtmiote and facilitate the study of our language. But 
his notion of grammatical authorship, cuts oflTfrom it all pretence to literary merit, for 
the sake of doing good ; and, taken in any other sense than as a forced apology for his 
o\vn assumptions, his language on this point is highly injurious towards the very au- 
thtNTs whom he copied. To Justify himself, he ungenerously places them, in common 
with others, under a degrading necessity which no able grammarian ever felt, and 
which every man of genius or learning must repudiate. If none of our older grammars 
disprove his assertion, it is time to have a new one that will ; for, to expect the perfec- 
tion of grammar from him who cannot treat the subject in a style at once original and 
pure, is absurd. He says, **The greater part of an English grammar mutt neeeeeariSy 
be a eompilation ;" and adds, with reference to his own, ** originality belongs to but a 
small portion of it This I have acknowledged ; and I trust this aeknowledgement wilt 
protect me from all attacks, grounded on any svUKnod unjust and irregular as^np* 
tions."— Z««tter, 1811. The acknowledgement on which he thus relies doen not appear 
to have been made, till his grammar had gone through several editions. Tt was then 
inserted as follows : ** In a work which professes Itself to be a compilation, and which, 
from the nature and design of it, must consist chiefly of materials selected from the 
Writings of others, it is scarcely necessary to apotogite for the use which the compiler 
has made of his predecessors* labours, or for omitting to insert their names."— iHtroA 
to Oram. 

40. For the nature and design of a book, whatever they may be, the author alone Is 
answerable ; but the nature and design of grammar, are no less repusnant to the 
strain of this apology, than to the vast nuuiber of errors and defects which were oyer* 
looked by Murray in his work of compilation. There Is nopart of the volume mofs 
accurate, than that which he literally copied from Lowth. Tu the Short IntnxludlpQ 
alone he %vas indebted for more than a hundred and twenty paragraphs ; and even in 
these there are many things obviously erroneous. Many of the best pmctical notfs 
were taken from Priestley ; yet it was he, at whose docUrines were pointed most of 
tbise " positioas and discussions." which alono the author claims as origiiul. T(| 
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■me, ha/ w mt^ hit own alteratloiis may liav« given rise ; fiar, where he ** pentindM 
hlBiMlfhels nof destitute of originality,^ be Is often arguing against the teit of Vk 
own eariler editions. Webster's well-known complaints of Murray's unfairness, had 
a ftur better cause than requital ; for there was no generosity in ascribing them to 



language, there are ftfleen pages ftom Campbell ; which, with a few exceptions, an 
wen written. The rules for spelling are the same as Walker's: the third one, how- 
ev^, to a gross blunder ; and the fourth, a needless repetition. Were this a plaee for 
mbinte critidsm, blemishes almost innumerable might be pointed #ut. It might easily 
be shown that almost everv rule laid down in the book for the observance of the 
learner, was repeatedly violated by the hand of the master. Nor is there among all 
those who have since abridged or modified the wwk, an abler grammarian than he who 
compiled it. Who will nretend that Flint, Alden, Comly, Jaudon, Rnssell, Bacon, 
Lyon, Miller, Alger, Maltby, lngenM>ll, Fisk, Greenleaf, Merchant, Klrkham, Cooper, 
Greene, Woodworth, Smith, or Frost has exhibited greater skill 1 It is curious to ob- 
serve, bow frequently a grammatical blunder committed by Murray, or some one of 
hto predecessorst has escaped the notice of all these, as well as of many others who 
have found it easier to copy him than to write for themselves. 

41. Hut Murmy's grammatical worics, being at once extolled in the reviews, an4 
made common stock In trade— being pablished, both in "England and in America, by 
booksellers of the most extensive correspondence, and highly commended even by 
those who were most interested in the sale of them— have been eminently successAu 
with the imbllc ; and in the opinion of the world, success to the strongest proof of 
merit. Nor has the force of thb argument been overlooked by those who have writ* 
ten in aid of hto popularity. It to the strong point In most cf the cmnmendations which 
have been bestowed upon Bfurray as a grammarian. A recent eulogtot computes, that 
** at least five millions of copies of hto various school-books have been printed :" pa^, 
ticniarly commends him for hto " candoorand liberality towards rival authors ;" aven 
that ** he went on, examining and conectbig hto grammar, through all ito forty editions, 
till he brought it to a denee of perfoctlon which will render it as permanent as the 
English language itself p censures (and not without reason) the ** presumption" of 
those ** superficial critics** who have attempted to amend the work, and usurp his 
honours ; and, regarding the compUer*s confession of hto indebtedness to others, but 
as a mark of ** hto exemplary dlfiMenoe of hto own meirltm** adds (la very bad English,) 
** Fnrhans there never was an author whose snccess and feme were siers unnpeetsdbii 
AtiMsIf, Item UndUf JAirref .*'— 7Ae A-imd, Vol. iU. p. Sl 

4S. In a New-York edition of Murray's grammar, prinletfiB 1819; there was Inserted 
a ** eantlott to the public,*' by Collins k Co., hto American correspondento and publisl^ 
ars, in which are set forth the unparalleled success and merit of the work, ** as it 
came in furitff from the pen of the author ;'* with an earnest remonstmnce against the 
aevwral rtivUtd aUtimu which had appeared at Boalon, Philadelphia, and other placea, 
•ad against the nnwarmntable liberties taken by American- teachers, in altering the 
wecfc, under pretence of Improving It. In thto article It to stated, *« that Os «n*«l« of 
theae mntllated editions kw Um «esnand examined by Lindley Mnrray himself, anl 
that they have met with his dmided du0pmrobation* Every rational ndnd," continoe 
these gentiemen, *" will agree with him, that, ' the rigku of lUrintf mttkmrg, and the 
latUrttU tfteimu m»AliUrmtm% demand the abolition of thto wkgmmvuM pr^eUeo,* **. 
Here, then, we have the opinion and feeling of Murray himself upon thto tender point 
nf right. Here we see the tables turned, aad'Other men Judslng it *' scarcely necessa- 
ly tt> apologlne for the use which CAsyAavi mads of thetr pradecessocs* labours." 

43k It to not intended by the introduction of these notices, to impute to Muimy any 



thing mora or less than what hto own words plainly imply ; except those inaccuraciee 
Mid defleienciqa which stlU dlsgmce hto work as a Uterary performance, and which of 
course he did not discover. He himself knew that he had not brought the book to 
soeh peiftction as tes been ascribed to it ; for, by way of apology for hto frequent at- 
leratiena, he says, "Works of this nature admit of repeated improvements; and are, 
perhaps, never complete." But it to due to truth to correct erroneous impressions ; 
and, in order to obtain flrom some an impartial examination of the following pages, || 
seems necessary first to convince them that It is jMsitt/s, to compose a better grammai 
than Mniray's. without bebig particularly hidebted to him. If thto treatise to not such, 
a groat deal of time has been thrown away upon a useless prqiect ; and if It is, tli« 
adilevement is no fit subject for either pride or envy. It dinbn from his, as a new 
Bi^i, drawn ftom actual and minute surveys, differs ftom an old one, compiled chiefly 
flmn others still older and confossedly still more tanperfoet The region and the- scone 
•10 essentially the same ; the traeing and the colouring are mora original ; and (if to* 
leader can pardon the suggestion) perhaps more accurate and vivid.« 

44. Be who makes a new grammar, does nothing for the advancement of leamlng, 
wdeas hto performance excel all earlier ones deslgMd for the same purpose : and no- 
thing tat his own honour, unless such excellence result ftom the exercise of hto own 
lufBunity and taste. A good style naturally commends Itself to every leader-even lo 
Ian who cannot toll why It to worthy of pieforence. Hence there to leason to believe, 
HMt tte trae principles of pmetfteal grammar, deduced ftom custom and saneHooed bf 



tfan«» will nevsr be genenlly sapened^d by any thing which ladiTidinl capiice taa^ 
•ubstitute. In the republic of letters, there will aiwaye be eotne who can otetiflguiaA 
merit ; and it is impossible that these should ever be converted to any whinuical the- 
ory of language, which goes to make void the learaijag of past ages. There will al- 
ways be some who can discern the diilerence between originality of style, and innova- 
tion in docirine— between a due regard to the opinions of others, and an actual usurp»- 
Uon of their text ; and It is incredible that these should ever be satisfied with aay 
mere compilation of gFawmar« or with any such authorship as either confesses or be- 
trays the writer*s own incompetence. For It is not tilie, that *^an English grammar 
must necessarily be,*' in any considerable degreet if at all, ^ a compilation ;" nay, mi 
tuch a theme, and in ** the grammati^ part" of the work« all compilation, beyond -a 
fiiir use of authorities regularly quoted, or of mateiials either voluntarily ftirnished^ 
free to all, most unavoidably implies— not conscious ^ ability,'! generously doin|( him- 
onr to rival merit—nor " exemplary di^deaee,** modestly veiling Its own-**but maa» 
quate skill and inferior talents, bribing the public by the spoils of genku, anit>seielEi4g 
"precedence by such means as not even the purest desire of doing good can Justify* 

45. AD praise of excellence miiet needs be comparative, because the thing itself ia 
»o. To excel in grammar, is but to know better than others wherein gnmmatical as- 
cellence consists. Henee there is no fixed point of perfection beyond which sMh 
learning may not be ctrried.' The limit to Improvement Is not so much in Um nalure 
of the sHl»ject» as in the powers of the- mind, and in the induoements to exert thaw 
upon a theme so humble and so uninviting. Dr. Johnson suggests ia tils mastei^ 
prefiice, "■ tiiat a whole life cannot be spent upon syntax and etymology, and thatevan 
a whole lite would not be suSlolettt." Who then will supposot in the Sn/e of eoall 
Incts and confessions as have been exhibited, that either in the faulty publleations'ttr 
Murray, or among the vnrions modificationa of them by other hands, we have nay 
aueh work as de^rvea to be made a pennanent staadafd of instmctioa In EngUn 
grammar ?->The author of this treatise will not pretend that it it perfect ; though lia 
hM bestowed upon It no inconstderable pains, that the tta.in>w Uralts to wMoh it moat 
mods he confined, might be filled up to the uuuoet advantage of the leamerf as wall 
as to the best direction and greatest relief of the teacher. 

46. A K«Y to the OnU £xercin$ in Fai»e SpOaz, is ineerted in the Gnmniar, tliat ' 
the pupil may be enabled fuHy to pwpare himself for thai kted of class recitalioM. 
Being acqnnlnted with the rule, and having seen the eorrecven, he may be exfieetedto 
slate the error nnd the reason fnt the efandge, without emfaaimasment or delay. 

A separate Kav io the £xerMes for ffrttiuf. Is publish»t for the coBrenience of 
teachers and lurivate learners. For an obvious reason tlus K#*y should not be put ialo 
the hands of the schoolboy. Behig a distiaet volume, it may be had, boand by ttaelf 
Of with the Grammar. 

47. From the first edition of the following treatise, ibere wav ^nade by the anther 
§ix ihe use of young learners, a brief abstract^ entitled, ** Tike M>irtt Linn •( Euf*i$h 
Orammar;*' in which are embraijed all the leading dnetiinea of the original wont, 
with a new series of exnmptes for their appHcation in parsing. H ith that IslasporMait 
In the grammar of the huaguage. Was necessarily exdnded man iWa epitome; nor was 
b designed fol* those who can learn a lai«er book wlthmit weaiiag it out. Bnt eewao- 
my, as well as convenience, demands small and eheap treaJiaee tior children ; afld 
those teachers who approve of this system of gmummtical InSllfKttriw, -vUl findsEiaiiy 
jeasons for preferring the First Ltiiea to miy other eompend, an an mtraduelhm te Hhe 
study of these Institutes. 

48. Having underinken and proseettted this work, with the hope of ftd.Mt^tlng Um 
study of the Englbh Language, and thus pmmoting the Improvement ot* the \wiaK, 
the author now present* his finisbed hibuuis to UMcaaddnr and diseermnsat or tkiae 
to whom is committed the Iniportani business of instrasUon. Hfvw far fens haa ««%- 
eeeddd in the execution of his deslgiv is wtlUaghr Mt to tim jaat deebioa of thiat 
who are qualified to Jndge. ^ 

QOOLD BBOtVH 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



; English Grammar is the art of speaking and writing 
the English language correctly. ' 

It is divided into four parts; namely, Orthography, Ety- 
inology, Syntax, and Prosody* 

Orthography treats of fetters, syllables, separate wordS| 
and spelling. 

Etymology treats of the difierent parts of speech, and 
their classes and modifications. 

Syntax treats of tb« relation, agreement, government, 
and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

ProBody treaU) oi punctuation, utterance, figures, and 
ver»)fication.J 



PART I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, separate words, 
and spelling. . 

OF LETTERS. 

A Letter is a character used in printing or writing, to 
represent an articulate sound. 

An articulate sound, is- a sound of the human voice, used 
in speaking. 

Thb letters in the English alphabet, are twenty-six ; 
A a, Bb.Cc, D d, E e, F f, G g, H h, li, J J, Kk, 
L I Mm, Nn,Oo,Pp, Q q, R r, /S Sj Tt, ifu, Vv, 

* For thA namm and powers of Uio letters, see Appendix L 
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CLASSES OF LETTERS. 

The letters are divided into two general classes, vowels 
and consonatiis. 

A vowel is a letter which forms a perfect sound when 
uttered alone. 

A consonant is a letter which cannot be perfectly uttered 
till ]o\npd to a vowel. 

l^he vowels are a, e, i, o, u, and sometimes w and y. 
All the other letters are consonants. 

W and y are consonants when they precede a vowel 
heard in the same syllable ; as in wine, twine, whine, ye^ 
yet, youth : in all other cases^ they are vowels ; as in newly ^ 
dewy, eyebrow. 

CLASSF.S OF COl^SONANTS. 

The consonants are divided into mutes and semivowds, 

A mule is a consonant which cannot be sounded at all widl* 
out a vowel. TTie mutes are h, d, k, p, q, t, and c and g hard. 

A semivowd is a consonant which can be imperfectly sound* 
ed without a vowel. The semivowels are/, h,j, I, m, n, r, s, v, 
X, z, and c and g soft 

Four of the semivowels, /, m, n, and r, are termed liquids, on 
account of the fluency of their sounds. 

FORMS OF THE LETTERS. 

In the English language, the Roman characters are gen- 
erally employed ; sometimes, tiie Italic; and occasionally, 
the (Dlb Snglisi). 

The letters have severally two forms, by which they are 
distinguished as capitals and small letters. < 

Small letters constitute the body of every work ; and 
capitals are used for the sake of eminence and distinction. 

RULES FOR THE USE OF CAPITALS. 
RULE I. — TITLES OF BOOKS. 

The titles of books, and the heads of their principal divisions, 
should be printed in capitals. When books are merely men- 
tioned, the chief words in their titles begin with capitals, and 
the Other letters are small ; as, ^ Pope's Essay on Man." 

RULE II. — FIRST WORDS. 

The first word of every distinct sentence, should begin with 
a capital. 

RULE IIL — NAMES OF DEITY. 

All names of the Deity should begin with capitals ; a% Ooi^ 
Jehovah, ihfi.Mmightjfj the Sv^remi Sing. 



ORlHOORArtfY.— CAHT5UA It 

RULE IV. — PROPER NAMES. 

Titles of office or honour, and proper names of every de- 
scription, should begin with capitals ; as, Chief Justice Hale^ 
Wtiliam, London, the Park, the Album, the Spectator, the Tluimes, 

RULE V. — OBJECTS PERSONIFIED* 

The name of an ohject personified, when it conveys an idea 
Dtrictly individual, should begin with a capital ; as, 

" Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come." 

RULE VI. — WORDS DERIVED. 

Words derived from proper names of persons or placesi 
^ould begin with capitals ; as, Newtonian, Grecian, Romam 

RULE VII. 1 AND O. 

The words / and O, should always be capitals* 

RULE VIII. — IN POETRY. 

Every line in poetry should begin with a capital. 

RULE IX. — EXAMPLES. 

The first word of a full example, of a distinct speech, or of 
a direct quotation, should begin with a capital ; as, " Remem- 
ber this maxim : * Know thyself.* " — ^' Virgil says, * Labour 
conquers all things.' " 

RULE X. — CHIEF WORDS. 

Other words of particular importance, and such as denote the 
principal subjects of discourse, may be distinguished by capitals. 
Proper names frequently have capitals throughout 

OF SYLLABLES AND WORDS. 

A iSyllahhis one or more letters pronounced in one sound, 
and is either a word or a part of a word ; as, a, an, ant, 

A Word is one or more syllables spoken or written as 
the sign of some idea. 

In every word there are as many syllables as there are 
distinct sounds ; as, gram-ma-ri-an, 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable ; a word 
of two syllables, a dissyllable ; a word of three syllables, a 
trissyllable ; and a word of four or more syllables, a poly^ 
syllable. 

DIPHTHONGS AND TRIPHTHONGS. 

A diphthong is two vowels joined in cme syllable ; asi 
ea in beaU on in sound. 



A proper diphthongs is a diphthong in which both the 
vowels are souaded ; as, oi In voice. 

An improper diphthong, is a diphthong in which only 
one of the vowels is sounded ; as, oa in loaf . 

A triphthong is three vowels joined in one syllable ; as, 
eau in beauy iew in view. 

A proper triphthong, is a triphthong in which all the 
voweb are sounded ; as, uoj^ in buoy. 

An improper triphthong, is a triphthong in which only 
one or two ol' the vowels are sounded ; as,, eau in beauty^ 
ion in anxious. 

SPECICS AND FIGURE OF WORDS. 

Words are distinguished as primitive or derivative, and 
as simple or compound. The former division is called 
their species ; the latter, their ^^ure. 
. A primitive word is one that is not formed from any sim- 
pler word in the language ; as, harm, grectt, connect. 

A derivative w^ord is one that is formed from some sim- 
pler woi'd in the language ; as, harmless, greatly, con- 
nected. 

A simple word is one that is not compounded ; as, watchj 
man. 

A compound word is one that is composed of two or 
more simple words ; as, watchman, nevertheless. 

Perinanent compounds are consolidated ; as, booksell^^ 
schoolmaster : others are formed by the hyphen ; as, glass^ 
house, negro-merchant. 

SYLLABICATION. 

In dividing words into syllables, we ai e cjiiefly to be directed by 
the ear j it may however be proper to observe the following rules. 

I. I'he consonants should generally be joined to the vowels 
or diphthongs which they modify : as, a^s-ld-i-coL 

II. Derivative and grammatical terminations should gener- 
ally be separated from the radical word ; as, harm-less, grecU4y, 
cttnned'td. 

III. Coihpounds should be divided into the simple words 
which compose them ; as, walch-man, necer4he-less. • 

IV. At the end of a line, a word may be divided, if necetsi^ 
]y ; but a syllable must never be broken. 

OP SPELLING. 

SptilHng is tbe art of expressing words by tbeir proper 
letters. 



QB8.-^Thb impoxtaot ait i».to be aoc^red raUier by meaiifl of the spell- 
ing-book or dictionary, and by observation in reading, than by the study of 
ivntten rules. The oartho^phy of our language is attended with much un- 
certainty and perplexity : many words are Variously spelled by the best 
sehotan, and many others are not usually written aocoruing to the analogy 
of similar words. But to be ignorant of the orthography of such words as 
MBfrrUfi^Aily. spelled and ftequently used, is justly considered disgraceful 
Thfi .Mowing rales, joay prevent soo^ embarrassment, and thus be of scr* 
tice to the learner. 

RULES FOR SPELLING. 

RULE I. — FINAL Pj L, OR fi. 

Monosyllables ending in/ /, or ^, preceded by a single vowel, 
double the final consonant; as, staffs naU^ pass: except if^ cf^ 
«9, gas^ has J was, fes, is, his, this, us, thus. 

RULE II* — OTHER FINALS. 

Words ending in any other consonant thany^ I, or s, do not 
doiiU& the iinal letter : except add, odd, ehb, egg, inn, err, burtt 
furTj huUy buzz^ frzz, and some proper names. 

RULE III. DOUBLING. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, when 
they end with a »&gle oonaonant preceded by a sins^Ie vowel, 
double Uieir final consonant before an additional syllable that 
begins with a vowel : as, rob, robber ; permU, ferndHing. 

Exo. — X filial, being equivalent to ks, is never doubled. 

RULE IV. — NO DOUBLING. 

A final consonant, when it is not preceded by a ansle vow- 
el, or when the accent is not on the last syllable, should remain 
single before an additional syllable : as, toU, toiling ; visit, vis* 
iUd; general, gefteralize, 

Exc. — But / and s final are usually doubled, (though per* 
haps improperly,) when the last syllable is not accented : aa^ 
travel, traveller ; bias, biassed, 

RULE Vi FINAL LL. 

Primitive words ending in U, generally reject one I, before 
ful, less, ly, and ness : as, skill, skilful, skilless ; fidl, fully, fulness. 

Obs.— Words ending in any other double letter preserve it. double b^fimi^ 
these terminations ; as, hlis^l^ oddly ^ stiffiuas^ carcUssneas* 

RULE VI. — FINAL E. 

The final e of a primitive word, is generally omitted before 
an additional termination beginning with a vowel ; as, raie^ 
ratable ; force, for dbh ; rave, raving. 

Exc. — Words ending in ee or ge, retain the e before able or 
mis, to preserve the soft sound of c wadg : as, peace, peaceable ; 
change^ changeable ; outra^e^ aU^agmms* 
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R^TJLE VII.-^FINAL e. 

The final e of a primitive word, is generally retained before 
an additional termination beginning with a consonant : as, pale^ 
pale7iess ; lodge^ lodgement. 

Exc— When the e is preceded by a vowel, it is sometimes 
omitted ; as, /rue, truly ; awt^ cmful : and sometimes retained j 
as, rue^ rurfid; sJtoe, shodess, 

RULE VIII. — FINAL Y. 

The final 3^ of a primitive word, when preceded by a conso- 
nant, is changed into >i before an additional termination : aa^ 
merry ^ merrier^ mer)iest^ merrily, merrimeTU ; pity, pitied, pities^ 
pitiest, pitiless, pitiful, pitiable. 

Exc. — Before ing, y is retained to prevent the doubling of 
i ; asj^ pily, pitying. Words ending in ie, dropping the e by 
Rule 6th, change ilnto^y, for the same reason ; as, die^ dying, 

Obs. — When a vowel precedes, y should not be changed : as, day^ day^t 
valley f viUleys; money, moneys; monkey, monkeys. 

RULE IX. — COMPOUNPS. 

Compounds generally retain the orthography of the simple 
words Avhich compose them ; as, hereof, whifrem, hcrsemart, re- 
call, uphill, shellfish. 

Exc. — In permanent compou>ids, the words jW/ and aU drop 
one I ; as, handful, careful, clways, withal : in others, they re- 
tain both ; Bs,fall-eyed, all-wise, save-all. 

Obs. — Other words ending in ff, sometimes improperly drop one I, whea 
taken into composition; as, mxscal^ downhil. This excision is reprehensi* 
ble, because it is contrary to general analogy, and because both letters are 
necessary to preserve the sound, and show the derivation of the compound. 
Where is the consistency of writing, recall, miscal — intkrall, bethral — wincU^ 
fall, downfal^aystall, thumbstal — waterfall, overfal — molehill, danghil" 
windmill, twUnl — idodpoU, enrol? [See Johnson's Dictionary, first Amer* 
lean ed. 4to.] 



aUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

LKSSON I.— GXinERAL DIVISION. 

What is English Grammar 1 " 
How is it divided 1 
Of what does Orthography treat 1 
Of what does Etymology treat 1 
Of what does Syntax treat 1 
Of what does Prosody treat 1 

aUESTIONS ON ORTHOGRAPHY. 

LKSSON II.— LKTTX&8. 

Of what does Orthography treall 



n 

What k an articulttte floondt 

How many letters toe theie i» Engliihl Repeat thitak 

How are the letten divided % 

Whalisavowen 

What k a conaooaiit T 

What letters are vowels? and what, conBonantsI 

When are to aiyl y consonants 1 and when, vowels 1 

How are the consonants divided 1 

What is a mute? what consonants are mutes? 

What is a semivowel 1 what consonants are semivowels 1 

What Ifltten are called liquids 1 aad why 1 

LESSON lit.— <;AriTJkLS, 

What characters are employed in English? 

What distinction of form do we make in each of the letteff ? 

What is said of small letters ? and why are capitals used? 

How many rules for capitals are there? and what are their heads ? 

yVhat says Rule Ist oftiOet o/'&M«?— Rule 2d of jSrW vord^ir?'— Rule 3d of 
namct of Dtity? — Rule 4th ot 'proper name* 7-r-Rule 5th ofobjecti permnf 
^edf^^xxlB 6th of t/w<fc derited /—Rule 7th of / onrf O?— Rule 8th of 
P!Oeinf ?-^Rale 9th of examj^ ?— -Rule lOth of chief vords 7 

LESSON IV.-H3TLLABLES AND WOEM. 

VfhtXvitiiSyUabltr Whatisa m>rd7 
Can the syllables of a word be perceived by the earl 
Wlnt in a word- of one syllable called ? 

What is a word of two ayllahles called ? * 

What is a word of three syllables called ? 
What is a word of four or more syllables. called? 
What is a diphthong? 

What is a proper diphthong ? — an improper dipht||ong ? 
What isa iriphihong? ^ ^ 

Whal is %pfoptr triphthong? — an impropm- triphthong?' 
How are words distinguished in regard to specUa tLodJigure? 
What is a primitive word ? 
- What is a derivative word ? 
What 38 a simple word ? 
What is a compound word ? 
How do permanent compounds differ from others? 
What guide have we for dividing words into syllables ? 
What are the special rules of sylX&bication ? 

LES30X v.— «?ELl^IN4l« 

Whatis^S^in^? 

How is this art to be acquired ? 

How many rules for speliing are there? and what are their heads? 

What says Rule Ist of final f, /, or «?— Rule 2d of oUur finals?— Rnh 3d 
of the doubling: of consonants? — Rule 4Ah against the doubling of conso- 
nants 1— Rule" 5th of final «?-— Rule 6th of final e?— Rule 7th of final 
«7— Rule 8th of final y?— Rule 9th of compounds? 



Sir fSpellinv is to be taught by example, rather than by rule. For oral 
'—1 in this branoli o^ leamittg^ a •peUing4)0okr or voeabalary shovU 



be employed. The following examples of false orthography a» iiwv^ 
that they may be corrected by the pupil in writing.' They are selected with 
direct reference to the rules ; which are at first indicated by fisures. Fof 
it is evident, that exercises of this kind, without express rules^r their eor« 
rection, would rather perplex than instruct the learner \ and tiut his abilitf 
to correct them without reference to the rules, inust presuppose such kaofr* 
ledge as would render them useless.] 

• 

EXERCISE I.— CAPITALS. 

1. The pedant quoted Johnson's jlictionary of the English 
language, Gregopy^s dictionary of arts and sciences^ Crabb's 
4nglish synonymes, Walker's Key to the pronunciation of pro- 
per^ nam eSv^Sheridan's rhetorical grammar, and the diversions 

2.^ratitude is a delightful emotion, oflie grateful heart at 
once performs its duty and endears itself to others. 

3. What madness and folly, to ^eny the great first cause I 
Shall mortal man pre^me against Sdis eiKaker ? wpll he not 
jfear the ftnnipotent ? Shall he not reverence the Everlasting 
?^ The fear of the JSrd is the b^inning of wisdom .1 
4JBBVxes the great, d^mperor oflpersia, united the««ledes, 
upersiaris,^actrians,jfyaiahs,%syrians, A^canians, and many 
other jiafions, in an expedition against j^reece. 

5. I observed that, when the rotanes of Jeligion were led 
aside, she commonly recalled them by her emissary conscience, 
before habit had time to enchain them. y^ . q 

6. I^ercules is smd to have killed the4iemean lion, thewv* 
manthian boar, theJ^rnean serpent, and the «tymphalian birds. 
The christian religion has brought all-niythologic stories and 

-roilesidn fables into disrepute. • ' 

7. J live asi did,5 think aaft did,ji love you as i did; but all 
th^ are to no purpose ; the world will not live, think, or love 
asi do.— ^wretched prince I ^ cruel reverse of fortune ! father 
Micipsa !' 

S.'we these thy views? J&oceed, illustrious youth, 

Qttp\ virtue guard thee to the throne of truth ! 
9. Those who pretend to love peace, should remember thtt 
maxim : '^ jt is the second blow that makes the battle." 

EXERCISE II.— CAPITALS. 

iSime anda will challenge any other two,| aid ^ilip. — ^*thus,' 
said^kpgenes, ^ do/ trample on the pride or^otoJ — ^Qrue,* re- 
plied ^ato ; S]^ut is it not with the greater pride ofjlibgenes )' 
^he father m a transport of joy, burst into the following woidf: 
^^ excellent Jcipio l^eaven h^ given thee more than humaa 
virtue ! h glorious leader 1 ^ wondroua youdi i' 
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Oipaminondas, dieweban general, was remarkable for bis love 
of truth. jBe never told a lie, even in jiest. 
sdnd pharaoh said to Joseph, ^ say toJQiy brethren, iSiaAlis— 
lad^ your be^, and ^o to the land of Canaan.' " 
ff^ho ii she that, with graceful steps and a lively air, tripa 
over yonder plain ?mer name is health : jbe is the daughter of 
^xercise andJEemperance. 

^fx> the penitent sinner, a mediator and intercessor with the 
%vereign of theWniverse, appear comfortable names. 
3ie murder of^beL the curse and rejection of vain, and tha 
birth and adoption of Jetk are inmost the only events related of * 
ihfi imniediate family of «iam, after his fall. 

JAi what foundation stands the warrior's pride, 
Aow just his hopes, let^eedish Charles decide, 
n every leaf that trembles to the breeze, 
hear tn^ voice of god amiong the trees. 

EXERCISE ffl.— SPELUNG. 

1. Fe<v know the value of a friend, til they lose him. 
Grood men passby offences, and take no revenge. 
Hear patiently, iff thou wouldst speak weL 

2. The business of wart is devastation and destruction. 
To eiHs human ; to forgive, divine. 

A bad speller should not pretend to scholarship]^. 
3i It oflen require^ deep diging, to obtain pure water. 
Praise is most^shuij^ by the praiseworthy. / 
He that hoists too much s^il, runs a risk of overseting. 

4. Ctuarrels are more easily begun than endded. 
Contempt leaves a deepfer scar than anger. 

Of ail tame animals the flatter\er is the most mischievous 

5. Gtuacks are generally more venture^me than skillful 
He that willfully injures others, is a bad citizen. 

Odity may excite attention, but it cannot gain esteem. 

6. Good examples are very convinceing teachers. 
Doubts should not excite contentioii, but inqui^. 
Obligjiing conduct procures deserved esteem. 

7. Wise men measure time by their imprpvinent of it 
Learn to estimate all things by their real ustulnes^ 
Encouragment increases with success. 

8. Nothing essential to happj^ess is unattui:iable. 
Vices, ^ugh ngur relations, are all at va^jance. 
Before thou denjest a favour, consider the request 

9. Good-w^ is a more powerful motive than oonstraiiit 
A weUspent day prepares us for sweet repose. 

The path of fame is altogether an uphil] road. 



EXERCISE iy.^--SPELLlMa 

1. He k tall^iough who walks uprightly. 
*Bepetition makes sma]/ transgressions great 

' Religion regulates the wilfand afiections. 

2. To carry a fultcupp even, requires a steady hand. 
Idleness is the nest in which mischief lays its egs. 
The whole journey of life is beset| with foes. 

3. Peace of mind i^uld be prefered to bodily safety. 
A bad begining is unfavourable to success. 

. Very fruitful! trees often neec^to be proped. 

4. Tsone ever gained esteem by tattlinfi^ and gossi^ptng. 
Religion purifies, fortifies, and tranquillizes the mind. 
They had all been closetted together a long time. 

5. Let every one be fttllly persuaded in his own mind 
^indolence and listlesness are foes to happiness. 

Carelesness has occasioned many a wearisome, step. 
.6. In all thy lindertakeings, ponder the motive and the enid 
We cannot wrong others widiout injureingourselves. 
A dureable good cannot spring from an external causa 

7. Duely appreciate and improve your privileges. 
To borrow of future time, is thriftless managment. 

He who is truely a freman is above mean compliances. 

8. Pitiing friends cUnnot save us in a diing hour. 
Wisdom rescues the decaies of age from aversion. 
Vallies are generally more fertile than hills. 

9. Cold numness had quite bereft her of sense. 

A cascade, or waterfal, is a charming object in scenery. 
Nettles grow in the vinyard of the sTothfulL 
Tuition is lost on idlers and numbsculs. 

EXERCISE V.-^PELLING. 

1. He that sco& at liie erooked^ dioald beware of stoopinj^ 
Pictures that resemble flowers, smel only of paint 
Misdemeanours are the pioneers of gros vice& 

2. To remitt a wron?, leaves the offender in debt 
Superlative commendation is near akinn to diMiacti<m. 
Piety admitts not of excessive sorrow. 

3. You are safe in forgeting benefits 3^u hare connect 
He has run well who has ontstriped his own enois. 
See that you hare ballast proportionate to your riging. 

4. The biasses of prejudice often preclude convincemeiit 
Rather follow the wise than lead the foollish. 

To reason with the angry, is like whisperring to ihe d€ii£ 
A bigotted judge needs no time for deliberation. 
The gods of this world lukre mai^ w>onhiiqpem 



5. Crosness has mere subjects thaa admirers. 
Fearlesnesil conquers where Blamelesness is armour-beaier* 

6. Maiiy things are chiefly valued for their^tareity. 
Vicious old age is hopeless and deploreable. 
Irreconcileable animosity is alwaysblameable. 

7. Treachery Jurks beneath a guilful tongue 
Disobedience and mischief deserve chastismeiit. 

By sel^xamination, we discover the lodgments of siiL 
The passions often mislead the judgment. 

8. To be happy without holjmess is impossible. 
And, all within, were walks and allies wide. 
Call imperfection what thou fancy'st such. 
Without fire chimnies are useless. 

9. The true philanthropist deserves a universal paspoit 
Ridicule is generally but the froth of il-nature. 



All mispent time will one day be regretted. 

EXERCISE VL— SPELLINa, 

Fiction may soften, without improvein^ the heart. 
Aftectation is a sprout that should be mped in the bu<L 
A covettous person is always in want. 
Fashion is compareable to an ignis-fatuus. < 

Fair appearances somtimes cover foul purposes. 
' Gamii^ not your commendations with flatterry. 
Never utter a falshood even for truth^s sake. 
Medicines should be administerred with caution. 
We have here no contimieing city, no abideing rest 
Many a trapp is laid to ensnare the feet of youth. 
We are caught as silyly as the bird in the net 
By defering repentance, we accumulate sorrows. 
To preach to the droneish, is to waste your words. 
We are often oenetitted by wnat we have dreaded. 
We may be succesftil, and yet disappointed. 
In rebusses, pictures are used to represent words. 
He is in great danger who parlies with conscience. 
Your men of forhead are magnificent in promises. 
A true friend is a most valneable acquisition. 
It IS not a bad memory tnai lorgets injuryes. 
Weigh your subject wel, before you speak positivly, 
DifiSiculties are often increased by mismanagment. 
Diseases are more easyly prevented than cured. 
Contrivers of mischief often entrapp themselves. 
Corrupt speech indicates a distemperred mind. 
Asseveration does not allways remove doubt. 
Hypocrites are like wolves m sheeps' clotheing. 
Ostentatioiis liberallity is its own pa3rmaster. 

8 
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EXERCISE yiL— SPELLING. 

A downhil/road mK|^ be travelled with ease. 
. Distempered fancy can swel a molehil to a mountain. 
Let your own unbiassed judmiem determine. 
A knave can often undersel bis honest neighbours. 
Xenophanes prefered reputation to wealth. 
True politeness is the ofspring of benevolence. 
Levellers are jp^enerally the dupes of designning men« 
Rewards are for those who have fulliiled their duty. 
Who trusts a hungry boy in a cubburd of dainties ? 
Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellersL 
The liberal man ties his purse with a beau-not 
Double-deelers are seldom long in favour. 
The characters of the crosrow have wrought wonders. 
The plagiary is a jacdaw decked with stolen plumes. 
All virtues are in agrement ; all vices at varyance. 
Personnal liberty is every man*s natural birthrite. 
There, wrapt in clouds, me blueish hills ascend. 
The birds frame to thy song, their chearfuU cherupping. 
There figgs, dcydyed, a purple hue disclose. 
I^sander goes twice a day to the choccolat-house. 
Years following years, steal sumthing every day. 
The soul of the slothfoll, does but drowse in his body. 
What think you of a clergiman in a soldier's dres? 
Justice is here holding the stilliards for a balance. 
The huming-burd is somtimes no biger than a bumble-bi^ 
The muskittoes will make you as spoted as samon-trout 
Cruelty to animals is a malicious and lo-lived vice. 
Ab^l|}te Necessity must sign their deth-warrant 
He who catches mes, emulates the nat-snaper. 
The froggs had long lived unmolested in a horspond. 
^ These are villanous creatures,' says a blokheded boy. 

The robbin-read-breast til of late had rest ; 

And children sacred held a martin's nest 



SrmOLOOT.— PAEIS 09 MtOKOL ti 

C 

PART n. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etynudogy treats of the different parts of speech| and 
their classes and modifications. 

THE PARTS OP SPEECH. 

The Parts of Speech, or sorts of words, in English, are 
ten ; namely, the Article, the Noun, the Adjective, the Pro- 
noun, the Verb, the Participle, the Adverb, the Conjunction* 
the Preposition, and the Interjection. , 

1. THE ARTICLE. 

^ An Article is a word placed before nouns^ to limit their 
signification : the articles are the^ and an or a« 

2. THE N0UN.« 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thmg, that 
can be known or mentioned: as, George^ Ycrk^ man^ 
apple\ truth. 

3. THE ADJECTIVE.' 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, 
and generally expresses quality : as, A wise man ; a new 
book. You two are diligent. 

4. THE PRONOUN." 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun : as. The 
boy loves his book ; he has long lessons, and he learns them 
well. 

6. THE VERB. ^ 

A Verb is^a word that signifies to be, to act, or to be 
acted upon : as, I am, I rule, I am ruled; I love, thou 
lovest, he loves, 

i 6. THE PARTICIPLE. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, participating 
the properties of a verb and an adjective ; and is generally . 
formed by adding ing, d, or ed, to the verb : thus, from the 
verb rule, are formed three participles, two simple and one 
compound ; as, 1. ruling, 2. ruled, 3. having ruled. 

7. THE adverb; 
An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an 



adjective, or an other adverb; and generally expresses 
time, place, degree, or manner : as, They are notp here^ 
studymg very diligently. 

8. THE CONJUNCTION. 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect words or sen- 
tences in construction, and to show the dependence of the 
terms so connected : as. Thou arid he are happy, because 
you are good. 

9. THE PREPOSITION. 

A Preposition is a word used to express some relation 
of different things or thoughts to each other, and is gener- 
ally placed before a noun or a pronoun : as. The paper lies 
before me on the .desk. 

10. THE INTERJECTION. 

An Interjection is a word that is- uttered merely to indi- 
cate some strong or sudden emotion of the mind : as, OA / 
r/ 



PAR§I]fG. 



Parsing is the resolving or explaining of a sentence ac- 
coiding to the definitions and rules of gt^unmar. -^ 

A perfect definition of any thing or class of things is sueh 
a description of it, as distinguishes that entire thing or class 
from every thing elsie in nature. 

A rule of grammar is some law, more or less general, by 
which custom regulates and prescribes the right use of lan- 
guage. 

EXAMPLES FOR PABSING. 

CHAPTER I.— ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the First Chapier, it is required cf the pupil — merdy to distinr 
gvish and d^ne the different pa/rts i^* speech. 

The i^mtions to he given in the First Chapter, are one, and onikf 
one, for each word, or part of speech. Thus .* 

EXAMPLE PARSED, 

'^ The patient ox submits to the yoke, and meekly performs 
the labour required of him." 

TKs « • 9 « • • is an azticle. An article is a word placed befim 

neons, to Until thMr agniAealioai 



KrmoLOGT.-^Pixanww 



Fitiimi • • . • It an adjective. 

Ojp is a noun. 

8ubnUt$ isaveib. 

7b is a prepoaition. 

7& 11 an article. 

Yoke 10 a noun. 



And 



MkOfy 



I a conjanction. 
is an adverb. 



PmfomiB iaaverb. 

7^ is an article. 

habaur is a noon. 



nt^uwtu 



<v 



. is a participle. 
is a prepodtion. 



£Bfii isaprohoon. 



An adjective is a vrcsd added to • 
noun or pronoun, and geoenUy 
expresses quality. 

A noun is the name of any person, 
place, or thing, thai^aa be known 
or mentioned. 

A verb is a woidthat signifies to 6i^ 
to ofX^ or to be acted vpon, 

A preposition is a word us^ to ex- 
press some relation of difierenl 
things or thoughts to each other, 
and is generaUj placed before a 
noun or a pronoun. 

Ah article is a. word placed befere 
nouns, to limit their significatioh. 

A noun is the name of any person, 
place, or thing, that can be known 
or mentioned. 

A conjunction is a word used to con- 
nect words or sentences in con 
struction, and to show the depend- 
ence of the terms so connected. 

An adverb is a word added to a verb, 
a participle, an adjective, or an 
other adverb; and generally, ex- 
presses time, place, degree, or man- 
ner. 

A verb is a word that signifies to he, 
to actf or to be aded upon. 

An article is a word placed befort 
nouns, to limit their signification. 

A noun is the name of any person, 
place, or thing, that can be known 
or mentioned. 

A participle is a word derived firom 
a verb, participating the properties 
of a vero ana an acyective ; . and is 
generally formed by adding tng, d, 
or ed to the verb. 

A preposition is a word used to ex- 
press some relation of different 
thin^ or thoughts to each other, 
and is generally placed before a 
noun or a pronoun. 

A pronoun is a word used in stead 
of a noun. 



LESSON I. 

The rose, the lily, and the pink, are fragrant Idowers. 
A peach, an apple, a pear, or an orange, is delicious. 
A landscape presents a pleasing variety of objects. _/ 
Man is the noblest work of creation. 
The eagle has a strong and piercing eye. 
The swallow builds her nest of mud, and lines it with soft 
leathers. 



Tk« setting sun gives a beaatifkl brSIitiu^ to the ^ 

LESS<»I IL 

Candour, sincerity, and truth, are amiable qualities. 

Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplidied and 
flourishing manhood. — Blatr. 
y Injuries retaliated in anger, excite resentment in return./ 
"rAll that is great and good in the universe, is on the side of 
clemency and mercy. — Blair, 

Industry is needml in every condition of life^the price of 
all improvement is labour. 

Slom enfeebles equally the bodily and the mental powera^ 
It saps the foundation of every virtue, and pdurs upon us a del* 
age of crimes and evils.-f-B^*r. 

LESSON in. 

An idle, mischievous, and disobedient pupil disgraces him* 
•rif, dishonours his parents, and displeases his teacherv< 
"^Alas ! that such examples are sometimes found ! 

O Virtue 1 how miserable are they who forfeit thy rewards ! 

pleasure's call attention wins, 

Hear it often as we may ; 
New as ever seem our sins, 

Though committed every day. 

y < 

O ! then, ere the turt or tomb 

Cover us from every eye, 
Spirit of instruction ! come, 

Make us learn that we must die.4^Cotopef« 

f OF THE ARTICLE. 

An Article is a word placed before nouns, to limit their 
rignification : the articles are the, and an or a. 

An and a are one and the same article. An is used when- 
ever the following word begins widi a votod sound ; as. An art, 
a» end, an heir, an inch, an ounce, an hour, an urn. — A is 
used whenever the following word begins with a amsanmd 
iOfwnd ; as, A man, a house, a wonder, a one, a yew, a use, a 
ewer. Thus the consonant sounds oiw and ^, even when ex- 
pressed by other letters, require a and not an before diem. 

CLASSES. 

The articles are distinguished as the definite and the 
indefinite. 



I. The d^niie article is the, which denotes some par- 
ticular thing or things ; as, The hoy, the oranges. 

II. The indefinite article is an or a, which denotes one 
thing of a kind, but not any particular one ; as, A boy, an 
orsmge. 

Qbs. 1. — ^The English articles have no gnmmatical modifications: tiiey 
•re not varied by numl)ei8, genders, and cases, as are those of some other 
Umgraages. In respect to ckm, each is avi gtruria. 

Obs. 2. — A common noun without an article or other word to hmit its 
signification, is generaUy taken in its widest sense j as, Man is endowed 
witlitfeitson. I 



OF THE NOUN. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, that 
,cah be known or mentioned: as, George^ York, man, 
apple, truth. 

Obs. 1. — All words and signs taken tedmicaUy^ (that is, independently of 
their meaning, and merely as things spoken of,) are runma; or, rather, are 
ftiTi^tf read aim construed ob nouns; as, " Ua'wa. personal pronoun." — MuT' 
ray. '* Th has two sounds." — Id, " Control is pro^bly contracted finora 
antnierroU" — Crabb. " Without one if or biU" — Cowptr. " il b some- 
times a noun; as, a great ii." — ThdtPa Johnson. "Formerly sp was cast 
in a |»ece, as afa are now." — Hist. Printings 1770. 

Qbs. 2. — ^In parsing, the learner must observe the aenae and uae of each 
word, and class it accordingly: many words commonly belonging to other 
parts of meech, are occaaonally used as nouns, and must be parsed as such; 
as, 1. "The Ancient of days."— J5t6&. "Of the ancitnia."—Su>ifl. " Pof 
such impertinenis." — Steele. "He is an ignorant in it." — Id. "To the 
nines.''— Bums. 2. "Or any fc«, the proudest of thy sort."— S%a*. "lam 
the happiest she in Kent."— SteeU. " The shea of Italy.'— S/ioAr. " Tlie has 
in biriis." — Bacon. 3. " Avaunt all attitude, and store, and start theatric !" — 
Cawper. " A may-he of mercy is insuflScient." — Bridge. 4. " For the prO' 
ekieing of real happiness." — Crabb. " Reading, writing, and ciphering, are 
indispensable to civuized man." 5. ** An hereafter." — Addison. "The dread 
<rf » hereafter."— rulkr. "The deep <xmen."—SeoU. " The whiU."— Mil- 
ton. 6. " With hark, and whoop, and wild haUooJ'—ScoU. " Will cuts him 
■hort with Sr » What then?* "—Addiaon. 

CLASSES. 

Nouns are divided into two general classes ; proper and 
^ofntnon. 

I. A proper noun is the name of some particular individ- 
ual or people ; as, Adam, Boston, the Hudson, the Romatis. 

n. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or class 
irf things; as, Bectst, bird, fish, insect. 

The particular classes, ceUecAoe, abdrad, and verbal, are uko 
, eSly incliided wKoig conuDon n^uit. 
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A coUecUve nouuj or noun of muUUude^ is the name of manj 
indi^aduaLs tog<ether ; as, Council, meding, commiilee, flock. 

An abdrad noun is the name of some particular quality con* 
sidered apart fiom its suhstance ; as, Goodness^ hardness^ V^i^ 
frailty. 

A verbal or participial noun is the name of some action or 
state of being ; and is formed from a verb, like a participle, but 
employed as a noun : as, ^ The triumphing of the wicked is 
short ^ — Job J XX. 5. 

Obs. 1. — ^The proper name of a person or place with an article prefixed, 
is generally usea as a common noun ; as, " He "is tht Cicero of his age,"— > 
that is, the orator, "Many a fiery Alp" — that is, mountain: except when 
a common noun is understood; as, Tne [river] Hudson — TJu [ship| Arniiy 
'^Tkt treadierouB [man] Judas. 

Obs. 2. — A commoo noun with the definite article prefixed to it, some- 
times becomes proper; as, 7?i€ Park— The Strand. 

OsB. 3. — ^The common name of a thing or quality personified often be> 
comes proper; as, "'My power,' said Reason^ *is to -advise, not to com* 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Nouns have modifications of four kinds ; namelyi Per- 
9<mSf Numbers, Genders, and' Cases. 

V 

PERSONS. 

Persons, in grammar, are modifications that distinguish 
the speaker, the hearer, and the person or thing merely 
spoken of. ^ ^ 

Obs. — ^The distinction of persons is founded on the different relations 
which the objects mentioned may bear to the discourse itself. It belonn 
V> nouns, pronouns, and finite verbs; and to these it is always applid, 
tither by peculiarity of form or construction, or by inference firom the prin- 
ciples of concord. Pronouns are like their antecedents, and yerbs are lilw 
their subjects, m person. 

There are three persons ; the^r^^, the second, and the 
third. 

The first person is that which denotes the speaker ; 
\s, " / Paul have written it" 

The second person is that which denotes the hearer ; 
fts, " Robert, who did this?" 

The third person is that which denotes the person or 
thing merely spoken of; as, ^^ James loves his book.^ 

Obs. 1. — ^In written language, the Jirst person denotes the writer or au- 
thor; and the second, the r^er or person addressed: except when th* 
writer describes not himself, but some one else, as uttering to an other tbt 
words which he records. 

Obs. 2.— The speaker seldom refers to hunself by namsy as the speaker ; 
coDMquently, nouns are nisij used in this first penon; and wh«& Hhu 



«m,« jpnmoan m vsuaH}' pr^xed to tbem. Henc^ «oin« giumnanaiM deny 



TV. Cmi. opicdjSnem. " Paul, an apostle, &c, unto Timothy, my own ton 
in the fidtb.*'— 1 Tim, i. 1. 

Qbs. 3. — ^When a speaker or writer deea not choose to declare luniBelf in 
the first person, ot to address his hearer or reader in the second, he speaks 
of Both or either in the third. Thns Moses relates what Moses did, and 
CiBsar records the achievements of Oesar. So Judah humbly beseeches 
Joseph : "Let thy servant abide in stead of the lad a bondman to my lard" 
— Gen. xKv. 33. And Abraham reverently intercedes with GJod : " Oh ! let 
not tke Lord be an^, and I will speak."— G^en. xvui. 30. 

Obs. 4. — ^When manimate things are spoken to, they vre personified; and 
their names are put in the second person, because by the figure ue objects 
are wfposed to be capable of hearing. • 

NUMBERS. 

Numbess are modifications that distinguish unity and 
plurality. 

Obs. — ^The distinction of numbers serves merely to show whether we 
speak of one object, or of more. It belonjgs to nouns, pronouns, and finite 
yerbe; and to these it is always applied, either by peculiarity of form, or by 
inference ftom the winciples of concord. Pronouns are like their antece- 
dents, and verbs are like their subjecto, in number. 

There are two numbers ; the singular and the plural. 

The singular number is that which denotes but one ; 
as, The boy learns. • 

The plural number is that which denotes more than 
ime ; as, The boys learn. 

The plural number of nouns is regularly formed by add 
ing 5 or e^ to the singular : as, book, books ; box, boxes. 

Rule I. — When the singular ends in a sound which will 
unite with that of s, the plural is generally formed by adding s 
only, and the number of syllables is not increased : as, per^, 
pens; grape, grapes. 

RuL^ II. — But when the sound of s cannot be united with 
that of the primitive word, the plural adds s to final e, and es to 
other terminations, and forms a separate syllable: as, page, 
pages ; faoi^ foxes. 

Obs. 1. — English nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant, add es, but 
do not increase their syllables: as, wo, woes; hero, heroes; negro, negroes; 
potato, potatoes; musldtto, muskittoes; octavo, octaooes. The exceptions to 
this rule appear to be in such nouns as are not properly and fully anglicised \ 
thus many write cantos, juntos, solos, &c. Other nouns in o^add s only ; as, 
Jblio, folios; bamboo, bamboos. So also, two, twos. 

Obs. 2.~-Common nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, change 
y into i, and add es, without increase of syllables: 6a,Jty,Jties; duty, dtUies, 
Other noun^ in y add s only: as, day ^. days; valley, valleys: so likewise 
proper naBMSj aa» Ssnry^ the Bmrys, 
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Qbs. 3.— The following nouns in /, change / into v, and add et , for the 
plural; sheaf, Uqf, loqf, beef, thief calf half elf shelf self, wolf v>ha$f: as, 
Cleaves, Uaxes, &c. Life, Uoesj knife, knives; tHfe, tpioes; are similar. 
Stqff'makeB staves: tl^ough the compounds of »to^aie regular; nB,Jlag8U^, 
fiagsiqfs. The greater number of nouns in / and /«, are regular ; aB,Jife»f 
stnfes, dii^s, griefs, gvlfs^ &c. 

Obs. 4.— The following are still more irregular: man, men: woman, wo- 
men; child, diMdren; brother, brethren [or brothers;] foot, feet; oar, oxen; 
U)oth, teeth; goose, geese; louse, lice; mouse, rnice; Jie^ dice; penny ^ pence. 
Dies, stamps, and pennies, coins, are regular. 

Obs. 5. — ^Many foreign nouns retain thdr original plural : as, arcanum^ 
MTcanc^; datum^ data; erratum, errata; effluvium, ^wna; medium, r/u- 
dia [or mediums;] mintUia, minutice; stratum, strata; stamen, stamina; 
genus, genera; genius, genii \jgenivfies, for men of wit;] magus^ magi; 
radius, radii; appendix, appendices [or appendixes;] calx, calces; index, 
indices [or indexes;] vortex, vortices; axis, axes; basis, bases; crisis, 
trises; thesis, theses; antithesis, antitheses; duBresis, duereses; eUipsis, 
ellipses; emphasis, emphases; hypothesis, hypotheses; metamorphosis, meta>' 
marphoses; automaton, automata; criterion, criteria [or criterions;] phcB" 
wnnenon, phenomena; dierub, cherubim; seraph, seraphim; beau, beaux [or 
beaus.] 

Obs. 6. — Some nouns (from the nature of the things meant) have no plu- 
ral ; as, gdd, pride, meelaiess. 

Obs. 7. — ^Proper names of individuals, strictly used as such, have no 
plural. But when several persons of the same name are spoken oi, the 
noun becomes in some degree common, and admits the plural form and 
an article; as, The Stuarts — T%e Caesars: so likewise when such nouns 
are used. to denote chaiacter ; as, " 77i« AristotUs, the TuUySj and the 
lAoys." — Burgh. 

Obs. 8. — ^The proper names of nations and societies are generally plural; 
and, except in a direct address, they are usually construed with the definite 
Aide: as, 77u Greeks — The Jesuits, 

Obs. 9. — ^When a title is prefixed to a proper name so as to form a sort 
of compound, the name, and not the title, is varied to form the plural ; as, 
TTie Miss Howards — The two Mr. Clarks. But a title not regarded as a 
part of one compound name, must be made plural, if it refer to more than 
one; as, Messrs. Lambert and Son — The Lords Calthorpe and. Erskine — 
The Lords Bishops of Durham and St. David^s — The Lords Commissioners 
^f Justiciary. 

Obs. 10. — Some nouns have no idngular; as, embers, ides, oats, scissors, 
tongs, vespers, literati. 

Obs. 11. — Some nouns are alike in both numbers; as, iffuep, deer, termin, 
swine, hose, means, odds, news, species, series, apparatws. The following are 
sometimes construed as singular, but more frequently, and more proper^, as ^ 
plural : aims, amends, pains, rUhes ; ethics, mathematics : metaphysics, optics, 
politics, pneumatics, and other similar names of sciences. BeUows and gal- 
lows are properly alike in both numbers ; (as, " hep a gallows be made." — 
Esther, v. 14. "The bellows are burned."— Jer. vi."29;) but they have a 
regular plural in vulgar use. Bolus, fungus, isthmus, prospectus, and rebus, 
admit the regular plural. 

Obs. l2.--Compdunds in which the principal word is put first, vary the < 
principal word to form the plural, and the adjunct to form the possessive 
case ;-. as. Sing, fatlier-in-law, Plur. faiJicrs-in-law, Poss. father-in^law^s — 
Sing, court-martial, Plur. courts-martial, Poss. court-martids. The Possci- 
sive plural of such nouns, is never used. 

Obs. IS.^Compounds ending in fxd, and all those in which the princi- 
pal word is put last, form the ]^ural in the sane manner as other nouns; 



M, h/andfulsy apomfuU, mmiihfitUjfdtow'tervainUj mcmrtrvanU^ outpouringt, 
in^aifuTingSf daunaittinga. 

Obs. 14. — ^Nouns of multitude, when taken collectively, eenerally ad- 
mit the plural form; as, meetrng^ mtetmga: but when taken dittributiTelT, 
they have a plural eignification, without the form; as, "Tire jury ware Wi- 
nded." 

Obs. 15. — ^When other parts of speech become nouns, they dther wani 
the plural, or form it regvlarly, like common nouns of the same endings; 
as, "His affairs went on at aixet and sevens" — ArbtUhnoi. "Some math- 
ewaticians have proposed to compute by twos: others^ by fours; oOurs, by 
ftrrfr»."— Oiurthm. " Three fmtrthsj nine tenths."— Id, " Time's takings 
and leavings" — Barton. " The yeas and nays." — Newspaper. " The ays 
and noes.'^—Ibid. "The ins and the ouU."—Ihid. "His ands and hii 
ors."^MoU. "One of the lnUs."—FmDle. " In raising the mirth of ito- 
pids."Stede» 

GENDERS. 

Grenders are modifications that distinguish objects in re- 
gard to sex. 

Obs. — ^The different genders are founded on the natural distinction of sex 
in animals, and on the absence of sex in other things. In Engtish, they be- 
long only to nouns and pronouns; and to these they are usually applied 
agreeably to the order of nature. Pronouns are of tlie same gender as the 
nouns for which they stand. 

There are three genders ; the masculine, iht feminine^ 
and the neuter. 

The masculine gender is that which denotes animals 
of the male kind ; as, man^ father , king. 

The feminine gender is that which denotes animals 
of the female kind ; as, woman, mother, queen. 

The neuter gender is that which denotes things that 
are neither malo nor female ; as, pen, ink, paper. . 

Ob8. 1. — Some nouns are equally applicable to botb sexes ; as, couWn, 
friend^ neigkbouVj parent^ person, servant. The gender of these is usually 
determined by the context. To such words, some grammarians have ap- 
ptied the unnecessary and improper term common gender. Murray justly 
observes, " There is no such gender belonging to the lanffuage. The bu- 
siness of parsing, can be effectually performed without having recourse 
to a comTnon gender." The term is more useful, and less liable to objec- 
tion, as applied to the learned languages; but vvith us it is plainly a sole- 



Obs. 3. — Generic names, even when construed as masciiline or ftminin& 
often virtually incltule both sexes ; as, " Hast thou given .the horse strength i 
hast thou clothed his neck with thunder 1"^" Doth the hawk fly by thy 
wisdom, and stretch her wings toward the south 1" — Job. These are called 
^rieene nouns.' 

Ob8. 3.— Those terms which are equally applicable to both sexes, (if 
<h^ are. not expressly appHed to females,) ana those plurals which an 
known to include both sexes, should be called masculine in parsing ; for. 
in all languages, the masculine sender is considered the most worthy, ane 
is generdly empli^ed when both sezes.are included under one commoB 



0b8. 4.-— IIm sexM an duttngiiiihed In thrae ways: 

I. By the use of diflerent namei : as, bachelor, moid; botf^ girt^ broOur 
tUieri budc, doe; bull, cow; eoesfr, /wn; drake, duck; earl, couniese ; fatkeTf 
vwOur; friar, mm; gander, goooe; hart, roe; horse, mares hvubaand, wife§ 
king, gueen; lad, laaa; lord, lady; man, wmums master, mistress s miUer, 
spawntr; nephew, niece; nan, ewe; doven, dut; son, daughter; stag, kindf 
steer, hetfer; undt, auid; wizard, witdi, 

II. By the use of dUTerent tenninations: as, abbot, abbess; adminis' 
trator, administratrix; adulterer, adulteress; bridegreon^ bride; eater^ 
er, eateress f duke, duchess; emperor, emperess or empress; executor^ 
executrix; governor, governess; hsro, heroine; landgrave, Umdgraoinsi 
margntse, margremne; marquis, marchioness; sorcerer, sorceress; suitan, 
sultaness or sultana; testator, testatrix; tutor, tutoress or tutress; widowsTf 
widow. 

The following nouns become feminine hy merely adding ess; (orott, deth 
eon, heir, host, jew, Hon, mayor, patron, peer, poet, priest, prior, jpropiket^ dtep^ 
herd, viscount. ^ 

The following nouns become feminine by rejecting the last Towel, and 
adding ess; actor, aamhassador, arbiter, benefactor, chanter, conductor, dodor^ 
elector, enchanter, founder, hunter, idolater, inventor, prince, protector, song- 
ster, spectator, suitor, tiger, traitor, votary. 

III. By prefixing an attribute of distinction : as, code-sparrow, htnrspar* 
row; man-servant, maidrsertead ; he-goat, sho'goat; male relations, fsnuds 
rdatums. 

Ob8. 5. — ^The names of things without life, used literally, are ahrajp 
of the neuter gender. But inanimate obiects are often repqresented. figo* 
ratively, as havmg sex. Things^ remarkable for power, greatness, or sub- 
limity, are spoken of as masculine ; as, the sun, timsj death, sleep, fear, 
anger, winter, war. Things beautiftd, amiable, or prolific*, aie apocen of 
as feminine; as, the moon, earth, nature, fortune, knowledge, hope, spring, 
peace. 

Obs. 6. — ^Nouns of multitude, when they convey the idea of unity, or 
take the plural form, are of the neuter gender; but when they conv^ the 
idea of pluratitv without the fenn, they fcSlow the gender of the indivUuals 
that compose the assemblage. • 

Obs. 7. — Creatures whose sex is unknowni or unneeessaiy to be ngaid- 
ed, are generally spoken of as neuter ; as, " He fired at the deer, and wound- - 
ed t^."—- "If a man shall steal an ox or a duq9, and kill it or sell it;^' dbs. 
Ex. xxiL 1. * 

CASES. 

Cases are modifications that distinguish the relations of 
nouns and pronouns to other words. 

Obs. — ^The cases are feunded on the diflerent relationa under wluch 
things are represented in discourse, and from which the words aequm 
correspondent relations, or a dependence on each other according to the 
tease. In English, these modififiations, or relations, belong only to noons 
and pronouns. Pronouns are not necessarily like thsir antecedents^ in 
case. 

There are three cases ; the nominative^ the possesHvet 
and the objective. 

The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or 
nronoun, which denotes the subject of a verb: asi The 
Voy runs; /run. 
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Obs. — ^The auJbjtd of &.y«rb iathait «liMl«ii0werB 4o uHio or wAa< before 
it; as, ^'The boy runs" — Who runs? The boy. Boy is therefore here in 
the I 



The possessive case is that Ibrm or state of a noun or 

Eronoun, which denotes the relation of property : as, The 
ay's hat ; my hat.* 

Of 8. !/«— The possMsire oe«e of nouns is 03nned, in the ongiihr number, 
by adding to the nominative a preceded by an apostrophe f and, in the plural, 
«7hen the nominative ends in s, by adding an tipostrophe only: as, sing 
boy^s; pkiral, boy8\ 

Obs. 2. — Plural nouns that do not end in «, usually form the.posscssive 
case in the same manner as the s^^gijlar; M, man^Sy men^s. 

Obs. 3. — ^When the singular and the plural are alike in the nominative, 
the apostrophe, which (as Dr. Johnson has shown) is merely a sign of the 
case, and not of eli«on, -ooffht to f^I^w ih« « in ihe plural, to di8tingui8h.il 
from the singular; as, sheep s, sheepr. 

Obs. 4. — The apostropttk 4 9J^iS». ft sellable tofhe noun, when it will not 
unite with the. sound in which the nominative ends; as, torch\ pronounced 

Obs. 5. — ^The apostrophe and s art sometime^! odded to mere cbaracters, 
•to denote plurcAihj^ and not the possessive case; as, Two a's — three fc's— 
four 9's. In the following cxampleibey are i^ed to give the sound of a ver- 
Iki! termination to words that are not properly verbs: " Wlten a man in a 

•MlHoouy reasons- with himself, and pro^s and can^a^ and weighs all hb do- 

ifignp,'?. Ac^Congreoe, 

The objective case is that form or state of a noun or 
pronoun, which denotes the object of a verb, participle, or 
preposition : as, I k^ow the boy; he knows me, 

Obs. 1. — ^The object of a yeTb,.|Mgcliiciple, or preposition, is that which an- 
swers to whom or what after it; as, "I know tne boy — I know whom? 
n3^ kof' iJBoyi» t^atefore here in the tiifeetive case. 

Obs. 2. — ^The nominative and the objective of nouns, are always alike, 
.•biWg «lif«tif»gT»irihnble finom each ftber only by their place in a sentence, or 
their simple dependence according to the sense. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

The declenfiion of a noun is a regular arrangement of iti 
Btimbers and cases. Thus : 



EXAMPLB L-*-4Vt]BNl>. 

•Sing. Nom. friend, -Plur. Nom. friends, 

. Poss. friend's, Poss. friends* 

Obj. •friend; Obj. friends. 

EXAMPLB n. — MAN. 

Sing. Nom. man, Plur. N<Mfn. men, 

Poss. man's, Poss. men's, 

v.Q)?j. .,.»«»; PW- wen. 



EXAUFLS m— *>itnc. 



Sing. Nora. 
Poss, 
Obj. 


fox, 

fox's, 

fox; 


Plur. Nom. 
Poss. 


. 


EXAMFLB 


IV. — ^TLT. 


Sing. Nom 

Poss. 
• Obj. 


fly's, 
fly; 


Pltir. Nom. 
Poss. 

Obj. 



foxe% 

foxes', 
foxesL 



flies, 
flies', 
flies. 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

CHAPTER II.— ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Second Chapter^ it is rehired cf the pupU — to disting^mh 
and define the different parts of speech, and the classes and moatr 
fi/Mtions of the articles and nouns* 

The definitions to he given in the Second Chapter^ a/re two for an 
article, six for a noun — and one for an adjective, a pronoun, a 
verb, a participle, an adverb, a conjtmction, a proposition, or on 
tTUerjection, Thus: 

EXAMPLE PARSED. 

" James is a lad of uncommon talents." 

Jdmu IB a proper noun, of the third person, singular number, maflcuUne 
gender, and nominative case. 
1. A noun is the name of any person, plaee^ w thing, that can be known 
or mentioned. 



2. A proper noun is the name of some particular individual or people. 

The tnird person ' ' • 

spoken of! 



3. The tnird person is that which denotes the person or thing merdij 



4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 

5. The masculine gender is that which denotes animals of the i 

kind. 

6. The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 

which denotes the subject of a verb. 
f« is a verb. 

1. A verb is a word that signifies to be, to ad^ or to be aided ifpon. 
4 is the indefinite article. 

1. An article is a word pieced befi)re nouns, to limit thdr significa- 

tion. 

2. The indefinite article is cm <» a, which denotes one thing of a kind, 

but not any particular one. 
Vad is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, maseufine 
gender, and nominative case. 
1. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, thitt can be kno|ni 

or mentioned. 
% A common noun is the name, of a sort, Ibnd, or cliit of thingi. 



3. Tho third penon It that whidi deadbBB the petson or thing manly 

spoken o£ 

4. The singular number is lihat which denotee hot <me. 

6. The masculine gender is that wiiieh denotes animals of the malt 

kind. 
6. The nominative case is that form or state of a Houn or pfonoun, 

which denotes the subject of a verb. 
Qf is a prepoeition. 

1. A nrepoflition is a word used to express some, relation of difleient 

wings or thoughts to each other, and is generally placed before a 

Aoun or a |Mnonoan. 
Uneemmon is an adjective. 

1. An adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, and geneially 

expresses quality. 
Th^nU is a common noun, of the third person, plunJ number, neuter gen* 

der, and objective case. 
]. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, that can beknown 

or mentioned. 
2L a common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or class of things. 

3. The tfurd person is that which denotes the person or thing merely 

spoken of. 

4. The plural number is that which 'denotes more than one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are neither male 

nor female. 

6. The objective case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, which 

denotes the object of a verb, participle, or prepo6ition« 

. LESSON I. 

^cience strengthens and enlarges the mind.-^Murray, 
TA large ship, traversing the ocean, by the force of the wind, 
18 a noble proof of the powexjand ingenuity of man. . 

When spring returns, the trees resume their verdure, and the 
plants and flowers display their beauty. 
"1^1 John saw these things and heard them. — Bible, 

And the king spake and said to Daniel, ^ O Daniel L servant 
of the living Godjiis thy God, whom thou servest continually, 
able to deliver thee from the lions V — lb, y 

LESSON IL 

And all the king's servants, that were in the king's gate; 
bowed and reverenced Haman '^ but Mordecai bowed not, noi 
did him reverence. — Bible, 

Esther put on her royal apparel, and stood in the inn>r court 
of the king's house.-^/6. 

A mother's tenderness and a father's care are nature's giRs for 
man's advahtac-e.-r-Mwrmy. 

* Then shall xnan's pride and dulness comprehend 
His actions', passions', being's use and end.>f Pope. 



^ OP THE ADJECTIVE. 

An Adjective b a word added to a noiiD or pronoun, and 

?^nerally expresses quality t as, A wise man ; a riew book, 
ou two are diligent* 

CLASSES. 

Adjectives may be dii^ided intd six elates ; namely, 
commo7i, proper, numeral, pronominal, participial, and 
com,pound. 

I. A common adjective is any ordinary epithet, or ad- 
jective denoting quality or situation ; as, Good, bad^ 

f peaceful, warlike — eastern, western, outer, infier. 

II. A proper adjective is one that is fomied from a pro- 
per name ; as, American, English, Platonic* 

III. A numeral adjective is one that expresses a defi- 
nite number ; as, One, tioo, three, four, fitfe, six^ (fee. 

IVi A pronominal adjective is a definite word which 
may either accompany its noun, or represent it under- 
stood ; as, " ^W join to guard what each desires to gain." 
— Pope. That is, All mc» join to guard what each man 
desires to gain, 

V. A participial adjective is one that has the form of 
a participle, but djffers from it by rejecting the idba of 
time ; as, An amusing story. 

VI. A compouhd adjective, is one that consists of two 
or more words joined by a hyphen ; as Nut-brown, laugh- 
ter4oving, four footed. 

Obs. 1. — ^Numcral adjectives are of thtee kinds: naonely^ 

1. Cardinal; as, One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nhie, ten, 
cloven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, &c. 

2. Ordinal ; as. First, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 6dc. 

3. Midtiplicative ; as. Single ^nr atone, double or twofi>ld, tripln or three- 
fiAd, quadruple or fourfold, quintuple or fivefold, sextuple or sixfold, septa- 
pie or sevenfold, octufile or eightfold, &te. 

Obs. 2. — Compound adjoetives, being formed at pleasure, are very numeik 
ous and various. Many of them embrace numerals, and ran on in a series; 
M, onc-Uavedj tiea-UoDedf Viret-lea/ocd^ four-leaved^ &c. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adjectives have, commonly, no modifications but com," 
parison. 

Comparison is a variation of the adjective to express 
quality in different degrees ; as, hard, harder, hardest. 

There are three degrees of comparison ; the positive^ 
the comparative^ and the superlative. 
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The positive degree is that which is^expressed by the 
adjective in its simple form ;- as, hard^ softy good. 

The comparative degree is that which exceeds the 
positive ; as, harder, s^ter, better. 

The superlative degree is that which is not exceeded; 
w, hardest, softest, best. 

Those adjectives whose signification does not admit of 
different degrees, cannot be compared ; as, two, second, cdlj 
right, immortal, infinite. 

Those adjectives which may be varied in sense, but not 
m form, are compared by means of adverbs ; as, skilfuli 
more skilful, most skilful — skilful, less skilful, iea^^ skilfuC 

BKGULAR COMPARISON. 

Adjectives are regularly compared, when the comparative de- 
gree is expressed by adding er, and the superlative, by adding 
est to them ; as. 

Positive. Compa/raHve. Superlative. 

great, greater, greatest, 

•wide, wider, widest 

hot, ^ hotter, hottest. 

The regular method of comparison is chiefly applicable to 
monosyllables, and to dissyllables ending in y or mute e. 

COMPARISON BY ADVERBS, 

The different degrees of a quality may also be expressed, 
with precisely the same import, by prefixing to. the adjective 
the adverbs more and most : as, vrise, more wise, most wise ; far 
mous, more famous, most famttfis ; amiable, more amiable, most 
amable. 

The degrees of diminution are expressed, in like manner, by 
the adverbs less and least : as, wise, less wise, least wise ; famous, 
less famous, least famous ; amiable^ less amiable, least amiable. ^- 

Obs. 1. — Adjectives of more than one syllaUe, except diwylabtes end* 
ing in y or mote e, rarely admit a change o^termination,i>at are rather com- 
pared by means of the adverbs: thus we say, virtutmsy more rtrtuoiw, moM 
virtuous ; but not virtj/uma^ viHvxmaer^jnrtujousest. 

Ob8. 2. — The prefixing of an adotrh can hardly be called a rariatian of 
the adjective; the words may vnth more propriety be parsed separately, Uw 
degree being ascribed to the adverb. 

Obs. 3. — ^The degrees in which qualities may exist m nature, are infinite- 
If various; but the only degrees with which the grammarian is concerned, 
are those which our variation of the adjective or adverb enables us to ex- 
press. Whenever the adjective Ueelf denotes these degrees, they properly b«- 
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iaHgto Hi a«, vorthy, wnikte^, ieprOkH, If ab ^uh^Hi^trnfitv^' lor 

this purpose, that al»o is compared, and the two degrees formed are properly 
Its own ; M, worthy, inore worthy, mtmt worthy. Bdt these same degrees 
may beotfurttiMe exprossed; as^ worthy, in a higher d^nt worthy, in the 
higluat degree worthy. Here edso the adjective toorihy is.virtuaUy co»- 
pared as before *, but only the adjeetive/iigr/t is grammatically modified. Many 
gtammarrons haurt erroneously parted the adverbs more and mostj lets and 
leoBt, as parts of the adjective. 



IBREGULAR COMf ARISON"* 

The following adjectivee are compared irregularly: good^ 
heller^ best ; bad or i/2, worsej tiforst ; lilUe^ l^ss^ least ; mwch^ more^ 
most ; many^ 'niore, most. 

Obs. 1. — In English^ and also in Letting most adjectives that denote fUaet 
or situation, not only form the sapertative irtegulBngr)' but are also either re- 
dundant or defective in comparison. Thus : 

I. The following nine have more than one superlative: fdr^ farther, far- 
thestf/armosl, or farthermost; near^ nearer^ ruarest or next; fore, former, 
foremost or Jirst ; hind, hinder, hindmost or hindermost ; in, inner^ inmoM 
or innermost; out, outer, or utter, outmjost or utmost, outermost or uttermost; 
upf upper f upmjbstx>T uppermost; lot», lower j Iduest or lowetmoei'; late, later, 
or latter, latest or last. 

II. The following five want the positive: [aft, adv.] after, qflmost, or qf- 
termost; [forth, Vi(\\\] further, furthest, or furthermost; hither, hithermost ; 
nether, nethermost ; under, undermost. 

III. The following want the comparative : front, frontmast ; rear, rear- 
most ; head, lieadmost ; end, endmast ; top, topmost ; down, downmost ; Tmd 
or middle, midst, midmost, or< middlemost; north, northmost; so^Uk, oouUif 
moat; northern, northemmjoat ; southern, souUummost; eastern, eastern" 
most; teestem, westernmost. 

Obs. 2. — Many of these irregular adjectives are also in common use, as 
nouns, adverbs, or prepositions; the sense in which they are employed will 
ehow to what class th^ belonff. 

Obs. 3, — ^rhe words fore and hind, front and rear, head and end, rigid 
And left, in and out, high and low, top and bottom^ up and dovm, upper and 
under, mid and after, are often joined iA compositibnwith other words; and 
some of them, when used as adjectives of place, are rarely separated from 
their nouns; as, tn-land, micf-sea, a/!c>^agesj &jc. 

Obs. 4. — ^It ni»y be remarked of the comparatives, ^/brm«r and latter or 
hinder, upper and under or nether, inner and outer or utter, after and hW\r- 
cr ; as well as of the Latin superior and inferior, anterior and posterior, {1/116- 
rior and exterior, prior and tUlsrior, senior and Junior, mt^or and minor ; 
that they cannot, Uke other comparatives^ be construed with the conjunction 
Hum, introducing the latter term of oompoiison ; fiir we never say^ one thing* 
\B former, superior, (f>c. than an othpr. 

Obs. 5.— Common ud^ivesj or epithets denottng quality, are more nu- 
merous than all the other classes nut together. Maxiy of these, and a few 
that are pronominal, may be varieu by comparison ; and some participial ad- 
jectives may be cornered by means of the adverbs. But adjectives formed 
from proper names, all the nunurals; and. most of the eompoundsi are ia no 
way susceptible of comparison. 

Obs. 6. — Nouns are often used as. adjectives; as, An tronbar— An ^iwi^ 
ing school — A mahogany chair — A South-Sea dream. These also are inca- 
pable of comparison. 

OtBs. 7.— The nufiM«t#MOLOftei «ied'a»iMMU]»;«a&d, as such, m xega* 



.Isudy.ciecUofid^i as, Such 9^4m0r-^(M$ Own «ei^-*Tiie VtM^mn^j ien»-^ 

Tor twenti/^s sake — By ff ties — Two miliums. 

O2& 8. — Comparatives^ Mid thcwiml oUur^ tmjtamti&am abo employed 
as nouns, and have the regular declension; as, Our ^tfperiors'^His btUera — 
The eider's advice— An* otJur's wo — hdiothera do as they will, But,-as ad- 
jectives, these words are invariable. 

Obs. 9.— Pronominal adjectives, .when their nouns'aze e3(p»sMd, fimply 
Tehitc to' them, and have no modifications : except this and tiuUt which form 
the plural Oust and those; and jnaialiy manyy and a few othera, which are 
45t)fmpared.' 

Obs. 10. — Pronominal adj^tives, when their nooBs are notespiessed, 
may be parsed as representing them in person^ number^ gender^ and casAf 
Mitlhofle Who 'prefer it, may supply the ellipsis, and parse^the aqjective sith- 
ph/ as an adjective. 

' GBs. Il.'^-The foflownng are the principal pronominal adjectives: All, 
any^ both, each, either, every, ftWy former, fxst^ latter, lasty little, much^ 
many, neilther, no or n<>n«,t onfi, other, same^ some, such, this, thcUt vhich, 



Obs. 12. — Which and uhat, when thj^ are notpiciizedto nouna, aire, for 
the meet part, relative or interrogative pronouna. 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

CHAPTER IU,^ETY3AOI»O0lCAIi. 

Jh iht Third CTuipkr, U is required of ihe jmpU — ia disliyiguisk 
4UMLd^»e ibe ^ffiermt parts ofspeeeAj and the classes and modir 
ficaiions of the artiehsj ntmns^ and adjectives. 

The definitions to be given in the Third Chapter^ are two for an 
anicUy six for Otuoun^ three for cut odjedive-^^^auiimefora fr#- 
nounj a mri,apariicipie, anadverb, a conjunction^ a preposition:; 
or an interjection. Thus : 

EXAMPLE PARSED. 

« [ prefer the shortest course, though some ath«r may be less 
imiicate." 

/ is a pronoun. 

. I ; A- pronoun is ft word used in stead* of a noun. 
Prtfer is a verb. 

1. A v«rli is a- word that signifies to be, to act, or to be acted upon. 
The is the definite article. 

♦ There seems to be no good reason for joining an and other, A» heraeA* 
dudes any otber article ; and analogy and oonsisiwicy require U»at the words 
Be^eparasieiL Tlieir union has led sonde timeB loan improper repetition of the 
article ; as, * Armthtr Buch a man.' — for, * An other such man.* 

t No anil none seem to be only different furms of the same atljective ; tl^e 
former bekijf^used b!eft»r«a.n«)ian espramed. and the latter when the noim !■ 
imderstood, or not^plaetxl after the adjective ; aa, " For tMMie-of ualiveth to 
Gmself, mid no man dieth to himself."— jRoman«,^» 7.. 



<fBA«ttAt. 

1. An article is a word plaeed before noaiM, to limit tiieir irifniielh 

Hon. 

2. Tlie definite article is the, wludi denotes some particniar thing or 

things. 
^lorUst is a common adjective, of the saperlative degree; compared-y-sAerC, 
sliorter^ shortcat. 
I. An adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, and generally 
expresetes Quality. 

3. A common adjective is any ordinary epithet, or adjective denotii^ 

quality or situation. . 
3. The superlative degree is that which is not exceeded. 
Course is a common noun, of the third person, singular numbeTi 'MOltf 
' gender, and objcictive case. 
1. A noun is the name of any person j place, or thing, that catt be 

known or mentioned. 
3. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or class of things. 

3. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing meceljr 

spoken of. 

4. Yhc singular number is that which denotes but one.' 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are ndther male 

nor female. 

6. The objective case is that form or stete of a noun or pronoun, which 

denotes the object of a verb, pardciple, or preposition. 
TTumgh is a conjunction. 

1. A conjunction is a word used to connect words or sentences in 

construction, and to show the dependence of the terms so coo- 

nected. 
Some is a pronominal adjective, not compared. 

1. An adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, and geQeraHy 

expresses quality. 

2. A pronominal adjective is a definitive word which may either aeeom* 

pany its noun, or represent it understood. 

3. Those adjectives whose signification does not admit of different de- 

grees, cannot be compared. 
Other is a pronominal adjective, representing eourm understood, in the third 
person, singular number, neuter gender, and nominative case. 

[See Obs. 10th, page 43.] 

1. An adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, and generally ex- 

presses quality. 

2. A pronominal adjective is a definitive word which may either accooH 

pany its noun, or represent it understood. 
.3. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing meie^ 
spoken of 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. * 

5. The neuter gender ii that yrhich denotes things that are ndther^male 

nor female. 
C. The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 
which denotes the subject of a verb. 
May he'tSA verb. 

1. A verb is a word that signifies to 5e, to aetj or to be acted upon. 
LesB is an adverb. 

1. An adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an adjective, or 
an other adverb] and generally expresses time, place, degree, or 
manner. 
bUrieate is a common adjective, compared by means of the adverbs. 

1. An adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, and general^ 
expresses quali^. 



quality or «kuatio». 
8. TkoK lidjeetives which may he vaned ut4teafle, hut not in form, aw 
compared by means of adverbs. 

LESSON I. 

There is an easier and better way than this.- 
^ai!tiily jays ar^^fc^vi and^ tiansitory.j^ 
nSeavenly^ rewards-are complete amreiernaL 
, The best an^ wisest men are sometimes in fault. ^ 
"^ Demosthenes was a^aipous Grecian oratot /^ 
^J^This plain old man has more wit than all his opponentax 

Tflte three rooms on the second floor, are smdler and less 
convenient^than the others-Ti. 

The largest and most glorious machines contrived and erect- 
ed by human • sk|llfajcft not worthy of a comparison with the 
magnificent productions of nature.^' 

./ • LESSON IL 

The first years of man must make provision for the lastV^ 
External things are naturally variable, but truth and reason 
nc-always the same.-f^JoknsoH. 

' To .him tlfat hves weiy answered the hermit, * every form 
of life is good ;)(nor can I give any other rule for choice, than 
Cazemo^je from all appar-ent ^yiV-^Id, 

' ' Come, calm Content, serene and sweet 1 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet . 

To find thy hermit j:§U '^^ . 
Where, in some pure w»e- equal sky, 
• Beneath thy soft indulgent eye. 

The modest virtues dweU.4-jBflMf^««W. • 



^\ OP THE PRONOUN. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun : as, lH>e boy 
ioves ^i9 book ; he has long lessons, and he learns them well 

Owi, I. — ^Thc word for whieh a pronoun staaids, is called its antecedcm, 
Momse it uwiaUy precedes the pronQW). But saaie have limited the term 
mdiMdeni, to the word represented by a relative. 

Ob8. 2^ — The prenoufis / and thmt in their dt^Terent modifications, stand 
tmmecti&tciy for pecsons thai are, in gf^nend, samciently known without be- 
ing named; (/ meaning the speaker^ and Ihouthe hearer i) their antecedents 
flLVe-therpfore generally ttnc(er»£o0fi^ 

Obs. 3.— The other personal pronouns are sometimes taken in a. general 
•r absolute sense, to denote persons or things not previously mentioned; as, 
"^ that hath knowledge, spareth his words.'* 

Obs. 4. — A pronoun imth which a question is«sked, stands for some.pcr- 
«Mit>r-<bin(r unkAowaau ^uio toj^^ttfikcr, the nQun, therefore^ c«nnot occur 
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' Obs. 5.-^The periiona! and fhfl 
construction as the antecedents 
intent with virtue is inTindUe/'- 
tell lies r 



the tnterrogttive pTonovni often Autf hk 

to other ^nouns; as, He thai amw hi* 

'^** Wh9 iAot has any numl aeiiM, duw 



CLASSES. 

Pronouns are divided into three classes ; personal, rel- 
ative, and ijiterrogative. 

I. A personal pronoun., is a pmnoun that shows, by 
its form, of what person it is. . 

The 5m/)Ze pei-sonal pronouns are five : namely, I, of 
the first person ; thou, of the second person ; he, she, and 
it, of the third person. 

Tlie compound personal pronouns are also five : name- 
ly, viyself, of the first person ; thyself, of the second per- 
son ; himself, herself, and itself, of the third person. 

II. A relative pronoun is ajpronoun that represents an 
antecedent word or phrase, and connects different clauses 
of a sentence. 

The relative pronouns are who, which, what, and 
that ; and the compounds whoever or whosoever, which- 
ever or tchichsoever, whatever or whatsoever. 

What is a kind of double relative, ^equivalent to that 
or those which ; and is to be parsed, first as antecedent^ 
and then a* relative. 

III. An interrogcUive pronoun is a pronoun with 
which a question is asked. 

^ The interrogative pronouns are who^ which, and what; 
being ihe same in form as relatives. »^^ 

•'\ 

Obs, 1. — Ww is usually applied to persons only; iphichy though ibnnerly 
applied to persons, is now confined to animals and inanimate tmngs : tohai 
(as a mere pronoun) is applied to things only: ihat is applied indifferently 
to persons, animals, or things. 

Obs. '2. — ^The pronoun what has a twofbid relation, anil is often used (by 
elhpsis of (he noun) both as antecedent and relative, being equivalent tff 
that which or the thing' which. In tliis double relation, what represents two 
cases at the saipc time : as, "Ho is ashamed of uAoi he has done;'' that is, 
of tliat [thing] which he has done. It is usually of the singular number, 
though sometimes plural ; as, "I must turn to ihe faults, or what appeat 
such to me." — Byron. " All distortions and mimiciies, as such, are icAol 
raise aversion in stead of pleasure." — Steele. 

Obs. 3. — What is sometimes used, both as an adjective and a rdatioe at the 
same time, and is placed before the noun which it represents: as, " What 
money we had was taken away ;" that is, All the money that we had, &c. 

" What man but enters, dies ;" that is, Any man wAo, &c. " What 

god but enters yon forbidden field." — Pope. Indeed, it does not admit 
of being construed after a noun, as a simpkB relative. The oampound 
i0hateur or whateoever has the ssne peniliariliss «f < 



(^ W« WffleMimfy d0 »A(rfMe«8r <j^^ goeOi fi»th 001 of oar (^ 
"Mr. xUv. 17. 

Qbul. 4^ — H^Ao, icAicft, and wM, whoa tho affix tntr or <oev«r is added, 
havo an unlimited signification ; and, as some general tenn, such as oit« 
pertariy or any things is usually employed as the antecedent, they aio aU 
commonly followed by two verbs: as, " Whoeotr attends, will improve;" 
that is, Any ptrgon wlto attends, will improve. In parsing, supply the ante* 
cedent. 

Obs. 5. — Which and vihai are often prefixed to nouns as definitive or in- 
terrogative adjectives ; and, as such, may be applied to persons as well as to 
thii^: as, " H^A^ manl"— ".ffAicAboyl" 

Obs. 6. — ^The word that is a relative pronoun, whea it is equivalent to 
irAo, ichom, or loAuA; as, *< The days that [which] are past, are gone for- 
ever." It is a definitive or prononunal adjective, when it relates to a houil 
expressed or understood after it; as, '' That book is new." In other cases, 
it IS a conjunction; as, *' Live well, HuU you may die well." 

Obs. 7. — The relative that has this peculiarity, that it cannot follow the 
wwd on which its case depends: thus, ii. is said, [Jolm^ xiii. ^.] " Buy 
those things that we have need off" but we cannot say, " Buy those things 
iff that we have need." 

Obs. 8. — ^The word a«, though usually a conjunction or an adverb, has 
sometimes the construction of a relative pronoun ; as, " The Lord added to 
the church daily such [persons} as should be saved." — Acts^ ii. 47. 

Obs. 9. — Whtther was formerly used as an interrogative pronoun, rcfi»^ 
ring to one of two things; as, " Whtther is greater, the gold or the temple 1'' 
^MaU. xxiii. 17. 

Obs. 10. — Interrogative pronouns differ from relatives chiefly in this ; 
that, as the subject referred to is unknown to the speaker, they do not 
relate to a preceeUn^ noun, but to something which is to be exjiressed in the 
answer to the question. Their ptraany number^ and gender, therefore, are 
not regulated by an antecedent noun; but b;j^ what the speaker supposes <^ 
a subject which may, or may not, agree with them in these respects : as, 
" Wftat lies there 1" Ans. *' Two men asleep." 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Pronouns have the same modifications as nouns; 
namely, Persons^ Numbers^ Genders, and Cases, 

OSs. 1. — In the personal pronouns, most of these properties are distin- 
guished by*the words theoiselvee ; in the relative and the interrogative pr»- 
Aofina, they are ascertained chiefly by the antecedent and the verb. 

Obs. 3.-^The personal pronouns of the first and second persons, are 
equally applicable to both sexes; and should be considered masculine or 
feminine according to the known application of them. [See Le»iza^» 
JFS-ervch Gram. p. To.] The speaker and the hearer, being, present to each 
otbec, of course know the sex to which they respectively belong; and, 
whenever ihey appear in narrative, we are told who they are. In iMtinf ao 
adjective or a participle relating to these pronouns, is varied to agree with 
them in number j gmder, and caeeg as, 

MisertB hoc tamen unum 
\ Exequerr, Anna, miki : soUan nam perfidus iOe 
Te colere, arcanos etiam tibi credere sensus ; 
Sola vffi moUes aditus et tempora ndras. — VirgiL 

On. 3.*— Many grammarians deny the first person of nouns, and iSbm 
mmdcr wf pronouns of the first and second persons; and at the same tikM 



Ti8 

nouns for which ihey stand, in gender^ numbtr^ and peraon." — Mitrrmfm 
:€hanu 2drEd, 1196. N«w, no two words «i7i ugret in any iproptrtrwlueb 
Moogs not to b0tb ! 
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DECtENSIOrT OP PRONOUNS. 



The declension of a pronoun is a regular arrangement of its 
numbers and cases. 

SIMPLE PERSONALS- 

The simple personal pronouns are thus declined : 

L, of the riEST ce&son, any* gender, 
SiDg. Ncan. I, Plur. Nom. we, 

Poss. my, tjT mine, Poss. our, oroun^ 

Obj. me; Obj. us. 

Taou, ofihe, second feeson, any.gendpr. 
Sing. Nom. thou, Pinr. Nom. ye,t<rrytm, 

Poss. thy, or. thine, Poss. your., or youj^i 

Obj. thee; Obj. you. 

He, of^ iHiaii i?BttfiON^ wisadine gender, 
Bing' Nom. he, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. his, Poss. their, w tbeii;«| 

Obj. liim; Obj. them. . 

She, of the thoid vmiSON^ feminine gender. 
Sing. Nom. she, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. her, or hers, Poss. their, or theirs, 

Obj. her ; Obj. them. 

It, of the third peeson, neuter gender. 
Sing. Nom. it, Plur. Nom. they, 

Pos& ' its,J Poss. their, or theicSy 

Obj. it; Obj. th«m. 

♦ That thd pronouns of the iirst and second persons are sometimes mascu* 
tele and sometimes feminine, is perfectly certain ; but whether they can.or 
cannot beneutei^, is a question difficult to be decided. To things inanimate 
Hhey are only apj^i^ %uratively ; and -th^ qvestion is, whether the-figura al- 
way8.iieji»ssarily:<dianges tlta-ffeader of the antocedent noun. Pronouns -are 
of the same gender as the nouns for which tiiey stand ;..aod if, in:tbQ loUiMir* 
ing example, ^oU and diamond are neuter, so is the pronoun me. And, if not 
neuter, of what gender are they ? 

" Where thy true treasure ? Oold says, * Not in me ;' 
And, * Not.i;i mc,* the diamond. Gold is poor." — Young. 

t The use of the pronoun ye is confined to the solemn style, and to the bor- 
Jesqoe. In the iatt^r, it is sometimes improperly used fur the objective faae. 

t In ancient times, he, hit, and Aim, were applied to things neuter. In oar 
Uanslatioa of the Bib**, tha pronoun U is •n^ptoycd in the nomlnatf to and te 



QB8. 1. — ^Most of the peifloaal pronouns have ^o fi>nii9 of the \ 
case, in each number: as, my or mine, our or i^ars; thy or thincj your or 
yours; her or /lera, ^ir or tluira. The former is uaeil before a noun ex- 
pressed ; the latter, when the governing noun is understood^ or so placed 
as not immediately to follow the pronoun; as, "il/y powers are^iM^"- 



Obs. 2. — Mine and Ihint were formerly used before all words beginning 
"with a vowel sound; my and thy^ before others: as, "It was thou, a man, 
mine equal, my guide, and mint acquaintance." — Psalm, Bat thti vaajie 
is now obsolete, or peculiar to the poets ; as, , 

« Time wntes no wrinkle on thine azuie brow." — Byron. 

COMPOUND PERSONALS. 

The word sdf* added to the simple personal pronouns, forms 
the class of compound 'persorud proiwuns ; which are used when 
an action reverts upon the agent, and also when some persons 
are to be distinguished from others : as, sing, mysdf^ plur. cmr- 
ielves ; sing, ihysdf, plur. yourselves ; sing, hiniseffjf plur. them' 
sdves ; sing, herself^ plur. themselves ; sing: itself^ plur. themsdves, 
Th^y all want the possessive case, wid are alike in the nomi' 
native and objective. 

RELATIVES AND INTERROGA.TIVES. 

The relative and the interrogative pronouns are thus do» 
ebned : 

Who, a/pplied ordy to persons. 
Sing. Nom. who, Plur. Nom. who, 

Poss. whose, Poss. whose, 

Obj. whom J" Obj. whom. 

WmcH, a/ppiHed to animals and things, 
Siiig. Nom. which, Plur. Nom. which, 

Poss. X Poss. 

Obj. which Obj. which 

What, generally applied to things. 
Sing. Nom. what, Plur. Nom. what, 

Poss. Poss. 

Obj. what; Obj. what. 

objective, bat his is retained in the jsossessive, neuter ; as, " Look not thoa 
upon the wine, when it is red, when it pveth his colour in the cup, when ii 
moveth itself aright.^' — Prov. xxiii. 31. lisia not found in the Biole, except 
by misprint. 

* The word self was originally an defective ; but when used alone, it ii 
now generally a noun. This may have occasioned the diversity in the forma- 
tion of the compound personal pronouns. Dr. Johnson calk self a, pronoun f 
but he explains it as being both adjective and substantive. 

t Hissdf, itssdf, and Uteirselves, are more analogical tlian himself , itsdf, 
themselves; but custom has rejected the former, and established the lattof. 
When an adjective is prefixed to self the pronouns are written separately in 
lh3 possessive case ; as, Afy single self— My own self— /& own sel^TVtetr 
own selves. ' 

I Whose is sometimes used as the possessive case of which ; as, " A rel|giaB 
wkot9 origin is divine.">^jB2atr. 

5 
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That, appHea id fertms^ anvmaiU, and things. ^ 

Sing. Norn, that, Plux. Norn, that, 

Poss. Poss. 

Obj. that; Obj. that 

COMPOUND RELATIVES. ^Of*^ 

The eompoimd relative pronouns, whoever or whosoever^ which' 
ever or whichsoevOty and whatever or whatsoeverj are declined in 
the same manner as the simples, who, which, whaL 



EXAMPLES FOR PMISING. 

CHAPTBR IV.— ETYMOLOGICAL. 

1% ike Fawrth Chapter, it ie required of the pupU — to diaiitt 
gmsh and d^ne the dWerenJt pa/rts of speech, arid the classa 
amd modtfications of the a/rticles, nouns, adjectives, and prth 
nouns. 

The definitions to 6e given in the Fourth Chapter a/re, two for an 
a/rtide, At for a noun, three for an adjective, six for a pronoM» 
— and one for a verb, a ffortidple, an adverb, a conjunction^ a 
preposition, or a/n interjection. Thus : 

EXAMPLE PARSED. 

« She met them." 

Skt if a penondi pronoon, of the third penon, singuUff number, feminine 
gender, and nominative case. 

1. A pronoon is a word used in stead of a noun. 

2. A personal pronoun is a pronoun that shows, by its form, of what 

person it k. 

3. Tne third penM>n b that which denotes the penon or thing merely 

spoken of. 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 

5. The feminine gender is that which denotes animals of the female 

kmd. 

6. The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 

which denotes the subject of a verb. ^ 

JMiaaverb. 

1. A ^eib is a word that signifies to 6e, ioactfOtto he acted upon. 
fTkem ii a perwnal pronoun, of the third person, plural number, masculoie 

gender, and objective case. 
1. A pronoun u a word used in stead of a noun. 
9. A personal pronoun is a pronoun that shows, by its form, of what 

person it is. 
8. Toe third person is that which denotes the person or thing merelf 

spolosn o£ 
4 The plural number is that which denotes more than one. 
ii Thm mesci^ne gender is ih^ which denotes animals of the inala 

kind. 
4, Tlie ofjeefive case is that form or state of a noun or pronouUi which 

denotes the object of a verb, participle, or prepositiou. 



LJE^SSpN l 

^l who was present, know the particulasi. 

He who aas not virtue, is, not truly wise. j> 
Y:A.n enext .y that disguises himself under ikkSreil of ^iMidaiiip, 
i worse thdn one that decltfres open hostility. ./^ 
*" He iHiax improperly reveals a secret, injures both himself and 
them to whom he tells it.»A 

Eye me, blest Providence, and square my trial 
' To ray proportioned strength I — Shepherd, lead on. 

. LESSON II. 

Ail men have their frailties. Whoever looks for a friend 
withou impetfectionS|Will never find what he seeks : we love 
ourselvrjs with all our"Taults ; and we ought to love our friends 
in like manner, y 

^^^elifja^s benevolence and piety engaged th^ leste^n of fil 
'who knew her. ^ 

When the Saxons subdued the Britons, they introduced into 
England their own language^ which was a dialect o{[,ihQ Teu- 
tonic, or Gothic — AUen. 

M LESSON m. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still. Slavery ! still Ihou art a bit- 
ter draught ; an^ though thousands in all ages haveheeh made 4. 
to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter on that account — Sterne. 
.Redeem we time ? — ^its loss we dearly buy. -V 
^^Vhat pleads Lorenzo for his' higb-priz'd sports? 
He pleads time's numerous blanks ; h4 loudly pleads*^. 
The straw-like trifles on life's xommon stream. 
-Jfrom whom those blanks and trifles, but from thee? 
•^No blank, no trifle, nature made or meant — Ywngi 



^ OF THE VERB. 

A Verb is a wcM^d that signifies to be, to a^, or to bp 
acted upofi: as, I am, I rule, I am ruled; 1 fov^f thou 
lowest, he loves. 

CLASSES. 

Verbs are divided, with respect to their form, into two 
classes ; regular and irregular. 

I. A regular verb is a verb that forms the preterit and 
the perfect participle by assuming d or ed ; as, love, Ioveu^ 
loving, lovKjy. 

II. An irregular verb is a verb that does not form tho 
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preterit and the perfect participle by assuming d or eef / as, 
see, saw, seeing, see?i. 

Obs. — ^Regular verbs form their prfterit and perfect participle, by adding^ 
d to final e, and ed to all other terminations. The verb hear, heard /tearing^ 
heardj adds <2 to r, and is therefore irregular. 

Verbs are divided, with respect to their si^fication, into 
four classes: active-transitivey active-intransitive, pas* 
sive, and neuter. 

I. An active-transitive verb is a verb that expresses an 
action which has some person or thing for its object ; as, 
« Cain slew AbeV 

II. An active-intransitive verb is a verb that expresses 
an action which has no person or thing for its object ; as, 
" John walks" 

III. A passive verb is a verb that represents its subject, 
or nominative, as being acted upon ; as, '' I am con^ 
pelledy 

IV. A neuter verb is a verb that expresses neither ac- 
tion nor passion, but simply being, or a state of being ; as, 
" Thou art — He sleeps" 

Obs. 1. — ^In most grammars and dictionaries, verbs are divided into three 
classes onl^ ; oc/ipe, passtce, and neuter. In such a division, the class of ac- 
tive verbs includes those only which are actiot-iranntive^ and all the cuivo&- 
intransUive verbs are called neuter. But, in the division adopted above, ac- 
tive-intransUive verbs are made a distinct class ; and those only are regarded 
as' neuter, which imply a stale, of existence without action. When, there- 
fore, we speak of verbs without reference to their regimen, we apply toe sin^ 
pie term actire to all those which express action, whether transUive or intran- 
ntive. " We act whenever wo do any thing ; but we nun/ act without doing 
any thing." — Grabble Synonymea. 

Obs. 2. — Active-transitive verbs generally take the agent before them 
and the object after them ; as, " Cesar conquered Pompey?* Passive verbs 
(which are derived from actvoe-transitwe verbs) reverse this order, and de- 
note that the subject, or nominative, is affected by the action; and the agent 
follows, being introduced by the proposition by: as, " Pompey was conquered 
by C»sar." ' 

Obs. 3. — ^Most active verbs may be used either transitively or intransi- 
tively. Active verbs are transitive when Uiere is anj person or thing ex- 
pressed or clearly implied, upon which the action termmates; when they do 
not govern such an object, tney are intransitive. 
. Obs. 4. — Some verbs may be used either in an active or a neuter sense. 
In the sentence, "Here I rest," rest is a neuter verb; but in the sentence, 
'^Here I rest my hopes," rest is an active-transitive verb, and governs 
hopes. 

Obs. 5. — An active-intransitive verb, followed by a preposition and its ob- 
loct, will sometimes admit of beins put into the passive form, the object of 
the preposition bcin^ assumed for tne nominntive, and the preposition being 
retamed with the verb, lis an adverb : as, {^Actvce^) " They laughed at him."— 
(Posnve,) "He was laughed at." 



MODIFICATIONS. 

Verbs bave modifications orfour Kinds ; namely, Moods 
Tenses, Perso7is. and Numbers, 

MOODS. 

Moods are different forms of the verb, each of which 
expceases the being* action, or passion, in some particular 
manner. 

There are five moods ; the Infinitive, the Indicative, 
the Potential, the Subjunctive, and the Imperative. 

The Infinitive mood is that form of the verb, which ex- 
presses the being, action, or passion, in an unlimited man- 
ner, and without person or number: as, To read, to speak. 

The Indicative mood is th?it form of the verb, which 
simply indicates, or declares a thing: as, I write; you 
know : or asks a question ; as, Do you know ? 

The Potential m^ood is that form of the verb, which ex 

Eresses the power, liberty, possibility, or necessity, of the 
eing, action, or passion : as, I can read ; we must go. 
The Subjunctive m^ood is that form of the verb, which re- 
presents the being, action, or passion, as conditional, doubt- 
ful, or contingent: as, "Ifthou^o, see that thou q^endnoti** 
The Imperative mood is that form of the verb, which 
is used in commanding, exhorting, entreating, or permit- 
ting: as, ^^ Depart thou." — "jBe cothfortedy — ^^ Forgive 
me." — " Go in peace." j^ J^-* 

Obs. 1.— The infinitive mood is distinguished by the preposition to, 
which, with a few exceptions, immediately precedes it. In aictionariefl, 
to is generally prefixed to verbs, to distinguish them frqm other parts of 
speech. 

Ob*i. 2.— The potential mood is known by the signs mca/j can, mu^y migM. 
eouid^ would, and should. This mood as well as me indicative may be uaei 
in ask ng a question ; as, Must we ^o ? 

Obs. a. — The subjunctive mood is always connected with an other veib. 
Its dependence is usually denoted by a conjunction \ as, t/j Hwty though, leti, 
unlesa. 

Obs. 4. r-The indicative and potential moods, in all their tenses, may b» 
used in the same dependent manner ; but this seems not to be a sufficieiit 
reason for considering them as parts of the subjunctive mood.* 

• In rega.'d to the number and form of the tenses which should constitute th<i 
subjunctive mood in English, grammarians are greatly at variance ; and spmo^ 
supposing its distinctive parts to be but elliptical lorras of the indicative or the po» 
tential, even ieny the existence of such a mood altogether. On this point, the 
faostructions published by Lindiey Murray are exceedingly va^e ana inconsis- 
tent. The early editions of his grammar gave to this mood nx tenses, none of 
which had any of the personal terminations. His later editions make the sulh 
jtmctive exactly like the indicative, except in the present tense, and in thtt 
^oice of auxiliaries for the second-future. Both ways he goes too far. And 
^lile at last he restricts the distinctive form of the aubjunctive to xi^nrowet 

5* 
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TENSES. 

Tenses are those modificatioas of the verb, which distin- 
guish time. 

There are six tenses ; the Present, the Imperfect, the 
Perfectf the Pluperfect, the First-future, and the Second* 
future. 

The Present tense is that which expresses what now 
exists or is taking place : as, " I hear a noise ; somebody 
is coming J^ 

,The Imperfect tense is that which expresses what took 

Elace, within some period of time fully past : as, " We saw 
im last week ; I admired his behaviour." 

The Perfect tense is that which expresses what has 
taken place, within some period of time not yet fully past : 
as, " I have seen him to-day." 

The Pluperfect tense is that which expresses what 
had taken place at some past time mentioned : . as, " I 
had seen him, when I met you." 

The First-future tense is that which expresses what 
will take place hereafter : as, " I shall see him again." 

The Second-futute tense is that which expresses what 
wUl have taken place, at some future time mentioned : 
as, " I shall have seen him by to-morrow noon.'^— « 

Obs. 1. — ^The terms here defined are the names usfially given to those 
parts of the verb to vtrhich'they are in this work applied; and though some 
of them are not so strictly appropriate as scientinc names ought to be, we 
think it inexpedient to cliange them. 

bounds than lie ought, and argues against, If thou loroedf If thou knew, &e. he 
gives tills mood not only the lust five tenses of the indicative, but also all those 
of the potential ; alleging, " that as the indicative mood is ccyiverted into the 
subjunctive, bv the expression of a condition, motive, wish, supposition, ^c 
being superadded to it, so the potential mood /nay, in like manner, be turned 
into the subjunctive." — Mur. Gr. Oct, p. 82. According to this, the subjunc- 
tive mood of every regular verb embraces, in one voice,,as many as one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight difierent expressions ; and it may httppen that in one sin- 
gle tense a verb shall have no fewer tlrnn fifteen difierent forms in each person 
and number. Six times fifteen are ninety ; and so many are the several phrases 
which now compose Murray's pluperfect tense of the subjunctive moed of the 
verb to stroio-^ tense which most grammarians very properly reject as need- 
leiBs ! But this is not all. The scheme not only confounds the moods, and 
overwhelms the learner with its multiplicity, but condemns as bad English 
what the author himself once adopted as the 'mperfect subjunctive, " If thou 
tor 'id," &c. wherein he Was sustained by Dr. Priestley and others of high au- 
thority. Dr. Johnson , i ndeed , made the preterit subjunctive like the i ndicative ; 
and this may have induced the author to change his plan, and' inflect this part 
ef the verb with st. But Dr. Alexander Murmy veiy positively declares this 
to be wrong : " When such words as if, (hough, umess, except, whether, and 
the like, are used before verbs, they lose their terminations oiest, eth, and «, 
in those persons which commonly have them. No speaker of good English, 
expressing himself conditionally, savs. Though thou faUest, or Though lie/oBs, 
but. Though thou /oZZ, and Though he feal; nor Though thou earnest but 
Tboui^h, or altliough, thou rome."— His^.* Europ. Lcmg, i. p. SS.'* 
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Oss. S.-'-'nie tenses do not all express time with equal precision. Those 
•f the indicative mood, are the most definite. The time ex[T(»sed by the 
same tenses in the other nioods, is frequently relative, and Si)metimes in- 
definite. 

Ob8. 3.7— 'The present tense, in the indicative mood, expresses general 
troths, anid customary actions; as, "Vice 'produces misery.^' — "She oflen 
Tiaits us." We also use it in speaking of persons who are dead, but Whose 
works remain ; as, " Seneca reasons well." 

Obs. 4. — ^The pre3ent tense in the subjiinctive mood, and in the other 
moods when preceded by as soon a«, o/Zcr, before^ till, or uhen, is generally 
used with reference to future time; as, "If he ask a fish, will he mve him a 
serocnti"— Mi«. vii. 10. " When he arrives, 1 will send for you. ' 

Obs. 5. — In animated narrative, the present tense is sometimes substituted 
(hf the figure enallage) fi>r the imperfect; as, " As he lay indulging liimself 
in state, he sees let down from the ceiling a glittering sword, hung by a sin- 

51e hair." — TV. ^ Cicero, " Ulysses uMces, not knowing where he was." 
'ope. 

Obs. 6. — ^The present infinitive can scarcely be said to express any par- 
ticular time. It IS usually dependent on an other verb, and, therefore, rela- 
tive in time. It may be connected with any tense of any mood ; as, " I in- 
tend to do it, I intended to cto it, I have intended to do it;" &c. It is often 
used to express futurity ; as, " The time to come." — "The world to come."-^ 
"Rapture yet to 6c." 

Obs. 7. — The imperfect tense of the indicative mood, in its simple form, is 
called the preUrit; as, hved, sate, was. 

Obs. 8. — ^The perfect tense, like the present, is sometimes used with 
reference to future time; as, "He will be fiitigued before he lias tpalked a 
mUe." 

Obs. 9. — The pluperfect tense is often used conditionally, without a con- 
junction; as, "Had I seen you, I should have stopped." 

PERSONS AND NUMBERS. 

The person and number of a verb, are those roodifica 
tions in which it agrees with its subject or nominative. 

In each number, there are three persons ; and in each 
person, two numbers : thus, 

Singular. PhtraL 

1st per. I love, 1st per. We ,love, 

2d per. Thou lovest, 2d per. You ' love, 

3d per. He loves ; 3d per. They love. 

Obs. 1. — ^Thus the verb in some of its parts, varies its termination to 
distinguish or agree with, the difierent persons and numbers. The change 
IS, however, principally confined to the second and third persons singular 
c^ the present tense of the indicative mood, and to the auxiliaries hast 
and has of the perfect. In the ancient biblical style, now used only on 
solemn occasions, the second person singular is distinguished through all 
he tenses of the indicative and potential moods. And as the use of the 
pronoun thau is now mostly confined to the solemn style, the ti^minations 
of that style are retained in all our examples of the conjugation of verbs. 
In the plural number, there is no variation of ending, to denote the dif- 
ferent persons; and the verb in the three persons plural, is the same as 
m the ficst person singular. As the verb is alwa^^s attended by a noun 
m a pvunoun, expressing the subject of the afiunaation, no ambigokj 
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diflerent pereons and numbers. 

Obs. 2. — Persons ' in high stations, being usually surrounded by atteii4- 
ants, it became, many centuries ago, a species of court flattery, to addr^M 
individuals of this class, in the plural number. And the practice extended, 
in time, to all ranks of society : so that, at present the cueionary mode 
of familiar as well as complimentary address, is altogether plural; botb 
the verb and the pronoun being used in that form. This practice, which 
confounds one of the most important distinctions of the language, affoids 
a striking instance of the power of fashion. The society of jrrimds or 
QiiakerSf however, continue to employ the singular number in femiliar 
discourse; and custom,' which has now destroy^ the compliment of the 
plural, has placed the appropriate form, (at least as regards them,) on an 
equality with the plural in point of respect The singular is universally' 
employed in reference to the Supreme Being; and is generally preferred in 
poetry. It is the language of Scripture, and is consistently retained in all 
our grammars. -^ 

Obs. 3. — As most of the peculiar terminations by which the second per- 
/Bon singular of verbs is {nroperly distin^;uishcd in the solemn style, are not 
only dSScult of utterance, but are quaint and formal in conveisation ; the 
preterits and auxiliaries are seldom varied in familiar discourse, and th^ 
present is generalljr simplified by contraction. A distinction between the 
solemn and the familiar style, has long been admitted, in the pronunciation 
of the termination ed^ and in the ending of the verb in the third person sin- 
gular ; and it is evidently according to good taste and the best usajge, to ad- 
.mit such a distinction in the second person singular. In the familiar use of 
the second person singular, the verb is usually varied only in the present 
tense of the indicative mood, and in the auxiliary hast of the perfect. This 
method of varying the verb renders the second person singular analogous to 
the third, and accords with the practice of the most intelligent of those who 
retain the common use of this distinctive and consistent mode of address. 
It disencumbers their familiar dialect of a multitude of harsh and useless ter- 
minations, which serve only, when uttered, to give an uncouth prominency 
to words not often emphatic ; and, without impairing the strength or per- 
spicuity of the lanffuage, increases its harmony, and reduces the form of^the 
verb in the second person singulai nearly to the same simpHcity as in the 
other persons and numbers.* 

* The writin|;8 of the Friends beinff mostly of a grave cast, afibrd but few 
examples of their customary mode of forming the verb in connexion with the 
pronoun tkoUf in familiar discourse. The following may serve to illustrate it: 
'* To devote all thou Aarf to his service"—" If thou should come"—" What thou 
said"— 'Thou kindly cpn<n6tt<cd "— " The Episde which thou «cn/ roe "— 
"Thou would perhaps aBojw"— "If tiiou submitted **--*' Since thou left"-~ 
'• Should thou act "— " Thou may be ready "— " That thou had met "— " Thai 
tLou had ma'moted "—" Before thou ptks" [putst]— " What thou meets" 
jineetst]— " If thou had made "— " I observed ttiou vhis "— " That thou might 
put thy trust"— "Thou had been at my house." J. KENDALL. "Thou 
may be plundered"— *' That thou may feel "—" Though thou waited lougf 
and sought him " — " I hope thou wiU bear ray style " — " Thou also knows^* 
fknowfetj— " Thou grew up "— " I wish thou loould yet take my counsel." S. 
CRISP. "Thou manifested thy tender regard, stretched forth thy delivering 
hand, and fed and sustained us." S. FOTHERGILL. The writer has met 
with thousands that used the second person singular in conversation, but never 
with one that employed, on ordinary occasions, all the rcjaplar endings of the 
solemn style. The simplification of the second person singular, wMch, to a 
ffreater or less extent, is ever3rwhere adopted by the Friends, and which is 
here defined and ex|p^ined, removes from each verb eighteen of these peculiar 
terminations; and, (if the number of English verbs be, as stated by several gran- 
jBiarians, 8000,) disburdens their fiirailiar dialeet of X4AfiQ0 of tiwee ftirkwuBd 
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Where the verb is varied, the second person singular is regfu- 
jirly formed by adding si or esi to the first person ; and the 
thiitl person singular, m like manner, by adding s or es ; as, I 
mtj thou jees<, he sees ; I give^ thou givest, he gives; ^rgo, thou 
goesij he goes ; I fly, thou fltest, he flies ; I vex, thou rei:^!/, he 
vexes ; I lose^ thou /osesi^, he loses. 

Obs. 1.— In the solemn style, ^except in Poetry, which usually contracts* 
these forms,) the second person singular of the present indicative, and that of 

•ad useless appendages. This simplification is supported by usage as exten* 
sive as the familiar use of the pronoun ^ou ; aiid is also in acconJance with 
the canons of criticism. " AlKworda and phnses which are remarkably harsh 
and unharmonioua, and not absolutely necessary, sliouM be rejected.*' — Camp" 
belTs Philosophy of Rhetoric, Sec. 2, Canon First. With the subject of 'his 
note, those wlio put you for thou, can have no concern ; and many may think 
it unworthy of notice, because Murray lias said nothing about it. We write 
not for or against any sect, or any man ; but to teach all who desire, to know 
the grammar of our tongue. And who is he that will pretend that the solemn 
style of the Bible may bo used in familiar discourse, without a mouthing affec- 
tation ? In preachinff, the ancient terminations of est for the second person 
singular and eth for the third, as well as ed pronounced as a separate syllable 
for the preterit, are admitted to be in better taste than tlie smoother forms of 
the fomiliar style ; because the latter, though now^ frequently heard in relig- 
ious assemblies, are not so well suited to the diffnit^T and gravity uf a sernum 
or a prayer. In grave poetry also, especially when it treats of scriptural sub- 
lects, to which you put for thou is obviously unsuitable, the. personal termina- 
tions of the verb, which from Uie earliest umes to the present day have usual- 
ly been contracted and olten omitted by the poets, oug^ht jtprhaps still to be in- 
sisted on, agreeably to the notion of our tuneless critics. The critical objec- 
tion to tlieir elision, however, can liave no veryr firm foundation while it is ad- 
mitted by the objecTtors iliemselves, that, " Writers generally have recourse to 
this mode of exj^resstan, that they may avoid harsh terminations." — Irving's Eh 
Eng. Compoeitiont p. 12. But if writers of good authority, such as Pope , Swift, 
ana Pollok, have sometimes ha<.l recourse to this method of simplifying the verb, 
even in the solemn stjrle, the elision may, with tenfold stronger reason, be ad- 
mitted in familiar writing or discourse, on the authority of general cnntom 
among those who choose to employ the pronoun thou in convermtion. 

Some of the Friends (perhaps from an idea that it is less formal) misemploy 
ihee for thou, and often join it to the third person of the verb in stead of the 
second. Such expressions as, thee does, thee is, thee has, thee thitiks, &c. are 
double solecisms ; they set all grammar at defiance. Many persons who are 
not ignorant of grammar, and who employ the pronoun arigh*^^, sometimes im- 
properly sacrifice concord to a slight improvement in pound, and give to tlie 
vero the ending of the third person for that of the second. Three instances 
of this occur in the examples quoted in the preceding paragraph. See also 
the following, and many more, in the works of tlie poet Burns ; who says of 
himself, " Though it cost the schoolmaster some thrashing;*, I made an excel- 
lent English scholar ; and, by the time I was tenor eleven years of age, I was 
a critic in substantives, verbs, and particles :" — " But when thou pours**-^ 
" There thou »Atncs chief"— "Thou clears the head" — "Thou strings th^ 
nerves"—" Thou brightens black despair"—" Thou comes**—** Thou travels 
for"—'* Thou paints^—** Unseen thou lurks"—" O thou pale orb that silent 
shines." This mode of simplifying the verb confounds the persons ; and as it 
has little advantage in sound, over the regular contracted form of the second 
person, it ought to be avoided. It is too frequently used by the poets. 

♦ The second person singular may be contracted, whenever the verb ends " 
in a sound which will unite with that oist. The poets gcnera'ly employ the 
contracted forms, but they seem not to have adopted a uniform and conRistent 
method of writing them. Some insert the apostrophe, and, after a single vow- 
el, double the final consonant before st ; as, hoid^st, bidd^st, said'st, led(Vst, 
amy'sC, flRyAl'sIt 4sc : oshers add st only, and form permanent •ontractions 
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syUable. But as the termination ed, in solemn discourse, constitutes a sylla- 
ble, the regular preterits form the second person singular, by adding st^ witli- 
out further increase of syllables ; as, lovedf lovedat — not latedeat. DoU and 
haaij and the irregular jpreterits wutt didaij and fiadetf are permanently con- 
tiactod. The aimliaries shall and toillf change the final I to t. To the 
auxiliaries may, can, mighty could, wotdd, and mould, the termination esi was 
formerly added; but they are now generally written with st only, and pro- 
nounced as monosyllables, even in solemn discourtse. 

Obs. 2. — ^The third perMm singular was anciently formed by adding th to 
▼erbs ending in e, and etA to all others.* This method of forming the third 
person singular, almost always adds a syllable to the verb. It is now con.- 
fined to the solemn style, and is little used. Dotli, haih, and saith, are con- 
tractions of verbs thus formed. 

Obs. 3. — When the second person singular is employed in&miliar ^Sa- 
course, k is ufiually formed in a manner strictly analogous to that which is 
now adopted in the third person singular. When the verb ends in a sound 
which will unite with that of st or s, the second person singular is formed 
by adding st only, and the third, by adding s only ; and the number of syl- 
lables is not increased : as, I read, thou r«a^^, he reads; I know, thou krunost, 
hfi knows; I take, thou takest, he takes. For when the verb ends in mute 
e, no termination renders this e vocal in the familiar style, if a synsresis can 
take place. 

Obs. 4. — But whrai the verb ends in a sound which will not unite with 
that ofst or s, st and s are added to final e, and est and es to other termina- 
tions; and the verb acquires an additional syllable: as, I trace, thou tractst, 
he traces; I pas8,thou passest, he passes; lJix,thovLjLrest,heJixes. Bi|t 
verbs ending ilf o or v preceded by a consonant, do not exactly follow this 
rule : in these, y is changed into i; and to both o and i, est ana es are added 

as, holdst, bidst, jsaidst, led$t, mayst, mightst, &c Some retain the vowel in 
the termination of certain words, and suppress a preceding one ; as, quick^Tiest, 
happ'nest, scaU'rest, slumb^rest, slumb^redst : others contract die termination 
of such words, and insert the apostrophe ; as, quicken^ st, happen^ st, scatter* st, 
afuvuber^st, shtmber^dst. The nature of our language, the accent and pronun- 
ciation of it, incline us to contract even all our regular verbs ; so as to avoid, 
if possible, an increase of syllables in the inflection of th^n.. Accordingly, 
several terminations which formerly constituted distinct syllables, have fc^cai 
either wholly dropped, or blended with the final syllables of the verbs to which 
they are added. Thus the plural termination en has become entirely obsolete ; 
Ih or eOi is no longer in common use ; ed is contracted in pronunciation ; the 
ancient ys or », of the third person singular, is changed to « or es, and is usual- 
iy added without increase of syllables ; and st or est has, in part, adopted the 
analogy. So that the proper mode of forming these contractions of the second 
person singular, seems to be, to add st only, and to insert the ap»ostrophe, > 
when a vowel is sujmresse^ from the verb to which this termination is added } 
as, tliinkst, sayst, htdst, lov'st, hn'dst, shmberst, slumber' dsU 

* Some grammarians say, that, whenever the preterit is like the present, it 
should take edst for the second person singular. This rule gives us such 
words as cast-edst, cost-edst, bid-aedst, burst-edst, eut-tedst, hii-'tedst, lel'tedst, 
mU-tedst, hurt-edst, rid-dedst, slied-dedst, <&c. The few examples which may 
be adduced from ancient writings, in support of this rule, are undoubtedly 
formed in the usual manner from regular preterits now obsolete ; and if thu 
were not the case, no person of taste could think of employing derivatives so 
pncouth. Dr. Johnson has justly remarked, that " the chief defect of our lan- 
guage, is ruffgedness and asperity.** And this defect is peculiarly obvious, 
when even 3ie regular termination of the second person smgular is added to 
our preterits. Accordingly we find numerous instances among thepoets, both 
ancient and modemi in wliich that termination is omitted. — [See Percy^s Rs» 
Ugues qf Ancif^tU Poetry everywhere.] 



^itlMmt iiicwftwof ^^llaWcB: as, Ig», ihovLgoeat, hegoei; iwido, ihonw^ 
dotsi,* he undoes; IJly, ihsmjliest, hejlies; I pity, thou pitUst, hepitUs. 

Obs. 5.-— The fbnmtion of the third person singula of verbs, is precisely 
thef same as that of the plural number of nouns. 

Obs. e^The auxiliaries do, doat, does, [pronounced cfoo, dust, duz,}-^ 
am, art, is, — have, hast, ^— bein^ also in frequent use as principal verbs of 
the present tense, retain their peculiar fonfi when joined to other verbs. The 
other auxiiiaries^e not varied, except in the solemn style. 

Obs. 7.— The only regular terminations that are added to verbs, nxb 
ingy d or ed, st or est, s or es, th or e^. Ing, and fk or eth, always add 
a syllable to the verb; except m doth, hatfi, saith. The rest, whenever 
their sound will unite with that of the final syllable of the verb, are add- 
ed without increasing the number of syllables; otherwise, they are sepa- 
rately pronounced. In solemn discourse, however, ed and est are, by most 
speakers, uttered distinctly m afl cases; except sometimes, when a vowel 
precedes. 

x^ eoWUGATION OF VERBS. 

The conjugation of a verb is a regnlat arrangement of 
ils moods, tenses, persons, numbers, and participles. 

OBs.-*-The moods and tenaes are formed partly by inflections, or changes 
niade in the verb itself, and partly by the combination of the verb or its pai^ 
ticiple, vrith a few abort verbs called ouanHaries, or fulping verbs. 

There are four principal parts in the conjugation 
of every simple and complete verb ; namely, the Present^ 
the Preterit, the Imperfect Participle, and the Perfect 
Participle. A verb which wanis any of these parts, is catt- 
ed defective. 



Obs. — ^The present is radically the same in all the moods, and is the pari 
from which all the rest are formed. The present infinitive is the root, or 
Mimplestfarm, of the verb. ' The preterit and the perfect participle are regu- 



brly finmed by adding d or ed, and the imperfect participle by adding mg, 
to the present 

An auxiliary is a short verb prefixed to one of the prin- 
cipal parts of an other verb, to express some particular 
mode and time of the being, action, or passion. The aux* 
iliaries are do, he, have, shall, will, may, can, and mitst, 
with their variations. 

Obs. 1. — Do, he, and have, being also principal verbs, axe complete : but 
the participles of do and have, are not used as auxiliaries; unless haoingf 
which forms the compound participle, may be considered as such. Ths 
other auxiliaries have no participles. 

Obs. 3. — English verbs are principally conjugated by means of aturi2i- 
ariM,- the only tenses which can be fbrmed Yiy the simple verb, being the . 
fftmeai aad the imper&ct; as, I love, I loved. And even here an auzili&iy 

* The second person singular of the simple verb do, is now usually written 
dost, and read dust ; being contracted in orthography, as well as pronun&a* 
tion. And perhaps the compounds may follow ; as. Thou undost^ outdost, mii* 
4oMt^ overdost, &c. But exceptions to exceptioiis are puzzliug, even v/h^ 
Uiey conform to the general rule. 
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u QMiftlly preferred in querttons and negations ; as, Do yoa hve 7 T<m do 

not /ore. All the other tenses, even in their simplest form, are compoaods. 

Obs. 3. — The form of conjugating the active verb is often called the Ac- 
tict Voice ; and that of the passive verb, the Passive Voice, These terms 
are borrowed from the Latin and Gresk grammars, and aie of little or no 
use in English. 

Obs. 4. — Entrlish verbs having few inflections, it is convenient to insert 
in the conjugations the preposition to, to mark the infinitive; pronouns, to 
distinguish the persons and numbers; the conjunction (/*, to denote the sub- 
junctive; and the adverb natf to show the tbrm of negation. With these 
additions, a verb may be conjugated infour ways: 

1. J^rmaiivelj/ ; as, I wriU^ I tio wriiCy or I am writing. 

2. Ncgalively ; as, I write not, I do not write^ or, I am not writing, 

3. Inttrrogativdy ; as, Write II Do I write? or, Am I writing? 

4. Interrogatively and negatively; as, Write I noti Do I not write? ot 

Ami not writing? 

I. SIMPLE FOIUI, ACTIVE OR NEUTER. ^ 

The simplest form of an English conjugation, is' that 
which makes the present and imperfect tenses without aux* 
iliaiies ; but, even in these, auxiliaries are required/or the 
potential mood, and are often preferred for the indicative. 

FIRST EXAMPLE. 

The regular active verb LOVEy conjugated affirnuxtivly. 

Principal Parts, 

Present Preterit. Invper. Pa/rticipk, Perfect Participle, 

Love. Loved. Loving. Loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

The infinitive mood is that form of the verb^ which expresses the being, 
action, or passion, in an unlimited manner, and without person or number. 
It is used only in the present and perfect tenses. 

Present Tense. 

This tense is the rooty or radical verb ; and is usually preceded by the 
preposition to, which shows its relation to some other word: thus, 

To Love. 

Perfect Tense, 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary have to the perfect participle, and ii 
usually preceded by the preposition to : thus. 

To have loved. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

The indicative mood is that form of the verb, which simply indicate* or 
declares a thing, or asks a question. It is used in all the tenses. 

Present Tense, 
The present indicative, in its simple form, is essentially the same as the 
^scnt infinitive, or radical verb*, except that the verb 6< has am in tht 
indicative. 



1. The simple form of the present tense is varied thus: 

Singular. Plural 

1st per. I love, 1st per. We love, 

. 2d per. Theu lovest, 2d per. You love, 

3d per. He loves ; 3d per. They love. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the auxiliary 
do to the verb : thus, 

Singvlar, Plurals 

1. I do love, 1. We do love, 

2. Thou dost love, 2. You do love, 

3. He does love ; 3. They do love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tezuse, in its simple form, is the prtterii; which, in all regular verbs, 
«dJi$ doi edVa the present, but in others is formed varioosly. 

1. The simple form of the imperfect tense is varied thus : 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I loved, 1. We loved, 

2. Thoulovedst, 2. You loved, 

3. He loved; 3» They loved. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the auxiliary 
did to the present : thus, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I did love, 1. We did love, 

2. Thou didst love, 2. You did love, 

3. He did love; 3. They did love. 

Obs. — In a familiar question or negation, the auxiliary ibrm is preferaUa 
to the simple. But in. the solemn or the poetic style, the simple form is 
more dignified and gracefVd : as, " Undcrstandcst thou what thou readestl" 
~" Of whom speaJceth the prophet this V'-^Aets, viii. 30, 34. '' What ! heard 
ye not of lowland warl" — Scott. 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary haxe to the perfect participle: thus, 

lingular. Plural. 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. You have loved, 

3. He has loved ; 3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
This tense prefixes the auxiliary had to the perfect participle : thui, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had loved, 1. We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. You had loved, 

3. He had loved; 3. They had loved. 
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Fira-fiOwre Tense. 
This teDM prefixof the aoxiliaiy ^uUl or iriO to the preMot: tfaoi^ 

1. Simply to express a future action or event : 

Singular. Plwral 

1. I shall love, 1. We shall love, 

2. Thou wilt love, 2. You will love, 

3. He will love; 3. They will love. 

2. To express a promise, volition, command, or threat : 

Singular, PkiraL 

1. I will love, 1, We will love, 

2. Thou shalt love, 2. You shall love, 

3. He shall love; 3. They shall lov«. 
Obs.— In intenogative sentences, the meenin^ of these auxilieries is X9» 

▼eraed. When preceded by a conjunctm implying oooditioA or vaoeiCaw- 
ty, their import is siotnewhat varied. 

SecondrfiUu/re Tense. 
This tense prefixes the aoxiliaiies thaU fuweot wiB have to the perfect par- 
ticiple: thus, 

Singula/r, Pbtral. 

1. I shall have loved, 1. We shall have loved, 

2. Thou wilt have loved, 2. You will have loved, 

3. He will have loved ; 3. They will have loved. 

Qbs. — ^The auxiliary sJiaU may also be need in the second and third per- 
sons of this tense, when preceded by a conjunction expressing condition or 
contingency ; «, ** If he thaU havejbdtlud his work when I return." 

POTENTUL MOOD. 

The potential mood is that form of the verb, which expreises the pofwer. 
liberty, possibility, or necessity, of the being, action^ or passion. It is iiseo 
in the first four tenses. 

Present Tense, 
This tense prefixes the auxiliary may, can, or mwt, to the radical verb: 
thus. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I may love, 1. We may love, 

2. Thou mayst love, 2. You may love, 

3. He ~ may love; 3. They may love. 

Imperfect Tense. 
This tense prefixes the auxiliary might, could, would, ot §haidd, to tlM 
radical verb: tnus, 

Singular, Plural 

1. 1 might love, 1. We might love, 

2. Thou mightst love, 2. You might love, 
8. He might love; 3. They might love. 
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Ptrfed Tense. 

ttik tense jitefixeii the loixiliaiies, inay have, can haioe^ of muM Aom, to tlie 
|Nttfect partiapie : thus, 

Singular. Plwral. 

1. I may have loved, 1. We may have loved, 

2. Thou mayst have loved, 2. You may have loved, 
. 3. He may have loved ; 3. They may have loved, 

Flv/petfea Tense. 

till* tense prefixes the aoxilnriei, might have, could haioe, vauld hate, or 
§houUi haiBe, t» the perfisct psfticii^ : &us^ 

Singvlcur. Plural. 

1. I might have loved, 1. We might have loved^ 

2. Thou mightst have loved, 2. You might have loved, 

3. He might have loved ; 3. They might have loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The stibjtfnetiVe itiood. is that fi>nn of the verb, 'which represents the be- 
ing, action, or passion, as conditional, <]oubtfiil, or contingent This mood 
is generally preceded by a conjunction ; as, if, thai, ihotigh, lest, unless, &c. 
It does not vary ito termination, in tiie different persons. It is used in the 
jHresent, and sometimes in the imperfect tense ; rarely in any other. As this 
mood can be used only in a dependent clause, the tmie implied in its tenses 
IB always relative, and generally indefinite. 

PresetU Tense. 

This tense is generally used to express some condition on which a future 
aotioii or erent is afiftrmed. It is thsiefoiie considered by soute grammarians, 
as an eUiptical form of the A^ure* 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I love, 1. If we love, 

2. If thou love, 2. If you love, 

3. If he love; 3. If they love. 

OWI.— In this toMe the aunfiary do is sometimes employed; as, "If 
thoa do prosper my ^fny."-^Gsn. xxiv. 43. <* If he do n^ uUer it*'-* 
Ud. v. 1. 

Imperfeci Tense. 

This tense, as well as the imperfect of the jpotential mood, with which 
it is fbquently connected, is properly an aonst, or indefinite tense; and 
It may refer to time past, present, or future : as, " If therefore perfectiMf 
i0er« b^ the Leviticai priesthood, what further need was th^e," &c.-^ 
JSeb. vii. II. " If the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing V 
—1 Cor. xii. 17. " If it were possible, they shall deceice the tery dect.^^ 
MaU. xxiv. 24. 

Singular. Plural. ^ 

1. If I loved, 1. If we loved, 

2 If thou loved, 2. If you loved, 

8. Ifh« loved; 8. If they loved. 



\ 
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IMPERATIVE Moot). 
The imperative mood is that form of tho verb, which is used in command- 
ing, exhorting, entreating, or permitting. It is commonly used only in the 
■econd person of the present tense. 

Preseni Tense. 
Singular. 2. Love [thou,] or Do thou love ; 

Plural 2. Love [ye or you,] or Do you love. 

Obs. — ^In the Cfreek language, which has three numbers, the impeA- 
tivtt mood is used in the second and third persons of them all ; and ham 
also several different tenses, some of which cannot be clearly rendered in 
JEnglUh. In Latin this mood has a distinct form for the third person both 
singular and plural. In Italian^ Spanish^ and Prertxh^ the Jirst per»€n 
nlural is also given it. Imitations of some of these forms are occasional- 
ly employed in English, particularly by the poets. Such imitations must 
be reierred to this moou, unless by ellipsis and transposition we make 
them out to be something else. The following arc examples : " BlMstd 
be he that blesseth thee."— Cren, xxvii. 29. "Thy kingdom comA:'^MatL 

VLlO. 

** F\iU he thai must, beneath 4iis rivaPs arms, 
And Utt the rest, secure of future harms." — Pope. 
. " My soul, turn from them — Uirn we to survey," &c — GoldsmUh- 

PARTICIPLES. 

* 1. Thelmpetfed. 2. The Perfect. 3. The Pluperfect. 
Loving. Loved. Having loved. 

SYNOPSIS OP THE FIRST EXAMPLE. 
-T Fir^ PersoTh Singular, 

Ind. I love, I loved, I have loved, I had loved, I shall love. 
I shall have loved. Pot. I may love, I might love, I may have 
loved, I might have loved. Subj. If I love, If 1 loved. 

Secmd Person Singular. 
Ind. Thou lovest. Thou lovedst. Thou hast loved. Thou 
iiadst loved. Thou wilt love, Thou wilt have loved. Pot. 
Thou mayst love. Thou mightst love, Thou mayst have loved, 
Thou mightst have loved. Subj. If thou love. If thou loved. 
Ibip, Love £thou,] or Do thou love. 

Third Person Singular. 
Ind. He lo^cs. He loved. He has loved, He had loved, He 
will love. He will have loved. Pot. He may love, He might 
love. He may have loved, He might have loved. Subj. 11 he 
love, If he loved. 

"^ First Person Plural. 

Ind. We love^, We loved, We have loved, We had loved, 
"V^e sliall love. We shall have loved. Pox. Wc may love, 
We might love. We may have loved, We might have loved. 
Stjbi. If we love, If we loved. 
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Ind. You Ipve, You loved, You have loved, You had loved, 
You will love,* You will have loved. Pox. You may love, 
You might love, You may have loved, You might have loved. 
SuBj. If you love. If you loved. Imp. Love [ye or you,] or 
Do you love. 

. Third Persm Plural. 
Iio). They love. They loved. They have loved. They had 
loved, They will love. They will have loved. Pot. They may 
love. They might love. They may have loved. They might have 
loved. SuBJ. If they love, If they loved. |J» 

Ob^. — In the familiar style, the second person singular of thjs verb, is 
usually formed thus : Ind. Thou lov'st, Thou loved, Thou hast loved, Thou 
had loved, Thou will love, Thou will have loved. Pot. Thou may love, 
Thou might love. Thou mav have loved, Thou might have loved. Subj. If 
thou love, If thou loved. IMF. Love [thou,] or Do thou love. 

SECOND EXAMPLE. 

"^ The irregular adive verb SEE, conjugated affirmatively. 

Principal Parts. 

Present.^ Preterit, Imp. Participle. Petf PartidpU, 
See. Saw. Seeing. Seea« 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, 

To see. 
Perfixt Tense. 
To have seen. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Bingulmt. Plural. 

1. I see, . 1. We see, 

2. Thou seest, 2. You see, 

3. He sees; 3. They see. 

Imperfect Tense. 
SinguUur. Plural. 

1. I saw, 1. We saw, 

2. Thousawest, 2. You saw, 
3 He saw; 3. They saw. 

^ Perfea Tense. g 

Singular. Plural. ' 

1. I have seen, 1. We have se6n, 

2. Thou hast seen, 2. You have seen, 

3. lie has seen; 3. They nave seen. 

6* 



Pliqfcrfed Term, 
Siaigular. Plmal, 

1. I had seen, 1. We had seen, 

2. Thou hadst seen, 2. You had seen, 

3. He had seen ; 3. They had seen. 

FirU'future Tense, 
Singular. ' P,lural. 

1. I shall see, 1. We shall see, 

2. Thou wilt see, 2. You will see, 

3. He will see ; 3. They will see. 

Secandrfidure Tense. 
Stngtdar. Plural 

1. I shall have seen, 1. We shall have seen, 

2. Thou wilt have seen, 2. You will have seen, 

3. He will have seen ; 3. They will have seen. 

POTENTIAL HOOD. 

Present Tetae. 
Singular. Plural 

1. I may see, 1. We may see, 

2. Thou roayst see, 2. You may see, . 

3. He may see ; 3. They may see. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. I might see, 1. We might see, 

2. Thou mightst see, 2. You might see, 
1. He might see ; 1. They might see. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may have seen, 1. We may ha«re seen, ' 

2. Thou mayst have.seen, 2. You may have seen, 

3. He may have seen ; 3. They may have seen. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. . 

1. I might have seen, 1. We might have seen, 

2. Thou mightst have seen, 2. You might have seen, 
2. He might have seen ; 3. They might have seen. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plwral 

1. If I ace, 1. If we see, 

2. If thou see, 2. If you see, 
8. If he see; 3. If they see. 
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Imperfea Teme. 

Singula/r. Phrai, 

1. If I saw, 1. If we saw, 

2. If thou saw, 2. If you saw, 

3. If he saw ; 3. If they saw. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
SinguUvr, 2, See [thou,] or Do thou see; 

Plural 2. See [ye or you,] or Do you see. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect. 3. The Pluperfect 

Seeing. Seen. Having seen, y^ 

Obs. — In the femiliar style, the second person olngular of this verb, is 
usually ibnned thus: Ind. Thou seest, Thou saw, Thou hast seen, Thou had 
■een, Thou will see, Thou will have seen. Pot. Thou may see, Thou might 
nee, Thou may have seen, Thou might have seen. SuBJ. If thou see^ If 
thou saw. Imp. See [thou,] or Do won see. 

^ THIRD EXAMPLE. 

The irregular neuter verb BE^ conjugated agirmaiivdtf. 
Principal Parts. 
Present. Preterit. Imp. Participle. Perf. Partidpie, 
Be. ^ Was. Being. Been. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

To be. ^ 

Perfect Tense. 

To nave been. . 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
Obs. — Be was formerly used in the indicative present: as, "We be twelv« 
brethren."— G«n. xlii. 32. " What be these two olive branches V'—Zeck. iv. 
12. Hut this construction is now obsolete. 



1. 

2. 
3. 


Singular. Plural. 
I am, 1. We are. 
Thou art, 2. You are, 
He is; 3. They are. 


1. 
2. 

a 


Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

I was, 1. We were, 

Thou wast, 2. You were. 

He \nB\ 8. Thevwere. 
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Petfea Teim. 
Smgttlar. Plural 

1 I have been, 1. We have been, 

a. Thou hast been, 2. You have been, . 

8 He has been; 3. They have been. 

♦ Pkfeafea Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been, 1. We had been, 

2. Thou hadBt been, 2. You had been, 

3. He had been; 3. They had been. 

Fifsl-fidure Tense. 
Singular, Plv/ral. 

1. I shall be, 1. We shall be, 

2. Thou wilt be, 2. You will be, 

3. He will be; 3. They will be. 

Second-Jutwre Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

i. I shall have been, 1. We shall have beeUi 

2. Thou wilt have been, 2. You will have been 

3. He will have been ; 3. They will have been. 

POTENTIAL HOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. I may be, 1. We may be, 

2. Thou mayst be, 2. You may be, 

3. He may be ; . 3. They may be. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Stngidar. Plural. 

1. I might be, 1. We might be, 

2. Thou mightst be, 2. You might be, 
8. He might be ; 3. They might be. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I may have been, 1. We may have been, 

2. Thou mayst have been, 2. You may have been, 
8. He may have been; 3. They may have been. 

Plumed Tense. 
Singuuvr. Plural. 

1. I might have been, 1. We might have been, 

2. Thou mightst have been, 2. You might have been, 
8. He might have been ; 3. They might have been. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tmse. 
SinguUvr, Plural 

1. If I be, 1. Ifw6 be, 

2. If thou be, 2. If you bet 

3. Kho be; 3. If they be. 

Invperfed Tense, 
Singjdar. Plural 

. I. If I were, 1. If we were, 

2. If thou wert, 2. If you were, 

3. If he were ; 3. If they were. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tefise. 
Singular, 2. ' Be [thou J or Do thou be ; 

Plural 2. Be [)*e &r you,} or Do you be. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect, 2. The Perfect. 3. The Pluperfect. 

Being. Been. Having been. 

Obs. — In the familiar style, the second person singular 5f this verb is usual- 
ly formed thus : Ind. Thou art, Thou was, Thou hast been, Thou had been. 
Thou will be, Thou will have been. Pot. Thou may be. Thou might be, 
Thou may have been, Thou might have been. Subj. If thou be, If thou 
were. Imp. Be [thou,] or Do thou be. ^ 

II. COMPOUND FORM, ACTIVE OR NEUTER. 

Active and neuter verbs may also be conjugated, by ad- 
ding the Imperfect Participle to the auxiliary verb be, 
through all its changes ; as, I arr^ writing — ^He is sitting. 
This form of the verb denotes a continuance* of the ac- 
tion or the state of being, and is, on ndSany occasions, pref- 
erable to the simple form of the verb. 

Obs. — Verbs of this farm have sometimes a paasioe signification ; as, "Ths 
books are now selling." — AlUrCa Gram. p. 82. " It requires no motion ia 
the organs whilst it ia forming" — Murray's Gram. p. &. "While the work 
of the temple uaa carrying on." — Dr. J. Owen. " The desij^ns of Provi- 
dence are carrying on." — Bp. Butler. " Wo are permitted to Know nothing 
of what ia transacting in the regions above us." — Dr. Blair. Expressions 
of this kind are condemned by some critics; but the usage is unquestiona- 
bly of far better authority, and (according to my apprehension]} in far better 
taste, than the more complex phraseology which some late writers adopt in 
its stead ; as, " The books are now bding aoHd." 



* Those verbs which, in their simple form, imply continuance, do not ad- 
1 jit the compound form -, thus we say, " I reaped him ;" but not, '* I am raapect- 
4|f him.*' 
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FOURTH EXAMPLE. 

The irregular active verb READ, conjugated affirmalivdy in the 

Compovrnd Form. 

Principal Parts of the Simple Verb. 

Present. Preterit, Imp. Participle. Perf. PartidpU 

Read. Read. Reading. Read. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

To be reading. 

Perfect Tense. 

To have been reading* 

INDICATIVE MOOD. . 

Present Tense, 

Singvlar. Plural. 

1. I am reading, I. We are reading, 

2. Thou art reading, 2. You are leading, 

3. He is reading ; 3. They are reading. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I was reading, 1. We were reading, 

2. Thou wast reading, 2. You were reading, 

3. He was reading ; 3. They were reading. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singvlar. Plural. 

1. 1 have been reading, 1. We have been reading 
£. Thou hast been reading, 2. You have been reading 
3. He has been reading ; 3. They have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Singular, ^ Plural. 

1. I had been reading, 1. We had been reading, • 

2. Thou hadst been reading, 2. You had been reading, 
8. He had been reading ; 3. They had been reading. 

First'fuiure Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I shall be reading, 1. We shall be reading 

2. Thou wilt be reading, 2. You will be reading, 

3. He will be reading ; 3. They will be reading, 

SecondrfiUure Tense, 
Singular, 1. I shall have been reading, 

2. Thou wilt have been reading, 

3. He will have been reading ; 
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Plural 1. We diall have been reading, 

2. You will have been reading, 

8. They will have been reading. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

SingvloMT. Plural 

1. I may be reading, 1. We may be reading, 
8. Thou mayst be reading, 2. You may be reading, 
S. He may be reading ; 3. The^ may be reading. 

ImftrfeU Team, 
Singular. Plural 

. . I might be reading, 1. We' might be reading, 

2. Thou mightst be reading, 2. You might be reading, 
8. He might be reading ; 3. They might be reading. 

Perfed Tense, 
Singular* I. I may have been reading, 

2. Thou mayst have been reading, 

3. He may have been reading ; 
- Plural, 1. We may have been reading, 

2. You may have been reading, 

3. They may have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Singula/r, 1. I might have been reading, 

2. Thou mightst have been reading, 

3. He might have been reading ; 
Plural 1. We might have been reading, 

2. You might have been reading, 
8. They might have been reading. ^ 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural 

1. Ifl be reading, 1. If we be reading, 

2. If thou be reading, 2. If you be reading, 

3. If he be reading; 8. If mey be reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. If I were reading, 1. Ifwe were reading, 

2. If thou wert reading, 2. If you were reading, 
8. If he were reading ; 3. If they were reading. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

^Present Tense, 

Sing, 2. Be [thou] reading, or Do thou be reading. 

Plur. 2. Be [ye or you] reading, or Do you be reading. 
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\ PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imptffed. ' 2. The Perfect. 3. The Pluperfect. 

Being reading. » Having been reading. 

Ob8. — ^In the familiar style, the second person singular of this verb, is 
usually f(Nmiod thus: Ind. Thou art reading, Thou was reading, Thou 
hast been reading, Thou had been reading, Thou will bo reading, Thou 
will have been reading. Pot. Thou may be reading, Thou mi^ht lie read- 
ing. Thou may have been reading, Thou mi^ht have been reading. SoBJ. 
If thou be reading, If thou were reading. Imp. Be [thou] reading, w Do 
thou be reading. 

III. FORM OF PASSIVE VERBS. 

Passive verbs, in English, are always of a compound 
form ; being made from active-transitive verbs, by adding 
the Perfect Participle to the auxiliary verb be, through 
all its changes : thus, from the active-transitive, verb love^ 
is formed tlie passive verb he loved. 

Obs. 1. — A few activft-intransitive verbs, that merely imply motion, or 
change of condition, may be put into this form, with a neuter signification; 
making not passive but ntuler verbs, which express nothing more than the 
state which results from the change : as, I am come ; He is risen; They are 
faUen. Our ancient writers, after the manner of the French, very frequent- 
ly employed this mode of conjugation in a neuter sense; but, with a few ex- 
ceptions, present usage is clearly in favour of the auxiliary /lave in preference 
to 6«, whenever the verb formed with the perfect participle is not passive ; 
as. They have arrived — not. They are arrived. 

Obs. 2. — Passive verbs may be distinguished from neuter verbs of the 
same form, by a reference to the s^ent or instrument ; which frequently isi 
and always may be expressed after passive verbs ; but which never is, ana 
never can be, expressed after neuter verbs : as, " The thief has been caught 
by the qfficerJ^ — " Pens are madfe with a knife" 

FIFTH EXAMPLE. 

The^egvla/r passive verb BE LOVED, conjugated affirfruUivdy, 

Principal Parts of the Active Verb. 

Present. -Preterit. Imper. Participle. Perfect Participle, 

Lo>ve. Loved. Loving. Loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

To be loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

To have been loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singtdar. Plural. 

1. I am loved, 1. We are loved, 

2. Thou art loved, 2. You are loved, 
8. He is loved ; 3. They are loved. 






Imperfect Tense* 
Singular. ' Plural ^ 

1. I was loved, 1. We were loved, 

2. Thou wast loved, 2. You were loved^ 

3. He was loved ; 3. They were loved. 

PeTfed Tense. 
Singular, Plural 

^ 1. I have been loved, 1. We have been loved, 

2. Thou hast been loved, 2. You have been loved, 

3. He has been loved ; 3. They have been loved. 

Plwperfecl Tense. 
Singula/r. Phiral. 

1. I had been loved, 1. We had been loved, 

2. Thou hadst been loved, 2.. You had been loved, 

3. He had been loved ; 3. They had been loved. 

First'fithire Tense. • 
Singular. Plural 

1. I shall be loved, 1. We shall be loved, 

2. Thou wilt be loved, 2. You will be loved, 

3. He will be loved ; 3. They will be loved, 

Second-fiUure Tense. 

Singula/r. 1. I shall have been loved, 

2. Thou wilt have been loved, 

3. He will have been loved ; 
Plural. 1. We shall have been loved, 

2. You will have been loved, 

3. They will have been loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. I may be loved, 1. We may be toved^ 

2. Thou mayst be loved, 2. You may be loved^ 
8. He may be loved; 3* ITiey may be laved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plwral. 

1. I raig'ht be loved, 1. We might be loyed, 

2. Thou mightst be loved, 2. You might be loved, 

3. He might beloved; 3. They might be IotwL 
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Singula/r. 1. I may have been loved^ 

2. Thou mayst have been loved, 

3. He may have been loved ; 
Plwral, 1. We may have been loved, 

2. You may have been loved, 

3. They may have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
SingulaT. 1. I might have been loved, 

2. Thou mightst have been loved, 

3. He might have been loved ; 
Plwral, 1. We might have been loved, 

2. You might have been' loved, 

3. They might have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singvlar, Plural 

1. If I beloved, 1. If we beloved, 

2. If thou be loved, 2. If you be loved, 

3. If he bejoved; 3. If they beloved 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singvla/r, Plural. 

1. If I were loved, 1. If we were loved, 

^ 2. If thou wert loved, 2. If you were loved, 

3. If he were loved ; 3. If they were loved. / 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. •» 

Singvla/r. g. Be [thou,] loved, or Do thou be lovea ,* 

Plv/raL 2. Be [ye or you,] loved, or Do you be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect. 2. The PerfecL 3. The Pluperfect. 

Being loved. Loved. Having been loveA 

Obs. — In the familiar style, the second person singular of this verb, is 
Qsnally formed thus : Ind. Thou art loved, Thou was loved, Thou hast been 
loved, Thou had been loved, Thou will be loved. Thou will have been loved. 
Pot. Thou may be loved, Thou might be loved, Thou ma^ have been loved, 
Thou might have been loved. Subj. If thou be loved, If thou were loved. 
Imp. Be [thou] loved, or Do thou be loved. 

rV. FORM OF NEGATION. 

A v«rb is conjugated negatively, by placing the adverb 
not after it, or after the first auxiliary ; but the infinitive 
and participles take the negative first : as, 
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Inf. Not to love, Not to have loved. Jkd. I love not, or I 
do not love, I loved not, or I did not love, I have not loved, 
I had not loved, I shall not love, I shall not have loved. Pot. 
I may, can,* or must not love ; I might, could,- would, or shoald 
not love ; I may, can, or must not have loved ; I might, could, 
would, or should not have loved. Subj. If I love not, If I loved 
not Pajrt. Not loving, Not loved. Not having loved. 

V. FORM OP aUESTION. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively^ in the indicative 
and potential moods, by placing the nominative after it, or 
after the first auxiliary : as, 

Ind. Do I love ? Did I love ? Have I -loved ? Had I loved % 
Shall I love ? Shall 1 have loved ? Pot. May, can, or must I 
love 1 Might, could, would, or should I love ? May, can, or 
must I have loved? Might, could, would, or should I have 
loved? 

VL FORM OF QUESTION WITH NEGIATION. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively and negatively^ in 
the indicative and potential moods, by placing the nomina- 
tive and the adverb not after the verb, or after the first 
auxiliary: as, 

Ind. Do I not love ? Did I not love 1 Have I not loved % 
Had I not loved? Shall I not love? Shall I not have loved t 
Pot. May, can, <w must I not love ? Might, could, would, or 
should I not love ? May, can, or must I not have loved? Mighty 
could, would, or should I not have loved ? 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

An irregular verb is a verb that does not form the pre- 
terit and perfect participle by assuming d or ed. 

0b8. 1. — When the verb ends in a sharp consonant, t is sometimes im* 
properly substituted for ed^ making the preterit and the perfect participle ir- 
regular in spelling, when they are not so in sound : as, diatrest for diairessec^ 
tost for toB8ed^ curst for oursedj crackt for cracked. 

Obs. 2. — When the verb ends with a smooth consonant, the substita-' 
tion of •/ for ed produces an irregularity in sound, as well' as in writing. 
In some such irregularities, the poets are indulged for the sake of rhyme ; 
but the best speakers and writers of prose prefer the regular form wherever 
good use has sanctioned it: thus, learned is better t^ui learnt; burned,' 

♦ When power is denied, can and not are united to prevent ambiguity ; 9M, 
"1 cannot go." But when the power is affirmed, and something else is denied, 
the words are written separately ; as, " The Christian apologist can not merely 
expose the utter baseness of the infidel assertion, but he has positive ground 
for erecting an opposite and confronting assertion in its place." — Dr. CluUmerM, 
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Chan burnt; ptnntdj than pmU; absorbed^ than dbtorptg wpdUd, tbtak tgfUtg 
ttneUedf than anuU. 

, Obs. 3. — Several of the irregalar Terbs are varioiuly used by the best an-^ 
thoTB ; and many preterite and participles which were fomerly in good wm, 
are now obsolete, or becoming bo. 

0b8. 4. — The simple irr^udar verbs are about 170 in number, and an 
nearly ail monoevliables. They are derived from the Saxon, in which lan- 
guage they are also, tor the most part, irregular. 

Obs. 5. — ^The following alphabetical list exhibito the simple ineffuIarTcalM, 
as they are now eencraily used. Where the regular form b preferable, it is 
inserted firat, and at full length ; those which mive a regular form lew an- 
thorized, are marked with the letter R. 
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^Present, 


Preterit. 


Imp. Participle. 


Perf. ParticipU. 


Abide, 


abode, 


abiding, 


abode. 


Be, 


was. 


being, 


been. 


Bear, 


bore or bare. 


bearing. 


borne or bom.* 


Beat, 


beat. 


beating, 


beaten or beat 


Begin, 


began. 


beginning. 


begun. 


Bend, 


beht,R 


bending, 


bent, R 


Beseech, 


besought. 


beseeching, 


besought 


Bid, 


bid or baie, 


bidding. 


bidden or bid* 


Bind, 


bound, 


binding, 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit, 


biting, 
bleeding. 


bitten or bit 


Bleed, 


bled. 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew. 


blowing. 


blown. 


Break, 


broke, 


breaking. 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred. 


breeding. 


bred. 


Bring, 
Build, 


brought, 


brinsfing, 
building. 


brought 


built, R. 


buUt, R 


Burst, 


burst. 


bursting. 


burst 


Buy, 


bought. 


buying. 


bought 


Cast, 


cast, 


casting. 


cast. 


Catch, 


cauffht, R. 
chid. 


catching. 


caufi^ht, R 
chidden or chid. 


Chide, 


chiding, 


Choose, 


chose. 


choosing. 


chosen. 


Cleave,! 


cleft or clore, 


cleaving. 


cleft &r cloven. 


Cling, 


clung. 


clinging, 
clothing, 


clung. 


Clothe, 


clothed Of clad, 


clothed or clad. 


Come, 


came, 


coming. 


come. 


Cost, 


cost. 


costing. 


cost 


Crow, 


crowed or crew, 


crowing. 


crowed. 


Creep, 


crept, R. 


creeping. 


crept R 


Cut, 


cut. 


cuttmg. 


cut 



• Borne signifiefl carried; bom signifies brought forth. 
t Cleave to split, is irregular as abore ; deave, to stick*, is regular, but dam 
was formerly used in the preterit. 
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T 


iPmwri. 


Prderii. 


Imp. Participle, 


Perf. ParUdpUL 


Dare, 


dared or durst, 


daring, 


dared. 


Deal, 


deal^ R. 


dealing. 


dealt, R 


Dig, 


dug, R. 


digging. 


dug, R. 


Do, 


did. 


doing. 


done. 


Draw, 


drew. 


drawing, 


drawn. 


Dream, 


dreamt, R. 


dreamirwj 


dreamt, R. 


Drive, 


drove, 


driving. 


driven. 


Drink, 


drank. 


drinking. 


drunk. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, R. 


dwelling. 


dweh, R, 


Eat, 


ate or eat 


eating. 


eaten. 


Fall, 
Feed, 


fell. 


falling. 


fallen. 


fed 


feeding. 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt, 


feeling. 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought. 


fighting, 


fought 


Find, 


found. 


finding. 


found. 


Flee, 


fled. 


fleeing, 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung. 


• flinging. 


flung. 


Fly, 


flew, 


flying, 


flown. 


Foi-sake, 


, forsook. 


forsaking, 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze. 


freezing, 


frozen. 


Get, 


go^ 


getting. 


got or gotten. 


Gild, 


gilt, R. 


gilding, 


gilt, R. 


Gird, 


girt, R. 


girding,. •. 


girt, R. 


Give, 


gave. 


giving. 


given. 


Go, 


went, 


going. 


gone. 


Graved, 


graved, 
ground. 


graving. 


graved or graven 


Grind, 


grinding. 


ground. 


Grow, 


grew, 


growing, 
hanging. 


grown. 


Hang, 


hung, R. 


hung, R. 


Have, 


had, 


having. 


had. 


Hear, 


heard. 


hearing. 


heard. 


Heave, 


heaved or hove, 


heaving, 


heaved or hoven. 


Hew, 


hewed. 


hewing. 


hewed or hewn. 


Hide, 


hid. 


hiding, ' 


hidden or hid. 


Hit, 


hit. 
held. 


hitting, 


hit 


Hold, 


holding. 


held. 


Hurt, 


hurt. 


hurting. 


hurt 


Keep, 
Kneel, 


kept. 


keeping. 


kept 


kneeled or knelt, 


kneeling. 


kneeled or knelt 


Knit, 


knit, R. 


knitting. 


knit, R. 


Know, 


knew, 


knowing. 


known. 


Lade, 


laded, • 


lading. 


laden, R, 


Lay, 


laid. 


laying. 


laid. 


Liean, 


leaned or leant, 


leaning. 


leaned orleaat 


Lead, 


led. 


leading. 


led. 


Leave, 


left, 


leaving, 


left. 
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Lend, 

Let, 

Lie, 

Light, 

Lose, 

Make, 

Mean, 

Meet, 

Mow, 

Pay, 

Put, 

auit, 

Read, 

Reave, 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Ring, 

Rise, 

Rive, 

Run, 

Saw, 

Say, 

See, 

Seek, 

Seethe, 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set, 

Shake, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Shine, 

Shoe, 

Show, 

Shoot, 

Shut, 

Shrel 

Shrink, 

Sink, 

Sit, 

Slay, 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

UlJag, 

>' 
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, 


PreUrU, 


Imp. Participh 


I. Per/. Partici^ 


lent, 


lending, 


lent. 


let,' 


letting, 


let 


lay, 


' JyJngj 


lain. 


lighted or lit. 


lighting, 


lighted or lit 


lost, 


losing. 


lost. 


made. 


making, 


made. 


meant, R. 


meaning, 


meant, R. 


met. 


meeting, 


met 


mowed. 


mowing. 


mowed or mown 


paid. 


paying. 


paid- 


P^f» . 


pultmg, 


put 


quitted or quit. 


quitting, 


quitted or quit 


read, 


reading. 


read. 


reft, R. 


reaving. 


reft, R. 


rent. 


rending. 


rent 


rid, 
rode. 


ridding. 


rid. 


riding. 


ridden or rode. 


rung or rang. 


ringing, 


rung. 


rose,- 


rising, 


risen. 


rived. 


• riving, 


riven or rived. 


ran. 


running. 


run. 


sawed. 


sawing. 


sawed or sawn. 


said, 


saying. 


said. 


saw, 


seeing, 


seen. 


SOUorht, 

seemed or sod, 


seeking, 
seething. 


sought 

seethed or soddeik 


sold. 


selling. 


sold. ' 


sent. 


sending. 


sent 


set, 


setting. 


set 


shook. 


shaking. 


shaken. 


shaved, 
shearea. 


sha ving, 


shaved or shaven, 1 


shearing. 


sheared or shorn. 


shed, 


shedding. 


shed. 


shone, R. 


shining. 


shone, R. 


shod. 


shoeing, 


shod. 


showed. 


showing. 


shown, R. 


shot. 


shooting. 


shot 


shut, 


shutting. 


shut 


shred, 


shredding, 


shred. 


shrunk. 


shrinking. 


shrunk. 


sun£^ or sanfif, 
sunk or sank. 


singing, 
sinking, , 


sung, 
sunk 


sat, 


sitting, 


sat 


slew, 


slaying, 


slain. 


it- 


sleeoing, ' 


slept 


. sliding, 


slioden «r aliiL 


slttng. 


dinging, 


draff 
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Slink, 
Slit, 
Smite, 
Sow, 
Speak, 
Speed, 
Spend, 
Spill, 
Spin, 
Spit, 
Split, 
Spread, 
Spring, 
Stand, 
Steal, 
Stick, 
Sting, 
Stride, 
Strike, 
String, 
Strive, 
Strow, 
Swear, 
Sweat, 
Sweep, 
Swell, 
Swim^ 
Swing, 
Take, 
Teach, 
Tear, 
Tell, 
Think, 
Thrive, 
Throw, 
Thrust, 
Tread, 
Wake, 
Wear, 
Weave, 
Weep, 
Win, 
Wind, 
Wont- 
Work, 

Wnte^ 



PraeriL 


Imp, Participle, 


slunkj 


slinking. 


slit, R. 


slitting. 


smote, 
sowed. 


smiting. 


sowing. 


spoke, ^. 


speaking, 


sped. 


speeding. 


spent, 


spending. 


spilt, R. 


[filling. 


spun, 


spinning, 


spit or spat, 


spitting, 


split. 


splitting, 


spread, 


[^reading, 


sprung or sprang, 


sprin^ring. 


stood, 


standmg. 


stole, 


stealing. 


stuck, 


sticking. 


stung. 


stinging, 
striding. 


strode or strid, 


struck. 


striking. 


strung, R. 


stringing. 


strove, R. 


. striving. 


strowed, 


strowing. 


swore. 


swearing. 


sweated pr swet, 


sweating. 


swept, 
swelled. 


sweeping, 
swelling. 


swum or swam, 


swimming. 


swung, 


swinging, 


took, 


takin^r, 


taught, 


teachmg. 


tore. 


tearing. 


told. 


telling. 


thought. 


thinkmg. 


thrived or throve, 


thriving. 


threw, R. 


throwing. 


thrust, 


thrusting. 


trod. 


treading, 


waked or woke, 


waking, 


wore, 


wearing. 


wove, R 


weaving. 


wept, R. 


weeping, 


won, 


winning, 


wound, R 


winding,' 


wont, R. 


wonting. 


worked or wrought, working, 


wrung, R 


wringing, 


WM9f 


wntingi 



Perf Participle. 
slunk, 
slit, R. 

smitten or srait 
sowed or sown, 
spoken, 
sped, 
spent, 
spilt, R, 
spun, 
spit, 
split, 
spread, 
sprung 
stood, 
stolen, 
stuck! 
stung, 
stridden, 
struck, 
strung, R. 
striven, R. 
strowed or strowiL 
sworn. 

sweated or swet 
swept. 

swelled or swollen, 
swum, 
swung, 
taken, 
taught 
torn, 
told, 
thought 

thrived or thriven, 
thrown, R. 
thrust 

trodden or trod, 
waked, 
worn, 
woven, R 
wept, R. 
won. 
wound, 
wont, R. 

worked orwrought 
wrung. 
wriltaiL 



^ BNOLISa ailAMMAS. 

, — ^In the preceding list, those preterits and portidirfes which are pre> 
lermme, and best supported by authorities, are placed first All compounds 
that follow the form of their simple verbs, are here omitted. Some word* 
which are obsolete, have also been omitted, that the learner might not mis- 
take them for words in present use. Some of those which are placed laM^ 
are now little used. 

J^' ' DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

A defective verb is a verb which wants some of the prin- 
cipal parts. When any of the principal parts are wanting, 
the tenses usually derived from tiiose parts are also wanting. 

All the auxiliaries, except do^ be, and have, are defective. The 
following is a list of the defective verbs : 

PreserU. Preterit, Imp, Part, Perf. Part. 

Beware, 

Can, . could, _— 

May, might, 

Must, must, 

Ought, ought, 

Shall, should, 

Will, would, 

Q,uoth, quoth, ' 

Obs. 1. — Beware is not used in the indicative present. Must is never 
varied in termination. Ought is invariable, except in the solemn style, 
where we find ougktest. Witt is sometimes used as a principal verb, and 
as such is regular and complete. Quo^ is used only in ludicrous lan- 
guage, and is not varied. It seems to be properly the third person singu- 
Far of the present ; for it ends in th^ and quod was formerly used as the pre- 
terit: as, 

" Yea, so sayst thou, {quod Troylus,) alas V*— Chaucer. 

Obs. 2. — Some verbs from the nature of the subject to which they refer, 
can be used only in the third person singular; as, It rains; it snows; it 
freezes; it hails; it lightens; it thunders. These have been called imper' 
sorud verbs. The neuter pronoun i/, which js always used before them, does 
not seem to represent any noun, but, in connexion with the verb, merely to 
express a state of things. . ^ 



OP THE PARTICIPLE. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, participating 
the properties of a verb and an adjective ; and is generally 
formed by adding ing, rf, or ed, to the verb : thus, from the 
verb rule, are formed three participles, two simple and one 
compound ; as, 1. ruling, 2. ruled, 3. having ruled. 

Obs. 1. — ^Almost all verbs and participles seem to have their veiy 
essence in motion or the privation c^ motion. And to all motion and rest, 
time and place are necessary concomitants; nor are the ideas of degree 
and moMur often irrelevant. Hence the use uf teiMt and of adurbtk 
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For wbtttmerer eonies to pass, must came to pew BonuHme and mm&afuirtt 
and, in everv event, something must be affected wmewhat and aomehav. 
Hence it is evident that those grammarians are right, who say that ail par' 
Hciplca imply time. But it does not follow that ^he English participlei 
divide time, like the tenses of a verb, and specify th^ period of action; 
on tlie contrary, it is certain and manifest that they do not The phrase, 
" men labouring" conveys no other idea than that of labourere at work ; 
it no more suggests the <£fn«, than the place, degree, or manner of thdr 
work. AU thoKS ciioumstances require other wprds to exnress them ; m, 
" Men nme. here awkiearcUy labouring muc/t to little purpose. 

Obs. 2. — Participles retain the e^^ifUU meaning of their verbs : and, like 
verba, are cithor acUve-iranaUivef acUve-inlranaUive, passive or neuier, in 
their signification. For this reason, man^ have classed them with the verbs. 
But their formal meaning is obviously different. They convey no affirma- 
tion, but usually relate to nouns or pronouns, like qdjeciioea, except when 
they are joined with auxiliaries to form the compound tenses. Hence some 
have injudiciously ranked them with the adjectives. We have assigned 
them a separate place among the parts of speech, because experience has 
shown that it is expedient to do so. 

Obs. 3. — The English participles are all derived from the root of their 
respective verbs, and do not (like those of some other languages) take their 
names from the tenses. They are reckoned among the princii»J parts in 
the conjugation of their verbs, and many of the tenses are formed from 
them. In the compound forms of conjugation, they are found alike in all 
the tenses. They do not therefore, of themselves, express any particular 
time; but they cfenote the state of the being, action, or passion, in regard to 
its progress or completion. [See remarks on the Participles j in the Partr 
Royal Ixdin and Greek Cframmars.'] 

CLASSES. 

English verbs have severally three participles ; which 
have been very variously denominated, perhaps the most 
accurately thus : the Imperfect, the Perfect, and the Plur 
perfect. Or, as their order is undisputed, they may be con- 
veniently called the First, the Second, and the Third. 

L The imperfect participle is that which implies a con 
tinuance of the being, action, or passion ; as, being, loving j 
seeing, wrUhig — being loved, being seen, being writing. 

II. The perfect participle is that which implies a com- 
pletiort of the being, action, or passion ; as, been, loved^ 
seen, written. 

III. The pluperfect participle is that which implies a 
previous cotnpletion oi the being, action, or passion ; as, 
having loved, having seen, having written — having 
been loved, having been writing, having been written. 

The First or Imperfect Participle, when simple, is al- 
ways formed by adding ing to the i:adical verb ; as, lookf 
looking : when compound, it is formed by prefixing being 
to some other simple participle ; as, being reading, being 
read. 
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The Second or Perfect Participle is always simple, and 
is regularly fomaed by adding d or ed to the radical verb : 
those verbs from which it is foimed otherwise, are inserted 
\n the list as being irregular. 

The Third or Pluperfect Participle is always com- 
pound, and is formed by prefixing having to the perfect, 
when the compound is double, and having beeti to the per- 
fect or the imperfect, when the compound is triple : as, hav- 
ing spoken, having been spoktn, having been speaking, 

Obs. 1. — Some have supposed that both the simple participles denote 
present time; some have supposed th?t the one denotes present and the 
other past time; some have supposed Mi^t neither has any regard to time; 
and some have supposed that both are of all times. In regard to the manr 
ner of their signification, some have supposed the one to be active and the 
other to be passive; some have supposed the participle in ing to be active 
or neuter, and the other active or passive ; and some have supposed that 
either of them may be active, passive, or neuter. Nor is there any more 
unanimity among grammarians, in respect to the compounds. Hence 
several diflferent names have been loosely given to each of the participles ; 
and somedmes veith manifest improprie^ ; as when Buchanntn, m his con- 
jugations, calls bdng Active — and &een, having been, and luwing had. Pas- 
sive. The First participle has been called the Present, the Imperfect, the 
Activi, the Present active, the Present passive, the Present neuter; the 
Second has been called the Perfect, the Past, the Passive, the Perfect active, 
the Perfect passive, the Perfect i^euter ; and the TTUrd has been called 
the C<Hnpound, the Compound active, the Compound passive, the Com- 
pound perfect, the Pluperfect. But the application of a name is of liUle 
consequence, so that the thing itself be rightly understood by the learner. 
Grammar should be taught in a style at once neat and plain, clear and 
brief Upon the choice of his terms the writer has bestowed much reflec- 
tion; yet he finds it impossible either to please everybody, or to explain all 
the reasons for preference. 

Obs. 2. — ^The participle in ing represents the action or state as cordimi^ 
ing and ever incomplete; it is therefore rightly termed the imperfect par- 
ticiple: whereas the participle in ed always has reference to the action as 
done and complete ; and is oy proper contradistinction called the perfecv 
participle. It is hardly necessary to add, that the terms perfect and imper- 
fect^ as thus applied to the English participles, have no reference to time^ or 
to those tenses of the verb which are usually Tbut not very accurately^ 
named by these epithets. The terms present ana past do denote time^ ana 
are in a kind of oblique contradistinction ; but how well they apply to the 
participles may be seen by the following texts : " God teas in Christ, reconr 
eiUng the world unto himself."—" We pray you in Christ's stead, be ye ree- 
onciled to God."— iSlC. Pavl. 

Obs. 3.— The participle in ing has, by many, been called the present 
participle. But it is as applicable to past or future, as to present time; 
otherwise such expressions as, " I nad been wriling" — " I shall be 
writing" would be solecisms. It has also been called Uie adive participle. 
But it is not always active, even when derived firom an active verb: 
for such expressions as, " The goods are selling" — " The ships are 
now buildings" are in use, and not without authority. The disHn- 
guiahing characteristic of this participle is, that it denotes an unfinished 
and progressive state of the being, action, or passion; it is therefon 
properly denominated the lUPfiiiFECT partidpie. If the term wereap^kd 
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with reiexence to /m^, it would be no more objectionable than the word 
preseTtt^ and would be equally supported by tbe usa^e of the Greek linguists. 
This name is approved by Murray* and adopted by several of the more 
recent grammanans. [See the works of Dr. CrombUf J. Orant^ T, O. 
ChurefuUy and O. LewiSf published in London.] 

0b8. 4. — ^The participle in m?, as is mentioned above, denotes a eompU- 
Hon of the being, action, or pasaon, and should therefore be denomi- 
nated the PERFECT participle. But thiis completion may be spoken oi as 
fffesent, past, or future, for the participle itself has no tenses^ and make» 
no distinction of time, nor should the name be supposed to refer to the 
perfect tense. The perfect participle of transitive verbs, being used in 
tbe formatbn of passive verbs, is somethnes called the passive participle. 
it has a passive signification, except when it is used in forming the com- 
pound tenses of the active verb. Hence the difference between the sen- 
tences, "I have written a letter;" and "I have a letter written;" — the 
former being equivalent to Scripsi lUeragf and the latter to Sunt mihi Utertn 
scripkc 

Obs. 5. — ^The third participle has most generally been called the comr 
pound or the compound perfect. The latter of these -terms seems to be 
rather objectionable on account of its length; and agahist the former it 
may be urged that, in the compound forms of conjugation, the first or 
imperfect participle is a compound. Dr. Adam calls haxnng kited the 
perfect participle oc^ire, which he says must be rendered in Latin by the 
pluperfect of tne subjunctive, " as, he having loved, quum amavisset ;'' bu^ 
It IS manifest that the perfect participle of the verb to hve^ whether active 
or passive, b the simple word lace^j and not this compound. Many writers 
erroneously represent the participle in ing as always active, and the partici- 
ple in m2 as always passive ; and some, among whom is Buchanan, making 
no distinction between the simple perfect Imf'ed and the compound having 
lovedf place the latter with the former, and call it passive also. But if . 
this participle is to be named with reference to ito meaning, there is perhaps 
no better term for it t^an the epithet P/-tfp67/ec<, which several gramma- 
rians have applied to this use. Not because this compound is really of 
the pluperfect tense, but because it always denotes being, action, or pas^ 
Sion, that is, or was, or will be, completed before the doing or being of 
something else ; and, of course, when the latter tlnng is represented as 
past, the participle must correspond to the pluperfect tense of its verb; 
as, " Having explained her views, it was necessary she should expatiate on 
the vanity and futility of the enjoyments promised by Pleasure.'^— Jam^<^- 
jon'a Rhet. p. 181. Here having explained is equivalent to when^slu had 
explained. ' 

Obs. 6. — Participles often become adjectives^ and are construed before 
nouns to denote quality. Words of a participial form, may be regarded 
as adjectives: 1. When they reject the idea of time, and denote some- 
thing customary or habitual, .rather than a transi^it act or state ; as, A 
lying rogue, i. e. one adcUcted to lying. 3. When they admit adverbs of 
comparison; as, A more learned man. 3. When they are compounded 
with something that does not belong to the verb; as, mifeelingj unfelt, 

* ** The most unexceptionable distinction lo^icA grammarians make between 
ihe participles, is, that the one points to the continuation of the action, pas- 
iion, or state denoted by the verb ; and tie other, to the completien of it. Thus, 



Ghammar, 8vo. p. 65. " The first [participle] expresses a contijntation ; th9 
•tber, a com^iaum.**^AJkn't Gram, l^mo. London, 1813. 
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AdjectiYM Bve genenlly placed before their noww; paitic^iaei after 

them. 

Obs. 7. — Participles in ing often become tunms. When preceded fa^ 
•n article, an adjective, or a noun or pronoun of the possessive case, thej 
are construed as nouns, and ou^ht to have no regimen. A participle 
immediately preceded by a preposition, is not conveited into a noun, ajid 
tiierefoie retains its regimen ; as, " I thank you ftr hdjring him," Partici- 
ples in this construction correspond with the Latin gerund, and ai« some- 
times called gerundives, 

Obs. S.—To distinguish the participle from the participial noon, the 
learner should observe the following /our things : 1. iVoun* take artieies 
and adjectives before them; particijUes do not 2. Nouna may govern the 
- possessive case, but not the objective; participles may govern the objective 
case, but not the possessive. 3. NounB may be the subjecUi or objei^ of 
▼erbs; participlea cannot. 4. Participial nouns express actions' as things; 
partieiples refer actions toiheir agents or recipients. 

Obs. 9. — ^To distinguish the perfect participle from the preterit of the same 
form, observe the sense^ and see which of the auxiliary forms will exprew 
it: thus, loved for btmg h»ed, m a participle; but Uwed for did toe, ie a 
preterit verb. 



EXAMPLES FOR PABSINa 

CHAPTER v.— ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Fifth Chapter, it is reared cf the pupil — to distingutsh 
arid define the different pa/rts €f speech, and the classes and modi- 
JUxUiom of the a/rtides, nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, and 
participles. 

The definitions to be given in the F^h Chapter, a/re tvoo jbr 
an article, six for a nown, three for an adjective, six for a 
pronoun, seven for a verb, two for a ptvrtidpU — wnd one for 
a^i' adverb, a conjunction, a preposition, or an inlerjechan 
Thus: 

EXAMPLE PARSED. 

" Hety has the purest delight attending it." 

Piefy is a common noun, of the third penon, aingiilar nofflber, nenttt 

gander, and nominative cage. 
1. A noun is the name of any peiison, plaoe, or thing, that can he 

known or mentioned. 
3. A common noun is the name of a tort, kind, or class of things. 

3. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing merely 

spoken of. 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are nettbef 

male nor female. 

6. The nominative case is that f^rm or state of a noun or pfonoan, 

which denotes the subject of a verb. 
Ba$ is an irregular active-transitive verb, from Aave, hadf hofting, had; 
found in the indicative mood, present tense, third person, and 
singular number. 
1. A verb in » word that ngnifiie fo ^ isos^ or tish^mMx 



% Au irregular verb is 9. verb fchtit (does not fonn the preterit and the 
perfect participle by assuming dot ed. 

3. An active-transitive verb is a verb that expresses an action whieh has 

some person or thing for its object. 

4. The indicative mood is that form of the verb which simply indicates 

or deciafes a thing; or asks a question. 

5. The present tense is that which expresses what now exists or is 

taking place. 

6. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing merdT 

spoken of. 

7. The singular number is that whi(^ denotes but one. 

Tht is the definite article. 

1. An article is a word placed before nouns, to limit their significa- ^ 
tion. 
* 2. The definite article is (ktj which denotes some partienlar thing 01 
things. 

thurest is a commcm adjective, of the superlative degree \ compared, jmrt^ 
purer, purest. 

1. An adjective is a word added to a ncun or pronoun, and generally 

expresses quality. • * 

2. A common adjective is any ordinary epithet, or adjective denoting 

quality or situation. 

3. The superlative degree is that which is not exceeded. 

Ddighi is a common noun, of the Uiird person, singular number, neuter 
gender, and objective case. 
1. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, that can be 

known or mentioned. % 

3. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or class of things. 

3. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing merely 

spoken of 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are neither 

male nor female. 

6. The objective case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, which 

denotes the object of a verb, participle, or preposition. 

Aiknding is an imperfect participle, firom the regular active-transitive verb, 
cUtendj attended, attending, attended. 
1. A participle is a word derived from a verb, participating the proper- 
ties of a verb, and ah adjective ; and is generally formed by adding 
ing, d, or ed, to the verb. 
3. The imperfect participle' is that which implies a continuance of the 
being, action, or passion. 

il is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular number, neuter gen- 
der, and objective case. 

1. A pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun. 

3. A personal pronoun is a pronoun thiat shows, by its form, of what 
person it is. 

3. Tne third person is that which denoteb the person or thing merely 

spoken of. 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are ndther 

male nor female. 

6. The objective case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, which 

dsnptes the object of a verb, participle, or preposition. 
8 
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J^ LESSON I. 

t repent. Thou studiest. H« returns. She mourns. It 
seems. We rejoice. You appear. They approach, aj 
"^I suppose. Thou thinkst. He sits. She cornea It ^iii& 
We stand. You are known. They are deceived. \ 
^I was slighted. Thou durst not spe^k. He left the com- 
pany. She seemed afraid.-<^We knew the man. You were 
lot there. They held him fast ^ 

LESSON 11. 

I have been sick. Thou hast been taught. He had not 
found them. \ She will not go. We shall be preserved. You 
H^l not meet him. They will have been sold\* 

I saw the whole transaction : both parties disgraced them- 
selves. They had a fierce dispute, j 

^VThey friends have been informed of all that has occurred, ^' 
and Have* promised to repair the damage,. ;' 
^Njf the pupil has genius, application to study will improve and 
adorn it. w 

^tC^ soulinspired with the love of ^uth, will summon all its' 
powers to the pursuit of it.^ 



LESSON in. 



I shall consider it a particular favour, if you will send me 
the goods which were selected. 

Think on me, when it shall be well with thee.-vBi6/& 
>CIt deserves our best skill to inquire into those rules by which 



yje may guide our jud^ent-^^JM^rra^. 
*^ If we do not exercise our 



\ our faculties, they will become im- 
paired.-^^/Zew. 

When thou hast received a favour, remember it ; when thou 
hast granted one, forget it. 

X If we have sauntered away our yoUth, we must expect to be 
ignorant men.-^Blair, 

jL LESSON IV. 

Avarice and cunning may acquire an estate ; but they can- 
not gain friends.-4.ilfwrray. 

•^hey had acqiired such a love for learning, that no allure-' 
ments to indulgence could withdraw them from the pleasure 
of inipcpving tiheir minds.— 4^^few. 
It'may have escaped his riotice ; but such was the fact^X* 

- -He must indeed have been a very extraordinary man, if he 
had n^ver felt any sentiment of this kind rising in his breast 
-pKBy carrying some praiseworthy dispositions to excess, he 
bordered sometimes on what was culpable^€nd was often be- 
trayed into actions that exposed him to censure. — Rootrison, 
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/ 

The Scriptures are an authoritative voice, reproving, instruct- 
ing, and warning the world \ and declaring the only means or- 
dained and provided for escaping the penalties of sin. J^ 

LESSON V. 

Having discovered this transaction, he suspected their design ; 
and, by withdrawing privately, eluded their craftiness. 4 <, 

A spirit less vigorous than Luther's, would have shrunk from 
the dangers which he braved and suTmounied.-^ Robertson. 

His natural intrepidity did not forsake him at the approach 
of death.— fid. 

/ ' Afflictions do not attack the good man by surprise, and there- 
tbie do not overwhelm hircL-^Blair. 

Trained by divine grace to enjoy with moderation tb« ad- 
vantages of the world, neither lifted up by succeag^or enervs- 
led by sensuality, TieTmeets the changes of Sis loTwithout un- 
manly dejection.-^/ij^. 

LESSON VL 

Who covered the earth with such a pleasing variety of fruits 
and flowers ? - Who gave them their delightful fragrance, and 
painted thein with such exquisite colours ?-r Who causes the 
same water to whiten in the lily, that blushes in the rose I ^o 
not these things indicate a cause infinitely superior to any finite 
being ? — Maxcy. 

Acquaint thyself with God, if thou wouldst taste 
His works.^ Admitted anCe to his embrace, 
>-Thou shalt perceive, that thou wast blind before : 
' 'Thine^eye shall be ins^nicled ; and thine Jieart, 
Made pihl^jshall relish with divine 'delight^ 
Till then unfelt, what hands divine have wrought^C<wrper. 



OF THE ADVERB. 

An Adverb is a Word added to a verb, a participle, an 
adjective, or an other adverb ; and generally expresses 
time, place, degree, or manner : as, They are now here^ 
studying ves'y diligently, 

Obs. 1. — Adverbs briefly express what" W9uld otherwise require several 
words; as, iVotr, for at this time — Here,'iox in this place — Fery, for in a high 
degree — Diligently, for in an indiuttrioua manner. 

Obs. 2. — There are several customary combinations of short words which 
are used adverbially, and which some grammarians do not analyze in pars- 
ing ; as, Not at all, at length, in vain. But all words that convey distinct 
ideui, should be taken separately. 
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CLASSES. 

Adverbs may be reduced to four general classes : name* 
ly, adverbs of time^ of place^ of degree, and of manner. 

I. Adverbs of time are those which answer to the ques- 
tion when ? or haw often 7 

QBS.—Adverbs oi time may be subdivided as follows : 

1. Of time present; as, Now, yet^ to-day y prea^ntlyy insUmtlyj tmm^ 
diately. 

3. Of time past; as, Already, yesterday, lately, recently r anciently, hereto- 
fore, hitherto, since, ago, erewhUe. 

3. Of time to come; as, To-morrow, hereafter, henceforth^ by-andrby, non, 
erelong. 

4. Of time relative; as, When, then, before, afler, while or -whilst, tiU^unf 
HI, seasonably, betimes, early, late. 

5. Of time absolute; as, Always, ever, never, aye, etemaRy, perpdnudiy^ 



6. Of time repeated ; as. Often, oft, again, occasionally, frequently, oomo» 
times, seldom, rardy, now-and-tiun, daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, once, twice, 
thrice, or threetirnes, &c. 

7. Of the order of time; as, First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, &c. 

II. Adverbs of place are those which answer to the 
question where ? whither ? or whence 7 

Obs. — Adverbs of place may be subdivided as follows : 

1. Of place in which; as, Where, here, there, yonder, above, below, obout, 
around, somewhere, anyiehere, elsewhere, everywhere, nowhere, wherever, wUh' 
i^, without, whereabout, hereabout, thereabout. 

2. Of place to which ; as, Whither, hither, thither, in, up, down, bad:, 
forth, inwards, upwards, dovmwards, backwards, forwards. 

3. Of place from which ; as, Wherwe, hence, thence, away, out, 

4. Of the order of place; as, JFHrst, secondly, tliirdly, fourthly, &c. * 

III. Adverbs of degree Site those which ansttrer to the 
question how mvhh 7 

Obs. — Adverbs of degree may be subdivided as fi>llow8 : - 
1. Of excess or abundance; as, Mwsk^ too, very, greatly, far, besides, 
chie/ly, principally, mainly, generally ; entirely, full, fuUy, completely, 
perfectly, wholly, totally, altogether, all, quite, clear, stark i exceedingly, 
'excessivdy, extravagarUly, intolerably; immeasurably, inconceivably, in- 
fnitdy. • 

2l Of equality; as, Eitough,st{fficiently, equally, so, as, even. 

3. Of deficiency, or abatement; -as, Little, scarcdy, hardly, merely, barely 
only, bid, partly, partially, nearly, almost. 

4. Of quantity ; as. How, (meaning, in what degree,) however, howsoever, 
everso, something, nothing, anything, and other nouns of quantity used ad- 
.▼erbially. 

IV. Adverbs of manner afe those which answer to the 
question how 7 or show how a subject is regarded. 

Obs. —Adverbs of manner may be subdivided as follows : 
1. Of quality; as, WeU, HI, wisdy, foolishly, justly, quickly, and many 
oihers formed by addhig ly to w adjectives of quality. 
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2. Of affirmation ; as, Yiw, yfia, oy, verUy, truly ^ indeed^ aurdy^ certainty^ 
douhtUsSj undoubtedly^ qfrtea, forsooth, amen. 

3. Of Illation; as, Ao, nay, not. nowiae. 

4. Of doubt ; as, Perhaps, hupiy, possibly y perchcmee^ peradceniurif 
may-be, 

5. Of mode; as, TVius, so, how, somehow, howecer, howsoever, like, else^ 
otherwise, across, togeVierj apart, asunder, namdy, particularly, necesia- 
rUy. ' • 

6. Of cause ; as, Why, wherefore, therefore, 

CONJUNCTIVE ADVERBS. 

Adverbs sometimes perform the office of conjunctions, and 
serve to connect sentences, as well as to express some circum- 
stance of time, place, degree, or manner : adverbs that are so 
used, are called conjiitidwe adverbs. 

Obs. 1. — Conjunctive adverbs often relate equally to two verbs in differ- 
ent clauses, on which account it is the more necessary to distinguish them 
from others; as, "^hey feared when they heard that they were Romans." — 
Acts, xvi. 38. 

Obs. 2. — ^The following words are the most frequently us^ as conjunc- 
tive adverbs : after, again, al^o, as, before, besides, else, even, hence, hou^ever, 
moreover, nevertheless, otherwise, since, so, then, thence, therefore, till, uniUf 
Vfhen^ wliere, wherefore, whUe or whilst. ^ 

Obs. 3. — Adverbs of time, place, and manner, are generally connected with 
verbs or participles ; those of degree are more frequently prefixed to adjec- 
tives or adverbs. 

Obs. 4. — The advcrlw here, there, and tchere, when prefixed to prepositions, 
have the force of pronouns : as, Hereby, for by this ; thereby, for by that ; 
whereby, for by which. Compounds of this kind are, however, conuiionly 
reckoned adterbs. They are now somewhat antiquated. 

Obs. 5. — The adverl)s how, when, whence, where, whither, why, and irhercr 
fore, are frequently used as interrogatives ; but, as such, they severally be- 
Long to the classes under which they are placed. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adverbs have no modifications, except that a few are 

compared after the manner of adjectives; as, Soo7ij sooner, 

' soonest — ofle?i, ofiener, oftenest — long, longer, longest. 

The following are irregularly compared:, well, better, best; 
bofUy or HI, worse, worst ; little, less, least ; much, more^ most ; far^ 
farther, farthest ; foi-th, further, furthest. 

Obs. 1. — Most adverbs of quality, will admit the comparative adverbs more 
and most, less and leasi, before them: as, wisely, more wisely, mast wisely: 
culpably, less Qidpably, least culpably. But these should be parsed separately j 
the degree of comparison belongs only to the adverb prefixed. 

Obs. 2. — As comparison does not belong to adverbs in general, it should 
not^be mentioned m parsing, except in the case of those few which are var 
ried by it 



OF THE "CONJUNCTION. 
A Conjunction is a word used to connwt words at iieii* 
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tences in construction, and to show the dependence of the 
terms so connected : as, Thou and he afe liappy, because 
' you are good. 

CLASSES. 

Conjunctions are divided ioto two classes ; copulative 
and disjunctive. 

I. A copulative conjunction is a conjunction that de- 
. notes an addition, a cause, or a supposition : as, He and I 

shall not dispute ; for, if he has any choice, I shall readily 
grant it. 

II. A disjunctive conjunction is a conjunction that de^ 
notes opposition of meaning : as, " Be not overcome [byj 
evil, but overcome evil with good." — Rom. xii. 21. 

LIST OF THE CONJUNCT IONf«." 

The following are the principal conjunctions : 
1. Copulative ; and, as, both, because, for, if, that 
2.HDisjunctive ; or, tior, either, neither, than, though, although^ 
yet, but, except, whether, lest, unless, save, Twtvnthstanding, 



OP THE-4>REP0SITI0N. 

A Preposition is a word used to express some relation 
of different things or thoughts to each other, and is gener- 
ally placed before a noun or a pronoun : as, The paper 
lies before me on the desk. 

Obs. — Every rdoHon of course implies more than one subject In all cor- 
rect language, the grammatical relation of the words corresponds exacUy to 
the relation of the things or ideas expressed ; for the relation of wonls, is 
their dependence on each other according to the sense. To a preposition, the 
anUcederU term of relation may be a noun, an adjective, a pronoun, a verb, 
a participle, or an adverb ; and the subsequent term may be a noun, a pro- 
noun, an infinitive verb, or a participle. The learner must observe that Um 
terms of relation are frequently transposed. 

LIST OP -THE PREPOSITIONS. 

The following are the principal prepositions, arranged alpha 
betically : Above, about, aboard, across, after, against, along, amid 
or amidst, among or amongst, around, at, athwart — Before^ bt^huia 
bdow, beneath, beside or besides, between or betwixt, beyond, by — 
Concerning — Down, during — Except, excepting — For, from — /», 
inio-^Notwithstanding — Ofy^off, on, out-of, ovety overlhwari — 
Pa^ — Round — Sijice^— -Through, throughout, till, to, touching, 
toward or towards — Under, undemeath, untU', unto, up, upon — 



098.— The words in the preeedmg list are generally piepoations. But 
when an}rof them are employed without a sube^uent term of relation, they 
are adyefbs. .FV, when it signiResbecaitae, is a conjunction : without, when 
tised for unless, and notwithstanding^ when placed before a nominative, are 
referred to the same class. 
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OP THE INTERJEICTION. 

An Interjection is a word that is uttered merely to indi- 
cate some strong or sudden emotion of the mind : as, Oh ! ' 
alas ! 

Obs. — Of pure interjections but few are admitted into books. As words 
or sounds of this kind serve rather to indicate feeling than to express 
thought, they seldom have any definable signification. Their use also is 
BO variable, that there can bie no very accurate classification of tliem. 
Some significant words properly belonging to oth^r classes, are ranked 
with interjections, when uttered with emotion and in an unconnected 
manner. 

LIST OF THE INTERJECTIOH(! 

The following are the principal interjections, arranged ac- 
cording to the emotions which they are generally intended to 
indicate: — 1. Of joy; eigh! hey! io! — 2. Of sorrow; oh! ah! 
alas ! alack ! weliaday ! — 3. Of wonder ; hdgh ! ha ! strange ! — 
4. Of wishing or earnestness ; (often with a noun or pronoun 
in. a direct address ;) O / — 5. Of pain ; oh ! ah ! eh ! — 6. Of 
contempt ; fudge ! pugh ! poh ! pshaw ! pish ! tush ! tut ! — 
7. Of aversion ; foh ! fie! off! begorie ! avaunt ! — 8. Of calling 
aloud ; ho ! soho ! hoUa ! — ^9. Of exultation ; aha ! huzza ! hey- 
day! hurrah! — 10. Of laughter; ha^ ha^ ha. — 11. Of saluta- 
tion; welcome! hail! oM-hail! — 12. Of calling to attention ; to! 
behM! look! see! hark! — 13. Of calling to silence; htush! 
hist! nium! — 14. Of surprise ; oh! ha! hah! what! — 15. Of 
ianguOT •/ heigh-ho ! — 16. Of stopping; aoast! whoh! 

Obs. — Besides these, there are several others, too often heard, which are . 
unworthy to be considered as parts of a cultivated language. The frequent 
use of interjections, savours more of thoughtlessness than of sensibility. 



EXAMPLES. FOR PARSING. 

CHAPTER VI.— ETYMOLOGICAL. 
Tn the Sixth Chapter j it is required of the pupil — to distinguish 

and define the different pwrts of speech^ and all their classes and 

modifications. 
The definUians to he given in the Sixth Chapter, are two for 

an article^ six for a noun, three for an adjective^ six for a 

pronoun^ sewn for a verb^ two Jar a participle^ two (arui 
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vmdimes three) fir. an adverb^ two for a conjuw^OTt^ one for A 
preposUion, and two for cm interiectum. Thm : 

EXAMPLE PARSED. 

" O ! sooner shall the earth and stars fall into chaos !" 

O/ 18 an interjection, indicating earnestness. 

1. An interjection is a 'w«r(l that is uttered merely to indicate sonia 

strong or sudden emotion of the mind. 

2. The interjection of wishing or earnestness, is O. 

Sooner is an adverb of time, of the comparative degree ; compared, ooon, 
sooner, soonest. 

1. An adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an adjective, or 

an other adverb *, and generally expresses time, place, degree, or 
manner. 

2. Adverbs of time are those which answer to the question when? or 

how often 7 

3. The comparative degree is that which exceeds the positive. 
Shall is an auxiliary to fall. 

An auxiliuy is a short verb prefixed to one of the principal parts 
of an otMr verb, to express some particular mode and time of the 
being, action, or passion. 
71U is the definite article. 

1. An article is a word placed be&re nouns, to limit their significa- ' 

tion. 

2. The definite article is the^ which denotes some particular thing oi 

things. 
Earth is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter gen-* 
der, and nominative case. 

1. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, that can be knows 

or mentioned. 

2. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or class of things. 

3. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing merely 

spoken of. 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are .neither malf 

nor female. • 

. 6. The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, which 
denotes the subject of a verb. 
And is a copulativie conjunction. 

1. A conjunction is a word used to connect words or sentences in 

construction, and to show the dependence of the* terms so con^ 
nected. 

2. A copulative conjunction is a conjunction that denotes an addition, 

a cause, or a supposition. 
Btarg is a common noun, of the third person, plural number, neuter gender, 
and nominative case. 

1. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, thatcan4)e known 

or mentioned. 

2. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or class of things. 

3. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing merely 

spoken or. 

4. The plural number is that which denotes more than one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that uenetther mate 
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6. The nominative case is that fi>nn 01* state of a noun or pronoun, 
which denotes the subject of a verb. 
Shtil JaU is an irregular active-intransitive verb, from fallj feU^ falling^ 
faJihn^ found in the indicative mood, first-future tense, third per- 
so^and plund number. 

1. A verb is a word that signifies to be, to act, or to be acted upon. 

2. An irregular verb is a verb that does not form the preterit and^ha 

perfect participle by assuming dot ed. * 

3. An active-intransitive verb is a verb that expresses an action which 

has no person or thing for its object 

4. The indicative mo(5d is that form of the verb, which simply indi- 

cates or declares a thing, or asks a question. 

5. The first-future tense is that which expresses what will tsdte place 
hereafter. ^ 

The third person is that which denotes the person or thing merely 
ken of. 



7. The plural number is that which denotes more than one. 
Into is a preposition. 

1. A preposition is a word used to express some relation of different 
tilings or thoughts to each other, and is generally placed before a 
noun or a pronoun. 
Chaos is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter gen- 
der, and objective case. 

1. A noui\,is the name of any person, place, or thing, that c^n be 

known or mentioned. 

2. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or class of things. 

3. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing merely 

spoken of 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one 

5; The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are neither 

male nor female. 
6. The objective case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, which 

denotes the object of a verb, participle, or preposition. 

f LESSON I. 

'^ There is nothing which more engages the affections of men, 
tlmn a handsome address and graceful conversation^^.. 
.-^ It is a sign of great prudence, to be willing to receive in- 
struction;, the most intelligent persons sometimes stand in need 
of it-V^^ 

~^Good-nature in a companion is more agreeable than wit ; 
and give$ a certain air to the countenance, which is more amia- 
ble than beauty./ 

; Men of the noblest dispositions, think themselves happiest, 
when others share with them in their happiness. J. . 
^ Then njear approaching, 'Father, hail !' he crieti \f 
-^^nd, ' Hail, my son !* the reverend sire replied.-f-l'arwg^ 

LESSON II. 

-^Ingratitude is a crime so shameful," that no one has ever ye| 
beien found, who would acknowledge himself guilt - -^ *' "^^ 
^vTrue greatness of mind is to be maintained onf 
tian principles. 



has ever yet #• 

tyofit. Xf , • 
ly by Chri4y^ \ ^ 
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Small transgressiotis become great by frequent lepetition; 
as small expenses, multiplied, insensibly waste a large revenue. ^ 
; A talkative fellow applying to Isocrates fc^ instruction, i^ 
orator asked him double his usual price ;4^ Becaus^ said he^ 
* I must both teach him to speak, and to hold his tongue.' 
^Hark ! the bee winds her small but mellow horn, 
Blithe to salufe the sunny smile of raorn.-f-12^^tfr*. 

LESSON III. 
Do not hurt yourselves or others by the pursuit of pleasure. 
Ck>nsult your whole nature.^^|XJonsider yourselves not only as 
sensitive, but as rational beings : 'not only as rational, but social ; 
nqt only as social, but Immortai.V' 

xFor what end has the lavish hand of Providence diffused in- 
numerable objects of delight, but that all might rejoice in the 
privilege of existence, and be filled with gratitude to the benefi- 
cent author of it IJ^arier. , j j ' . 
:x O let not thy l^eart despise tne ! thou^hoip experie'ilce h^ 
not taughtSfhat it is misery to lose that whi6h it is not happi- 
ness to poaessr-jM^r. Johnson, 
VLet never day nor night unhallowed pass. 

But still remember what the Lord hath done':^ShaL 

LESSON IV. 
-yLjVlan surely has some latent sense for which this placetaQbrds, 
no . gratification, or he h^s sbme^ desires distinct Irom^^ns^^ 
-fwhich must be satisfied before he can beiiappy.-J-Dr. J.okns(m!^ 
I have found a man who can teach all ^at is necessary to 
be known ; who, from the unshaken throne of rational fortitude,^ 
looks down on the scenes of life changing beneath tim. He 
speaks, and attention watches his lips. /He reasons, and con- 
viction closes his periods.-^M 

Ignorance, when it is voluntary, is criminal ; and he may 
properly be charged writh. evil, wbo refused to learn how he 
might prevent it. — Id^ 

Ha ! at the gates what grisly forms appear ! 

What dismal shrieks of laughter wound the ear \l^Jtem/. 

• LESSON Yy^ 
When we act according to our duty, we commit the event to' 
him"^by whose laws our actions are governed, and who will 
suffer none to be finally punished for obedience.-^Z)r. Johnson. 
f When, in prospect of some good, whether natural or moral, 
we break the rules prescribed us^e withdraw from the direc- 
tion of superior wisdom, and take all consequences upon our- 
selves.-f-/<i. 

•^Man cannot so far know the connexion of causes and events, 
as that he may venture to do wrong in order to do hght^Jd 
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V • • • 

^ When we pursue our end by lawful means, we may alwa]^* 
console our miscarriage by the hope of future recompense.^/d, 
c^ Ah, that deceit ^ould steal such gentle shapes, 

And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice \4jShak^.. u . 

^ LESSON VI. 

^Mow comfortless is the sorrow of bim who feels «t once the 
pangs of guilt, and the vexation o( calami tyiwhich guilt has 
brought upon him ! — iJr. Johnson. 

)H^ who will determine agamst that which he knows}^ 
cause there may be something whiqt^ he "knows not, is not to 
be admitted among reasonable beings,-|-/(i. 
L To live without feeling or exciting sympathy, to be fortunate 
without adding to the felicity of others, or afflicted without 
tasting the balm of pity, is a state more gloomy than solitude!, 
it is not. tetre at, but exclusion from manlund. — Id. 

' O happy .peasant ! Oh unhappy bard I X, 
^His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward. — Cawper. 

y^ LESSON VII, 

It is the care of a very great part of mankind, to conceal their 
indigence from the rest ; 3iey support themselvesjby temporary 
expedients, and every day is lost in contriving fo^ the morrow. 
-J-Dr. Johnson. 

jcPride is .seldom delicate, it will please itself with very mean 
advantages \ and envy feels not its own happineas^ut when it 
may be compared with the misery of others./— /ci. 
AThis same grace is spoken of as the gift of Gk>d, as coming 
by Jesus Chnst, as reigning, as abounding, as operating.-^ 
B)^kley. ' 

. If I were not a preacher, I know of no profession on earth of 
which I should be fonder than of that of a preceptor.4-Iite<A^. 
vjlothing is proof against the general curse 
*X)f vanity, that seizes all below. \^ 
.pfThe only amaranthine flower on^earth 
Iswlue ; the only lasting^ treasure, ixuik.-f-Coufper, 



« " aUESTIONS ON ETYMOLOGY. 

LB880N I.— PARTS OF SPEECH. 

Of what docs Etymology treat 1 
How many and what are the parts of speech 1 
W^hat is an article 1 — Which are the articles'? 
What i» 9^ noun 1 — What examples are given 1 
What is an adjective 1 — How is this exemplified 1 
What is'a pronoun 1 — How is this exemplified 1 
What is a verbl — How is tliis cxempliiiedl 
What is a participle 1— How & this exemplified 1 
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What is an adverb ?— How is this exemplified 1 
Wiiat is a conjunction 1 — How is this exemplified 1 
What is a preposition 1 — How is this exemplified 1 
What is an interjection 1 — What examples are given 1 

LSSSON II. — ^PARSING. 

What is Parsing? 

What is a perfect dtfimtum? — ^What is a rulfi of grammar 7 
What is required of the pQpil in the first chapt£r for parsing 1 
How many definitions are oere to be given for each part of speech 1 . . * 
How is the following example parsed 1 " The patient ox submits to tht 
yoke, and meekly performs the laboiir required of him." 
[Now parse, in like maimer, the three lessons of the IHrat Chapter.^ 

LESSON III. — ARTICLES. 

What is an Article 1 — Mention the articles. 

Are an and a different articles, or the samel 

When is an used 1 and what are the examples 1 

When is a used '? and what are the examples 1 

What form of the article do the sounds of w and y require 1 

Repeat tjje alphabet, with an or a before the name of each letter. 

Name the parts of speech, with an or a before each name. 

How are the two articles distinguished in grammar 1 ^ 

Which is the definite article, and what does it denote 1 

Which is the indefinite article, and what does it denote 1 * 

What modifications have the articles 1 

LESSON IV. — NOUNS. 

What is a Noum ? — Can you give some examples 1 

Into what general classes are nouns divided 1 

What is a jyroper noun % — ^a common noun 1 

What particular classes are included among common nouns? 

What is a collective nouni — ^an abstract noun 7 — a verbal or parfiWjpti 

noun'? 
Wliat modifications have nouns 1 * 

What are persons in grammar 1 

How many persons are there, and what are they called 1 
What is the Jirst person? — the second person 1 — ^the titird person 7 
What are Numbers in grammar 1 

How many numbers are there, and what are they called? 
What is the singular number 1 — the plural number? 
How is the plural number of nouns regularly formed ? 
What are the rules for adding s and es to form the plural 1 

LESSON v. — NOUNS. ^ 

What are Genders in grammar 1 

How many genders are there, and what are they called? 

What is the muscuUne g«ider ? — ^the feminine gender ? tiie neuUr fHH 

der? 
What are Cases in grammar? « 

How many cases are there, and what are they called ? 
What is the nominative case? 
What is the subject of a verb? v 

What is the possessive case ? 
How is the possessive case of nouns formed ? 
What is the objective case ? 

What is the object of a verb, participle, or preposition? 
What is the declension of a noun ? 
How do you decline the nouns/rt^rui, man^oXj tLodJfy ? 
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What ifl required of the pupil in the srcond chapter for parsing 1 

How many definitions are here to be given for each part of speech % 

Xlovr is the following example pars^ 1 " James is a lad of uncomiiMm 

talents." 

[Now paz9e, in like manner, the two lessons of the Second Ch(q)Ur.] 

LESSON VII. — ADJECTIVES. 

What is an Adjective ? — How is this exemplified 1 

Into what classes may adjectives be divided 1 

What is a common adjective 1 — a proper adjective? — a ntim«ral^adjective| 

— ^a pronominal adjective 1 — ^a participial adjective 1 — a compound ai^ 

jfcctivel 
What modifications hitve adjectives 1 
What is Compariison in grammar 1 
How many, and what are the degrees of comparison 1 
What is the positive degree 1— the comparative degree 1 — the iuptrUAixt d»* 

greel 
What adjectives cannot be compared t 
What adjectives are compared by means of adverbs 1 
How are adjectives reguiaHy compared 1 — Compare greettj wide^ and M, 
To what adjectives are er and est applicable % 
Is there any other mode of expressing the degrees 1 
How are the degrees of diminution expressed 1 
How do you compare good^ badj or Ul, little^ much, and many? 
How do you compare Jarf near, fore, hir^d, in, out, up, low, and UUef 

LESSON VIII. — PARSING. 

What is required of the pupil in the third chapter for parsing 1 

How many definitions are here to be given for each part of speech "{ 

How is the followmg example parsed^ " I prefer the shortest course, thougb 

some other may be less intricate." 

[Now parse, in like manner, the two lessons of the Third Chapter.\ 

LESSON IX. — PRONOUNS. 

What is a ProN'Oun'? — Give the example. 

How are pronouns divided 1 

What is a personal pronoun 1 — ^Tell the personal pronouns. 

What is a relative pronoun ?— Tell the relative pronouns. 

What peculiarity has the relative wliat ? 

What IS an interrogative pronoun 1 — Tell the interrogatives. 

What modifications have pronouns 1 

What is the declension of a pronoun 1 

How do you decline the pronouns /, thou, he, she, and it ? 

What is said of the compound personal pronouns? , 

How do you decline who, whicfi, what, and tJmt ? 

How do you decline the compound relative pronoun9l 

LESSON X. — PARSING. 

What is required of the pupil in the fourth chapter for parsing 1 
How many definitions are here to be given for each part of spe£ck I 
How is the following example parsed T " She met them." 
[Now parse, in like manner, the three lessons of the Fourth Clutpi^^^ 

LESSON XI. — VERBS. 

What is a Verb 1— What are the examples ? 
How ani verbs divided with respect to their form 1 
What is a regular verb 1 — ^an irregular verb ? 
How an verbs divided with respect to their significatlQa % 

9 
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What 18 an aetive-iranntive verb'} — an actwe-intraruUioe vexbl— -a ^ 

verb 1 — a neuter verb 1 
What modifications have verbs 1 
What are Moods in grammar? 

How many moods are there, and what are they called 1 
What is the iriftnUive mood 1— the indicative mood '{—the patenUal inood 1— 

the sutjundvDc mood 1*^tbe imperative moodi 

I^ESSON XII. — VERBS. 

Wnat are Tenses in grammar 1 

How many tenses are there, and what are they called 1 

What is the present tense 1 — the imperfect tense T— the perfect tense? — th« 

pluperfect tense 1^— the first future tense 1 — the second-future tense 1 
What are the Person and Number of a verb? 
How many persons and niiml)ers belong to verbs ? 
How are the second and third persons smgular formed? 
What is the conjugation of a verb? 
What are the principal parts in the conjugation of a verb? 
What is a verb called which wants some of these parts ? 
What is an auxiliary in grammar? 
What verbs are used as auxiliaries ? 

LESSON XIII.— VERBS. 

What 18 the amplest form of an English conjugation ? 

What is the first example of conjugation? 

What are the prindpal parts of the verb love? 

How many and what tenses has the infinitive mood ? — the vndicalvDe7-^-^tub 
potential ? — the subjunctive ? — the imperative ? 

What is the verb love in the /7i/tm7it?«, present ?— perfect ? — IndxcaUve^ 
present ? — imperfect ? — ^pertect 7 — pluperfect ? — firstrfuture ? — second-fu- 
ture ? — Potential^ present ?— imperfect ? — ^perfect ? — ^pluperfect ? — Sub- 
junGtive^ present i—miperfect? — Imperative^ present? What are its par- 
ticiples ? 

LESSON XIV. — VERBS. 

What is the synopsis of the verb love, in the first person singular ? — sec- 
ond person sinmilar? — third person singular? — nrst person plural? — 

a«w*4inr1 rMii^erkn i^iirnl 'L.—ffiiTvl rtArorkn rtltiml 1 



onu pensoa singular t— -iniru person nnguia 

second person j^oral ? — ^third person plur^ ? 



LESSON XV. — VERBS. 

What is the second example of conjugation ? 
How is the verb see conjugated throughout? 

How do you form a synopsis of the verb see^ with the pronoun 17 thou? 
he? ve? you? ihetj? 

LESSON XVI. — VERBS. 

What is the third example of conjugation ? 
How is the verb be conjugated throughout ? 

How do you form a synopsis of the verb &e, with the nominative I? thou? 
he? we? you? they? the man? the men? 

LESSON XVII. — VERBS. 

jHow else may active and neuter verbs be conjugated? 
What peculiar meaning does this form convey ? 
•What IS the fourth example of conjugation? 
How is the verb read conjugated in the compound form ? 
0OW do you form a synopsis of the verb be reading j with the nominalivt If 
ihou? he? we? you? they? the boy? the boys? 

lesson XVIII. — VERBS. 

w an passive v«rbs ibpned? 
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What 18 the fifth example of conjugation 1 
How is the passive verb be loved, conjugated throughout? 
How do you form a synopsis of the verb be latctd^ with the nominatiTO If 
thou? lu? we? you? they? ihtdiild? the children? 

LESSON XIX. — VER58. 

How is a verb conjugated negatively? 

How is the form of negation exemplified'? 

How is a verb conjugated interrogatively ? 

How is the form of question exemplified 1 

How is a verb conjugated interrogatively and negattvefy? 

How is the form of negative question exemplified 1 

LESSON XX. — VERBd. 

What is an irregviar verb 1 

How many regular verlis are there 1 — and whence are they derived 1 

How does the list exhibit the irregular verbs 1 

What are the principal parts of the following verbs : — Abide — Be, beat, 
beat, begin, bend, beseech, bid, bind, bite, bleed, blow, break, breed, 
bring, build, burst, buy — Cast, catch, chide, choose, cleave, cling, clothe, 
come, cost, crow, creep, cut — Dare, deal, dig, do, draw, dream, drive, drink, 
dwein 

LESSON XXI. — VERBS. 

What are the piancipal parts of the following verbs: — Elat — ^Pall, feed, feel. 



-Make, mean, meet, mow — Pay, putl 

LESSON XXII. — VERBS. 

What are the principal prts of the following verbs : — Q,uit-— Read, reave, 
rend, rid, ride, ring, rise, rive, run — Saw, say, see, seek, seethe, sell, send, 
set, shake, shave, shear, shed, shine, shoe, show, shoot, shut, shred, shrink, 
sing, sink, sit, slay, sleep, slide, sling, slink, slit, smite, sow, speak, speed, 
spend, spill, spin, spit, split, spread, spring, stand 1 

LESSON XXIII. — VERBS. 

What are the principal parts of the following verbs : — Steal, stick, sting, stride, 
strike, string, strive, strow, swear, sweat, sweep, swell, swim, swings- 
Take, teach, tear, tell, think, thrive, throw, thrust, tread — Wake, wear, 
weave, weep, win, wind, wont, work, wring, write 1 

What is a defective verb 1 — What tenses do such verbs lackl 

What verbs are defective 1 and wherein are they sol 

LESSON XXIV. — PARTICIPLES. 

What is a Participle 1 and how is it generally formed 1 
How many kinds of participles arc there? and what are they called 1 
How is the imperfect participle defined 1 and what are the examples 1 
How is the perfect participle defined 1 and what are the examples 1 
How is the pluperfect participle defined 1 and what are the examples 1 
How is the first or imperfect participle formed 1 
How is the second or perfect participle formed 1 
How is the third or pluperfect participle formed 1 

What are the participles of the following verbs, according to the nmpletc 
form of conjugation : Repeat, study, return, mourn, seem, rejoice appeoTi 
approach, suppose, thifik, set, come, rain, stand, know, deceive 1 

LESSON XXV. — PARSING. 

What 18 required of the pupil in the fifth chapter fi>r paniiigl 
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How many definitions are here to be given for each part of speech t 
How is the following example parsed! " Piety has the purest delight attend- 
ing it 1*' 
[Now parse, in like manner, the six lessons of the Fifth Chapter.] 

LESSON XXVI. — ADVERBS AND CONJUNCTIONS. 

What is an Adverb 1 — What is the example 1 

To what classes may adverbs be reduced 1 

Which are adverbs of time ?^ot place ? — of degree 7— of manner ? 

What are conjunctive adverbs 1 

Have adverbs any modifications 7 

Compare ire//, badly or ill, little, much, far smd forth. 

What is a Conjunction 1-»How are conjunctions divided 1 

What is a copulative conjunction 7 — a disjunctive conjun<9^on 7 

What are the copulative conjunctions! — the disiunctivel 

LESSON XXVII. — PREPOSITIONS AND INTFRJECTIONR. 

What is a Preposition 1 — How are the prepositions arranged 1 
What are the prepositions beginning with a? — with b? — with c? — ^with d?^ 
—withe?— with/?— with i?— with n?— with o?— with p?— with r?- 
with 8 ?— with t ?— with u ?— with w ? 
What is an Interjection 1— How are the interjections arranged 1 
What are the interjections of joy 7 — of sorrow 1 — of wonder 1 — of vnshin^ 
or earneitnessi — of pain l^— of contempt 1 — of aversion 1 — of calling aloodl 
— of exultation 1 — of laughter 1 — of salutation ?— of csdiing to attention V 
of calling to silence 1 — of surprise 1— of languor 1 — of 6i:opping % 

lesson XXVIII. — ^PARSING. 

What IP. required of the pupil in the sixth chapter for parsing*? 

How many definitions are nerc to be given for each part of speech 1 

How is the following example parsed 1 "O! sooner shailthc earth andstan 

fiiUinto chaos!" 

[Now parse, in like inanner, the seven lessons of the Sixth Chapter.] 

f;^ [When the pupil has become ^miliar vrith the dificrent parts of 
tpeech, and their classes and modifications, and has been sufficiently exer- 
cised in etymological parsing, he should wt^e out the following exercises.] 

EXERCISE L— ARTICLES. 

1. Prefix the definite article to the following nouns: path, 
paths; loss, losses; name, names; page, pages; want, wants; 
douht, douhts ; votary, votaries. 

2. Prefix the indefinite article to the following nouns : age, 
error, idea, omen, urn, arch, bird, cage, dream, empire, farm, 
grain, horse, id9l, jay, king, lady, man, novice, opinion, pony, 
quail, raven, sample, trade, uncfe, vessel, window^ljrouth, zone, 
whirlwind, union, onion, unit, eagle, house, honour, hour, her- 
ald, habitation, hospital, harper, harpoon, ewer, eye, humour. 

3. Insert the definite article rightly in the following phrases : 
George second — fair appearance — part fiiet — ^reasons most ob- 
vious — good man — wide circle — man of honour — man of world 
— old books — common people — ^same person — smaller piece- 
rich and poor: — first and last — all time — ^great excess — ninf 
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muses — how rich reward — so small number— ^U ancient wri- 
ters — in nature of things — much better course. 

4. Insert the indefinite article rightly in each of the follow- 
ing phrases : new name — very quick motion — other sheep*- 
such power — ^^vhat instance — great weight — such worthy cause 
— too great difference — high honour — ^humble station — univer 
sal law — ^\vhat strange event — so deep interest — as. firm hope 
— so great wit — ^humorous story — such person — few dollars— 
little reflection. 

EXERCISE II.— NOUNS. 

1. Write the plural of the following nouns: town, country, 
case, pin, needle, harp, pen, sex, rush, arch, marsh, monarch, 
blemish, distich, princess, gas, bias, stigma, wo, grotto, folk), 
punctilio, ally, duly, toy, money, entiy, valley, voUe}^ half, 
dwarf, strife, knife, roof, muff,- staff, chief!, sheaf, mouse, penny, 
ox, foot, erratum, axis, thesis, criterion, bolus, rebus, son-in-law, 
pailful, man-servant. 

2. Write the feminines corresponding to the followmg nouns*; 
earl, friar, stag, lord, duke, marquis, hero, executor, nephew, 
heir, actor, enchanter, hunter, prince, traitor, lion, arbiter, tutor, 
songster, abbot, master, uncle, widower, son, landgrave. 

3. Write the possessive case singular of the following nouns : 
table, leaf, boy, torQh, park, porch, portico, lynx, calf, sheep, 
wolf, echo, folly, cavern, father-in-law, court-martial. 

4. Write the possessive case, plural, of the following nouns : 
priest, tutor, scholar, mountain, city, courtier, judge, citizen, 
woman, servant, writer, grandmother. 

5. Write the possessive case, both singular and plural, of the 
following nouns: body, fancy, lady, attorney, negro, nuncio, 
life, brother, deer, child, wife, goose, beau, envoy, distaff, collo- 
quy, hero, thief, wretch. 

EXERCISE III.— ADJECTIVES. 

1. Annex a suitable noun to each of the following adjectives, 
^athout repeating any word: good, great, tall, wise, strong, 
dark, dangerous, dismal, drowsy, twenty, true, difficult, pale, 
livid, ripe, delicious, stormy, rainy, convenient, heavy. Thus- 
good pens, &c. 

2. Prefix a suitable adjective to each of the following nouns, 
without repeating any word : man, son, merchant, work, fence, 
fear, poverty, picture, prince, delay, suspense, devices, follies, 
actions. Thus — loise man, &c. 

3. Compare the following adjectives: black, bright, short, 
white, old, high, wet, big, few, lovely, dry, fat, good, bad, little, 
much, many, far. 

4 Express the degrees of the following qualities, by the com 
9* 
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purative adverbs of increase : delightful, comfortable, agrreeaUey 
pleasant, fortunate, valuable, wretched, vivid, timid, poignant 
excellent. 

6. Express the degrees of the following qualities oy the com 
parative adverbs of diminution : objectionable, formidable, for- 
cible, /Comely, pleasing, obvious, censurable, prudent 

■ , EXERCISE IV.— PRONOUNS. 

1. Write the nominative plural of ihe following pronouns 
I, thou, he, she, it, who, which, what, that. 

2. Write the declension of the following pronouns : myself 
lh3rself, himself, herself, itself, whosoever. 

3. Write the following words in their customary form : her's, 
it*s, our's, your's, their's, who's, meself, hisself, theirselves. 

4. -Write the objective singular of all the simple pronouns. 
5. Write the objective plural of all the simple pronouns. 

EXERCISE v.— VERBS. 

1. Write the four principal parts of each of the followmg 
verbs : slip, thrill, caress, force, release, crop, try, die, obey, de- 
lay, destroy, deny, buy, come, do, feed, lie, say, huzza. 

2. Write the following preterits in their appropriate form: 
exprest, stript, learnt, dropt, jumpt, prest, topt, whipt, spoilt, 
propt, fixt, staid, past, crost, stept, distrest, gusht, confest, snapt, 
blest, shipt, kist, discust, lackt. 

3. Write the following verbs in the indicative mood, present 
tense, second person singular : move, strive, please, reach, con- 
fess, ^x, deny, survive, know, go, outdo, close, lose, pursue. 

4. Write the following verbs in the indicative mood, present 
tense, third person singular : leave, seem, search, impeach, fear, 
redress, comply, bestow, do^ woo, sue, view, allure, rely, beset, 
release, be, bias. 

^ 6. Write the following verbs in the subjunctive mood, pre- 
sent tense, in the three persons singular: serve, shun, turn, 
learn, find, wi^h, throw, dream, possess, detest, disarm, allow, 
pretend. 

EXERCISE VI.— VERBS. 

1. Write a synopsis of the first person singular of the active 
verb amtLSCj conjugated affirmatively. 

2. Write a synopsis of the second person singular of the 
neuter verb sil, conjugated affirmatively in the solemn style. 

3. Write a synopsis of the third person singular of the active 
verb speak, conjugated affirmatively in the compound form. 

4. Write a synopsis of the first person plural of the passive 
verb Ae redtuxd, conjugated affirmatively. 

5. Write a synopsis of the second person plural of theacti^ 
verb loH, conjugated negatively. 
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6. Write a spopds of the third person plural of the neuter 
verb skmd^ conjugated interrogatively. 

7. Write a synopsis of the first person singuiar of the activi* 
verb derive, conjugated intem^tlTely and negatively. 

EXERCISE Vn— PARTICIPLES. 

1. Write the simple imperfect participles of the following 
Terbs: belong, provoke, degrade, impress, fly, do, survey, vie, 
coo, let, hit, put, defer, differ, remember. 

2. Write the perfect participles of the following verbs : turn, 
i)urn, learn, deem, crowd, choose, draw, hear, lend, sweep, tear, 
thrust, steal, write, delay, imply, exist. 

3. Write the pluperfect participles of the following verbs : 
depend, dare, deny, value, forsake, bear, set, sit, lay, mix, speak, 
fileep. allot 

4. Write the following participles in their appropriate form : 
dipt, deckt, markt, equipt, ingulft, embarrast, astonisht, tost, 
embost, absorpt, attackt, gasht, soakt, hackt, blest, curst. 

5. Write the regular participles which are now generally 
preferred to the follo^ving irregular ones : clad, graven, hoven, 
hewn, knelt, leant, lit, mown, quit, riven, sawn, sodden, shaven, 
shorn, sown, strown, swollen, thriven, ^vrought. 

6. Write the irregular participles which are commonly pre^ 
ferred to the following regular ones : bended, builded, catched, 
creeped, dealed, digged, dreamed, dwelled, gildedy-^irded, hang- 
ed, knitted, laded, meaned, reaved, shined, slitted, splitted, 

t imged, strived, weeped, wonted, wringed. 

' EXERCISE Vni— ADVERBS, &c 

1. Compare the following adverbs : soon, often, well, badly 
&r ill, little, much, far, forth. 

2. Prefix the comparative adverbs of increase to each of the 
following adverbs : purely, fairly, sweetly, earnestly, patiently, 
completely, fortunately, profitably. 

3. Prefix the comparative adverbs of diminution to the fol- 
lowing adverbs: secretly, slily, Jiberally, favourably, power- 
fully. 

4. Insert suitable conjunctions in place of the following 
dashes : Love — fidelity are inseparable. Beware of parti es-r- 
factions. Do well — ^boast not. Improve time — it flies. There 
would be few paupers — ^no time were lost. Be not proud- 
then art human. I saw — it was necessary. Honesty is better 
—policy. Neither he — I can do it. It must be done — ^to day 
~to monow. Take care — ^thou &1I. Though I should boast 
■ '■in I aotfainy. 
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5. Insert suitable prepositions in the place of the following 
dashes: Plead — ^the dumb. Glualiiy thyself — action — study. 
Think often — ^Ihe worth — ^time. Live — ^peace — all men. Keep 
—compass. Jest not — serious subjects. T^ke no part — slan- 
der. Guilt starts — ^its own shadow. Grudge not — ^giving. 
Go not — sleep— malice. Debate not — ^temptation. Depend 
not — ^the stores — others. Contend not — ^trifles. Many fell — 
^^raspihg — ^things — their reach. Be deaf — detraction. 

6. Correct the following sentences, and adapt the interjec- 
tions to the emotions expressed by the other words : Aha 1 aha ! 
I. am undone. Hey! io ! I am tired. Ho! be still. Avaunt! 
this way. Ah! what nonsense. Heigh-ho! I am delighted. 
Hist! it is contemptible. Oh! for that sympathetic glowl 
Ah 1 what withering phantoms glare I 



PART m. 

.^ SYNTA'X. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, government, 
and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

The 7'elation of words, is their dependence, or connex- 
ion, according to the sense. 

The agreement of words, is their similarity in person, 
number, gender, case, mood, tense, or form. 

The government of words, is that power which one 
word has over an other, to cause it to assume some partic- 
ular modification. 

The arrangemefit of words, is their collocation, or rel- 
ative position, in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, making complete 
sense, and always containing a nominative and a verb ; 
as, " Reward sweetens labour." 

The principal parts of a sentence are usually three ; 
namely, the subject, or nominative — the verb — and, 
(if the verb be transitive,) the object governed by the 
verb ; £is, " Crimes deserve punishment^ 

The other parts depend upon these, either as primary 
or as secondary adjuncts ; as, ^^ High cnmes justly de- 
serve very severe punishments." 

Sentences are of two kinds, sim^ple and compound. 

A simple sentence is a sentence which conveys but one 
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affirmation or negation; as^ "Man is mortal'* — "Charity 
is not easily provoked." 

A compound sentence is a sentence which may be^ re- 
solved into two or more simple ones ; as, " Idleness pro- 
duces want, vice, and misery. 

A clause^ or member, is a subdivision of a compound sen- 
tence : and is itself a sentence, either simple or compound. 

A phrase is two or more words which express some re- 
lation of different ideas, but no entire proposition ; as, "By 
the means appointed" — "To be plain with you." 

Words that are omitted by ellipsis, and tliat are neces- 
sarily understood in order to complete the construction, 
must be supplied in parsing. 

• RULES OF SYNTAX. 

1. RELATION AND AGREEMENT. 
RULE I. — ARTICLES. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit. 

RULE II, — NOMINATIVES. 

A Noun or a Pronoun which is the subject of a vcrb^ 
must be in the nominative case. 

RULE III. — APPOSITION. 

A Noun or a personal Pronoun, used to explain a prece- 
ding noun or pronoun, is put, by appositi<m, in the same 
case. 

RULE IV. ^ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns. 

RULE V. — PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or the noun 
or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, and 
gender. 

_ RULE VI. — PRONOUNS. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun conveying the 
idea of plurality, the Pronoun must agree with it iii the 
plural number. 

RULE VII. — PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more antecedents connected 
by and, it must agree with them in the plural number. 

/ RULE VIII. — PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more singular antecedents 



connected by or or wyr^ it must agree \9\\ki them in the 
singular number. 

RULE IX. VERBS. 

A Verb must agree with its subject, or nominative, in 
person and number. 

RULE X. VERBS. 

When the nominative is a collective noun conveying the 
idea of plurality, the Verb must agree with it in the plural 
number. 

RULE XI. — VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more nominatives connected 
by a/id, it must agree with them in the plural number. 

RULE XII. — VERBS. * 

. When a Verb has two or more siugular«iominatives con- 
nected by or or 7ior, it must agree with them in the singu- 
lar number. 

^ RULE XIII. — VERBS. 

When Verbs are connected by a conjunction, they must 
either agree in mood, tense, and fonn, or have separate 
nominatives expressed. 

RULE- XIV. — PARTICIPLES. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or are governed 
by prepositions. 

RULE XV. ADVERBS. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, or other 
adverbs. 

RULE XVI. CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions connect either words or sentences. 

RULE XVII. PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions show the relations of things. 

RULE XVIII. — INTERJECTIONS. 

- Interjections have no dependent construction. 
2. GOVERNMENT.* 
RULE XIX. — POSSESSIVES. 

A noun or a pronoun in the Possessive case, is governed 
hy the name of the thing possessed. 

* Tlie Arrangement of wonk is treated of, in the Observations under ths 
. RuWs of Syntax, pa^e 122, et seg. 
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RULE XX. — OBJECTIVES. 

Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and pluper 
feet participles, govern the Objective case. 

n , RUL'E XXI. SAME CASES. 

Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and their 

Carticiples, take the same case after as before them, when 
oth words refer to the same thing. 

RULE XXII. — OBJECTIVES. 

Prepositions govern the Objective case. 

RULE XXIII. — INFINITIVES. 

The preposition to governs the Infinitive mood, and 
commonly connects it to a finite verb* 

RULE XXIV. INFINITIVES!. 

The active verbs, bid, dare, feel, hear, let, make, need, 
see, and their participles, take the Infinitive after them, 
witliout the preposition to. 

RULE XXV. — NOM. ABSOLUTE, 

A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the Nominative, 
when its case depends on no other word. 

RULE XXVI. SUBJUNCTIVES. 

A future contingency is best expressed by a verb in the 
Subjunctive, present ; and a mere supposition, with indefi- 
nite time, by a verb in the Subjunctive, imperfect : but a 
conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires jthe 
Indicative mood. 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

CHAPTER Vn.— SYNTACTICAL. 

The grand devd to all syntactical parsing, is the sense ; and as 
any composition is faulty which does not rightly deliver the atu- 
thorns 7n£aning, so every solution of a word or sentence is necessor 
rily erroneous, in which thai meaning is not ca/refvUy noticed 

* * arid literally preserved. 

i» all syntactical parsing, it is required of the pupil — to dis* 
tinguish the different parts of speech and their classes ; to 
meniimi their modifications in ord^r ; to point out their relation, 
agreement, or govemmeni ; a7id to apply the Rules of Syntax, 
Thu»: 
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EXAMPLE PARSED, 

"Tbis enterprise, alas! will never compensate us for the 
trouble and expense with whidi it has been .attended," 

T%M 18 a pronominal aJjectivc, of the singular nupiber, not compt red : end 
reiatcs to enUrpriac ; according to Rule IV, which sa)rs, " Adjec- 
tives relate to nouns or pronouns." Because the meaning is — ikit 
enterprise. 

KnterprUe is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neute: 
gender, and nominative case: and is the subject of v^iU compemaie; 
according to Rule II, which says, " A noun or a pronoun which is 
the subject of a verb, must be in the nommative case.*' Because 
the meaning is — enterprise will compensate. 

Alas is an interjection, indicating sorrow : and is used independently ; ac- 
cording to Rule XVm, which savs, " Interjections have no de- 
pendent construction." Because the meaning is — alaa! — ouKCon- 
nectcd with the rest of the sentence. 

Will is an auxiliary to eompensaU. 

Never is an adverb of time: and relates to vfiU oompenaaJU; aoeoidtng to 
Rule XV, which says, " Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, ad- 
jectives, or other adverbs." Because the meaning is — ntfosr will 
compensate. 

Will compensate is a regular active-transitive verb, from compensate, com- 
pensated^ compensating, eompenaaied ; found in the indicative 
mood, first-future tense, third person, and singular number ; and 
agrees with its nominative enterprise; acooraing to Rule IX, 
which says, " A Verb must agree with its subject, or nominaltive, 
in person and number." Because the meaning is — enterprise will 
. compensate. 

Us is a personal pronoun, representing the speakers, in the first person, plu- 
ral numbev) and masculine gender ; qpcording to Rule V, which 
says, "A pronoun must agree with its ante(\3ent, or the noun or 
pronoun which it represents, in person, number, and gender:" 
and is in the objective case, bei^g governed by will compensate; 
according to Rule XX, which says, " Active-transitive verbs, and 
their imperfect and pluperfect participles, govern the objective caae." 
• Because the meaning is — will compensate us — i. e. will compeivsata 
the speakers. 

For is a prciMsition : and shows the relation between troiMe and expenss 
and will compensate; according to Rule XVII, which says, " Prep- 
ositions show the relations of things." Because the meaning is 
— icill compensate /or trouble and expense. * 

TTie is the definite article, and relates to trouble and fivpense; accordiiig to 
Rule I, which says, " Articles relate to the nouns which they limit" 
Because the meaning is — the trouble and expense. 

Thfuble is a common noun, of the third person, angular number, neuter 

fender, and objective case: and is governed by for; according to 
Lule XXII, which says, " Prepositions govern the objective case." 
Because the meaning is— :/br trouble. 

And is a copulative conjunction: and connects trouble and expense; ac- 
cording to Rule j^yj, which says, " Conjunctions connect eithef 
words or sentences." Because the meaning is — trouble and cx' 
pense. 

Expense is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neu- 
ter gender, and objective case: and is connected by and to trow' 
his, and governed by /<^' Mcording t» Rule XXII, whidi miS 
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JB—^for trouble and expense. 

WUh is a preposition: and shows the relation between which and ha$ 
beert alltnded; according to Rule XVII, which says, "Prepoai- 
tions show the relations of things." Because the meaning is-> 
whick U hoe been altended with — or, kaa been attended wWi 
which. 

Which is a relative pronoun, representing trouble and expense^ in the third 
person, plural number, and neuter geudnr; according to RuU 
Vll, which says, " When a pronoun has two or more antecedents 
connected by ojid^ it must agree with them in the plural number :" 
and is in the objective case, being governed by wWi ; ace )rding to 
Rule XXII, which says, " Prepositions govern the objective case." 
Because the meaning is — with whicli — i. e. with which trouble and 
expense. 

/< IS a personal pronoun, representing enterprise, in the third person, singu- 
lar number, and neuter gender; according to Rule V, which says, 
" A pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or the noun or pro- 
noun which it represents, in person, number, and gender:" and is 
in the nominative case, lieing the subject of has been attended ; ac- 
cording to Rule II, which says, **.A noun or a pronoun which is 
the subject of a verb, must be in the nominative case." Because 
the meaning is — it has been attended — i. e. the enterprise has been 
attended. 

Hj9 been attended is a regular passive verb, from the active verb attendj 
aitendedy attending^ attended — passive, to be attended; found 
in the indicative mood, perfect tense, third person, and singular 
number: Und agrees with its nominative it; according to Rule 
IX, which says, "A verb must agree with its subject, or nomi- 
native, in prson and number." Because the meaning is — it ha$ 
been attended, 

LESSON I.— RULE L • ^ 

A man of a lively imagination, has a property in every thing 
which he sees^nd exults in the happiness of the myriads of*, 
living creatures that inhabit the woods, tfie lawnsj and t/ie nioun" 
tains. 

-.^s the branches of a tree return their sap to the root, from 
which it arose J^s a river pours its waters to the sea, from 
which its sprin^were supplied^so the heart of a grateful man 
delights in returning a benefit i4cfeived#-^ . 

\Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 
Rock'd in the cradle of the western hveeze.^ Cawper. 

LESSON II.— RULE H. 

■"We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all rjien are cre- 
ated equal ; that th^ are endowed by their Creator,,.Avilh cer- 
tain unalienable rights ;+that among these, are life, liberty, and 
the. pursuit of happiness.-f^cc. of Inde/pendeiice. 
^- They who are modejate in their expectations, meet with few 
4&apiK)intmeQta \ 

\ 10 
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^^fWhich, now, of these three f men,] thinkert thou, yrss neigh- 
hour unto him tlust fell among the thieves ^^^ And he said, ^He 
ihal showed mercy on him.* — LvMe^ x. 36. 

Who takes care of'* all people, when they are sunk in sleep, 
when they cannot defend 4fhemselve8, nor see if danger ap- 
proaches ? — Barbauld. j 

Men whose circumstances will permit them to choose Iheir own 
way of life, are inexcusable, if they do not pursue thai^AicA 
m&Qir judgmerU tells them is the most laudable.^J5toir. 

;Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt, 
Splitst the unwedgeable and gnarled oak.-|-iSA^. 

LESSON III.— RULE IIL 

>r4n the fifth century, the Franks, a people of Germany, in- 
vaded France. — Allen. 

Jerusalem, the Jewidi capital^ was destroyed by the Romans 
under Titus the son of Vespasian. -^^v 
'In the days of Jorar king of Israel, flourished the prophet 
Elisha. — Blair. 

Sisera flecl, and took refuge in the tent of Jael, a v>oman of 
the Kenite. 'tribe,^the descendants of Hobab, Moses's broiher^nr 
law. — Milman, . . . ' 

. Him, Ttibal nam'd, the Vulcan of old times. 
The sword and falchion their inventor claim.—- Cotcper. 

Virtue i/seZ/* 'scapes not calumnious strokes. — Shak 

All now are vanished ! "S Virtue sole survives j 
Immortal, never-failing /ri«Mi of man, v^ 
His guide to happiness on high.+-Thomson. 

LESSON IV.— RULE IV. 

. A suspicious uncharitable spirit is not only inconsistent with all 
social virtue and happiness^but it is also, m itself, unreasonable 
and unjust. — Blair. 

Any man who attends to what passes within himself,' may 
easily discerri that the human character is a very complicated 
system. — Id. 

Among the vicious, friendship is coeval only with mutual sat- 
isfaction.-^A//<^. , 

y Pitch upon ehat course of life which is the most excdleni, and 
custom wiU'render it the most delightful-f-Blair. 

No worlfUy enjoyments are adequ/Ue to the high desires and 
powers of an immortal spirit.-^M 

xThe mighty tempest, and the hoary waste. 
Abrupt and deep, stretch'd o'er the buried earth, 
Awake to solemn ^hoMghL^Thonucn. 
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The gauai/j babbling, and remorseful day 
Is crept into the bosom of the s^SL-^ShaJc 

LESSON v.— RULE V. 

^ The chief misfortunes that befall us in life, can be traced to 
some vices or follies which we have committed, y 

•fsThe Psalms of David present religion to us^ in the most en- 
gaging dress ^communicating truths which philosophy could 
never investigate, in a style which poetry can never equal. | He 
who has once tasted their excellencies, will desire to taste them 
again^and he who tastes them oftenest, will relisli them best.-f- 
Horjie. 

'} Hassan,* said the caliph, * what canst tlum have lost, tbhose 
wealth was the labour of thi/ own hand;; and what can hiave 
made thee sad, the spring of whose py was in /A^^rlfesom?* 
— Hawkesworth, ^ 

He that has light within his own clei 
• May sit in the centre, and enjoy brigKF 
But he that hides a dark soul and fouf 
. Benighted/ walks under the mid-day sui 

LESSON VL^RULE V. 

There is a simplicit]^ in the words, wA^Af outshines the ut- 
nipst pride of expression.— f^^WiVoa. i /^ 

He that can please nobody, is not so Jnuch to be pitied, ad 
A* tJuU nobody can please. v.< | 

The meeting was so respectable, thw^e propriety of Us 
decision can hatdly be questioned. Cjlii ' 

God is on the side of virtue : for whoevef'ml^s punishment, 
suffers it ; and whoever deserves i^, dreads iL-i^J^t^ri. 

Every society has a right to prescribe for itsctfuLQ terms oil 
"which its members shall be admitted. 

-^VTe never, in a moral way," applaud or blame either ourselves 
or|i»thers for what we enjoy or whdZwe suffer V or for having 
impressions made upoitfjw which we consider;as being altogether 
o\x\.oi 6wr power "t but only for wliai we do, or would have done 
bad it been in <w.r power ; or for whai we leave undone iphich 
we might have done, or would have left undone though we could 
have done it. — Bp. Butler. 

Th* Egyptian crown /to your hands remit ; 
And with it take his heart wlw offers it. — Shah 

LESSON VIL— RULE VI. 

>^ The clergy declared against any peace which would nc^ 
fpvQ to their prelates a right to sit in parliament \ ^ 
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The fair sex, whose task is not to mingle in the labours o! 
public lifeAbave their own part assigned Ihtvi to act 

The womtnittee, not depending on the royal favour, demand- • 
ed the security of a legal and formal declaration of the rights 
they claimed. — Hist, of Irdaiid. 

i* The English people ;&howed that they were not insensible to 
what was passing in Ireland. — Ilnd. 

The majority of the assembly were more consistent and tem- 
perate : t/iey considered that to decline a cessation ^would be to 
refute all their professions of, loyalty. — IbuL 

'- By Wisdom tutor'd, Poetry exalts - ^ 

Her voice to ages ; and' informs the page '* 

With music, image, sentiment and thought *; 
Nftver to die ! the treasure of mankind ! 
TA«^ highest honour, and their purest Joy \-^Thomson. 

l^^i^ LESSON VIII.— RULE VII. 

Socrates andijjflslto were celebrated foV their wisdom.] they 
were the mo3t 4^neat philosophers of Greece.-i-Murray. 

And Pharaolf:^ent, and called for Moses and Aaron, and 
said unto them^l have sinned this time ; the Lord is right- 
eous, and I anJAy people are wicked. *-^^i^Ze. 
. Education, wnVi it works upon a noble mind, draws out to 
view many latent; virtues and perfections, wAicA, without its aid, 
would never be aljo, to make their appearance. 

Honour thy fatnqr and mother, both in word and deed, that 
n blessing may come upon thee from them. 

How gladlyy^i^uld the man recall to life 
The boy's^^ected sire ! a mother too. 
That softer friend, perhaps more gladly still, 
Mighftie demand them at the gates of deatli. — Cowper. 

LESSON IX.— RULE VIII. 

Snow or ire, when it melts, absorbs heat and produces cold. 

A marsh overgrown with willows, or a mountain shaded 
with oaks, is not only more beautiful but mote benelicial, than 
when [it is] naked and unadorned ^.4rfiisw. 
I' Mark the effect of art upon a block of marble: how the 
skill of the polisher fetches out t^e colours,'^makes the surface 
shine, and discovers;^ very ornamental cloud, spot, or vein, thai 
runs through the body of it !(/What sculpture is to a block ©^ 
marble, education is to a human soul.-^M 

The moral system of nature, or natural religion, approves 
itself almost intuitively to a reasonable mind, upon seeing i^ pro« 
posed — Bv ButUr, 




The saint or moralist should tread 

This moss-grown alley, musing, slow ; 
[He seeks,] like me, the secret shade. 

But not, like me, to nourish wo. — Cotvper. 

LESSON X.— RULE IX. ^"^ TT^ — 

I perceive the difference ; it is very phvious. ^ ^^'K Fu^- 

Thou sayst thou dosi not knoio Avhere thou art. j^ q '^ ' 7 

-He docs not Zfe the office, and he begs to be excused. w ^i^s/Ia^ • 

It seems she is disappoirded^ and no one pities her. ^ V , ' 

"^^Ve depend upon your assistance ; for we need it. • > - :> ./. 

Do you 7*gco/^c/ the words ? I ^AiwA: they «?•« these. J '^ 

'I'hey are found to be incorrect. Who knows them? 
- I retired, from the throng^and sat down to read.- 
^Bad as the Avbrld w, respect is always paid to virtue. * 

He stood alone, and was scoffed by the proflme crew.«^ 
V; ' Pe endeavourei^o .escape, but they caught him. 
»^he hasJinisJimhex WorkJaiid we have *seen it«^ 
^ It has often been done in tms way, and has succeeded^^^^ 
^We. hud l4'fi the company, and we did not .wj him. 

You wUl be wanted at home ; do not tarry. ^ 

They will have returned to town ; you wUl see them. 

The seasons alter ; hoary-headed frosts 

Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson iose.^Shak, 

LESSON XL— RULE IX. 

....^Science may raise thee to eminences/ but religion aloxtj CA» 
guvh thee to felicity.-^^iiti?i. 

jijf we wofiild hojiour merit, we mtist not jvdge by appear- 
ances : a visored villain may seem fair.V 

The laurels of the warrior must at all times be died in blood, 
and \be'\ bedewed with the tears of the widow and the orphan. U* 
i^ Often are they stahieil by rapine and crueltyX 

i^It might be expected^ that humanity \\s,eU would prevent them 
from brealcing into the lai^ retreat of the unfortunate. L 

He should consider often, who can choose but once. 
^She may have forgotten the occurrence. 
'^'They can not have been deceived^ being eye-witnesses. 
/*Thou must have made a mistake. . 
"T They might have had opportunity to have returned. 
What could have induced him to act in that mafiner|4* 
rit would have been desirable to have had his .company. 

If her son had fallen^ her latter dnys/fwauld have been ren 
dered miserable : he was her' only support. 
Jf-Had we not been too hasty, we should have discovered these 
i^n^s secret intentions. V 

10» 
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LESSON Xlt— RULE IX. 

vnir thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat ; if he Af 
thirsty, give him water to dnrik.-^Prav. xxv. 21,'? ' < ^^ c 
4" If thou duly respected thy teacher, he would never have oc- 
casion to punish thee.L«» 
^y-4f the mind were left uncultivated, though nothing else shordd 

find entrance, vice certainly w(mld.X-Blair, 
Hr Say not thou, * I will recompense evil j' but wait on the Lord, 
and he shall save thee.-4-Pr(w. xx. 22. 
» /. JN^ever vidulge revenge to your own hurt. •£- 

Abstain from injuring others, if you wish to be in safetyX 
^^0 thou aUend to this advice^ be not too confident. X 
ybo not tuasle your time ; onttt no opportunity of improve* 
ment : time lost is lost forevei^ 

^e not discouraged ; your wishes fnay yet be gratified^ 
^ Intemperance engenders disease, sloth produces poverty, pride 
Creoles disappointment, and dishonesty exposes to shame. T* 
-f Loose conversation operates on the soul, as poison does on the 
body.vHk 

LESSON XIII.— RULE IX. 

^ ^ A variety of pleasing objects, charms the eye.<* 

J)o not we all need assistance ? Ought we, then, to withhold 
our aid from othe^ ? Charity is kind to all. \^ 
/JThe narrative, of his danorers and Scapes is interesting. 
Humilitv^, as well as merit, engages esteem.'">C 
• A sordid mind is incapable of friendship.-4-/iLflwi«». 
y^ Neither have I, nor hiis my partner, acceded to this request^ 
1^ The injuries we doj and those we suffer, are seldom toeighed 
in the same balance. \ 

)CWhy dost thou build the halL son of the winged days? thou 
lookcst from thy towers to-day ^pyet a few years, and- the blast 
of the desert comes ; it howls in thy empty court4— Os^n. 

-.i -Light ! from whose rays all beauty springs, * 
Darkness ! whose wide-expanded wings 

Involve the dusky globe, ^ 
Praise him who, when the heavens he spread^ 
Darkness his thick pavilion made, 

And light his regal robe. — Merrick. 

LESSON XIV.— RULE X. 

The generality of his hearers loere favourable to his doc- 
trin es. — Allen, v 

^ The public art often deceived by false appearances and extrav- 
agant pretensions. \ 

•-' A considerable number of the confederates toere induced to 
abandon the counsels of the nxLaoic-f^Hist, of Ireland, 




"tLrouDcl Betheada'^ healing wave, 

Waiting to hear the rustling wingX 
Which spoke the angel nigh who gava^ 

Its virtues to that holy springjH" ^ 
With patience and with hope endued, 
Were seen the gather'd multitude.-7tA?M»3i^*»ii>itf. 

LESSON XV.-.RULE XI. 

*, Our^good and evil proceed from ourselves.. . . 

Sincerity and truth ^rw the basis of every^ virtue >*■'' 
>; Riches, honours, and pleasures, steal away ihe Heart from 
religion.-V ' 

. — On some occasions, mildness and forbearance an more pow- 
erful than vehemence and severity, a-. 

-J Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good ♦emper aru^ 
prudence, must ever he the surest means of prosperityoJ^ 
y^ Day and night yield us contrary blessings ; and, at the same 
time, assist each ofher, by giving fresh lustre to the delight* pf 
both. — Melmoth,J\ ' 

For never any thing can be amiss, 

When simpleness and duty tender it-f^SkaL 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour: ' 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. — Grai/. 

LESSON XVL— RULE XH. 

4-Man'^ happiness or misery is, in a great measure, ptU into 
his own hands.-f-5Wr. 
vA When sickness, infirmity, or reverse of fortune, affects us, 
the sincerity of friendship is proved. "^ 

-^ Neither his vote, his influence, nor his purse, vfos ever toitk' 
Iield from the cause in which he had engaged, -t 
r Ha^ not sloth, or pride, or ill temper, or sinful passion, nided 
you from the path of sound and wise conduct ?.^ 

-f^ools ! who from hence into the notion fall, 
That vice or virtue there is none at all.^: — 
If white and black blend, soften, and unite 
A thousand ways, is there no black or white ^-^Cgpci 

LESSON XVIL-RULE XIIL 

Cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, and 
fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. — Adilison. 

King Solomon kikiU a temple, and dedicated it to the A(r 
mighty.-^^Z^ 
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*t *The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent ; xihichy 
after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leaves an empty 
and offensive channeL-|-B/air. 

Biirsting into tears, she rose, and tore a lock from her hair ; 
a lock which waved o'er her iieaving breast. — Ossian, 

^ Loose^ then, from earth the grasp of fond desire, 

Weigh anchor, and some happier clime exphrc-^Yo-mg. 

LESSON XVIII.— RULE XIV. 

XHe, stooping Ao9s<^i\ and looking in, saw the linen clothes Zy- 
ing ; yet went he not in.-^John, xx. 5. 

<A man used to vicissitudes, is not easily dejected.^ > 

vA habit of sincerity in acknowledging faults, is a guard ' 
against committing them. V 

uThis is a mtosme founded on justice, supported by precedent, 
and warranted by necessity. — Allen. 

^The bounty displayed in the earth, equals tttegrandeur manir 
jested in the heavens. — Murray. 

Sitting is the best posture for deliberation ; standing, for per- 
suasion : a judge, therefore, should speak sitting ; a pleader, 
Uandin^. 

h Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in merchandise.! ) 

J Ainaz'd I stood, harrowed with grief and feax.-hMiUan. 

/^ Lips busy, and eyesfia^d, foot falling slow. 
Arms hanging idly down, hands clasp'd below, 
Interpret to the marking eye distress, 
Such as its symptoms can alone express. — Cowper. 

^ LESSON XIX.— RULE XV. . 

"^ How soon man^s earthly enjoyments pass away l-^AUen. h 

. We naturally look with strong emotion to the spot, where the 
ashes of those we have loved, repose.4-jD. Webster. 
/\ [Veturia's] son's wife, Volumnia, Hvho was silting with her 
when the women arrived, and who was greatly surprised at 
their coining, hastily asked them the meaning of so extraordi« 
nary an appearance. — Hooke, 

Virtue is bold, and goodness nefoer fearful. — Shak. 

The soul that sees Him, or receives, sublim'd,^ 

New faculties, or learns ai hast f employ 

More worthily the powers she own'd before.4-Coujper. 

j^he canker galls the infants of the spring, 
Too oft before their buttons be disclosed ;V 
And, in the morn and liquid dew of youth, 
Contagious blastments are most imminent.^^SfAolL 



LESSON XX.— RULE XVL 

fProspority gains friends, and adversity tries them. 
,^' If yon desire to be free from sin, avoid temptation iL 

'iThe ancient Russians believed, thai theirnorthem mountains 
encompassed the g\6be.-^Allen. * 

■ i I disregard their imputations, because I do not merit them. 
A judge ought to be influenced only by reason and evidence."!*" 

i » 

-i^iiook ! as I. blow this feather frotn my face, 
Ami as the air blows it to me again ; 
Obeying with my wind wheik 1 do blow^ 
grAyid yielding to an other whem it blows ; 
Commanded always by the greater gust : 
Such is the lightness of you common men.4riSAa^. 

But thou*! who ownst that earthly bed, 

Ah ! what will every dirge avail ? 
Or tears which love and pity shed. 

That mourn beneath the gliding sail !•»— CotttTW. 

LESSON XXI.— RULE XVII. 

Most ^the troubles which we meet with in the world, arise 
from an irritable temper, or from improper conduct. 

The want of regularity in the management -of our aflairs, 
very often prevents the successful accomplishment of those un- 
dertakings in which our fortune, comfort, and happiness, ^re 
involved. 

Btf the faults o^ others, wise men learn to correct their own.|* 

/'O momentary gra<!fe of mortal men. 
Which we more.hu nt^or than the grace ^God"H* 
Who builds his hopes in air of your fair looks, 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast ; 
Ready, loUh ev'ry nod, to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. — Shakspeare. 

Thou art the source and centre of all minds, 
Their only point of rest, eternal Word ! 
^^roM the departing, they are lost, and rove 
At random, v)ithout honour, hope, or peace.— |-C(w«5p». 

LESSON XXII— RULE XVIIL 

At that hour, O how vain was all sublunary happiness I. 
Alas^ said I, man was made in vain*iJhow is he given away 
to misery and mortality \^Addison. 

^^O stretch thy reign, fair'Peace,' from shore to shore, 
Till conquest cease, and slavery be iu> more \^Poipe, 
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4^ Nature, how in every charm supreme ! 

Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new ! j^ 
C/tD for the voice and fire of seraphim, 

To sing thy glories with devotion due ! — BeaUn, 

^j'HaU ! wedded love ! — 
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets !-^M^(7?i. 

LESSON XXIII.— RULE XIX. 

Charleses resignation filled all Europe with astonishment^ 
Stately are his steps of age-j -kvely the remnant of his years 
A crown of glory are hi» hoal-y locks lf^ 

Joy rose in CaHhot^s face : he lifted his heavy eyes. 
^ Eliza) s sensibility is such, that her brotlier's misfortunes will 
greatly afflict her^^ 
JT A dutiful son will hear his father^ s instructions. ul, 

-VWhat is the bigol\s torch, the iyrant^s chain ? r^ 
^f^ smile on death, if heaven-ward hope remain. — ClampbdL 

Ye thrones, dominions, virtues, powersjj^ 
/Join ye your joyful song with ours^ 

With us your voices raise jl--^ 
tFrom age to age extend the lay, 
To heavm^s eternal m9narch pay 
Hymns of eternal praise.-VJkTtfmcA. 

LESSON XXIV.— RULE XX. 

Ipo not insult a poor man : his misery entitles him to pity. 

^^lien our vices leave v^y we flattej* ourselves that we leave 
ihemyi 

MVnile riotous indulgence enervates both the body and the 
fni7Ld, purity and virtue heighten all the powers of human 
fruitron.^. 

\^^hal avaih the show of extern^ liberty, to one who has 
lost the goveruTnerU of himself?^ 

^Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour for an inward toil ; 
And, for unfelt imaginations. 
They often feel a world of restless cares.-ViSA^. 

y^o flocks that range the vaUey^ free. 

To slaughter I condemn : 
Tauffht by that power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them.^Goldsmilh. 

LESSON XXV.— RULE XXL 
/ The memory of miischief is no desirable fc 
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JTirtue is the surest road to happiness. J 
Csplid merit is a cure for ambition. 

Meekness and modesty are true and lasting omamerUs.) 
ftjniversal benevolence and patriotic zeal appear to have been 
m^motives of all his actions^N . 

^oon after his father's deimse, he was^crowned emperor^ 
'We, who never were his fa/cowrites^idi not expect these at 
teptions ;- and we could scarcely believe it was he.^ 
"^Junius Brutus, the son of Marcus Brutus, and GoUatinus, the 
husband of Lucretia, were chosen first consuls in Rome^ 

^The son, bred in sloth, becomes a spendtkrift, a proJU^ate, and 
goes out of the world a beggar. -\-Svji^, 

I am, as thou a^t, a reptU^ of the earth : my life is a moment 
and eternity — in which days, and years, and ages, are iiothing-f' 
eternity is before me, for which I also should prepare. — Hawltes- 
worth. 

J'he Lord of all, himself through all diffused^|P 
1 Sustains, and is the life of all that lives. " ' 
Nature is but a name for an effect 
^-^. Whose cause is GorZ.-f—C£>w7per. 

^^^^ -.....^^J^SSON XXVI.— RULE XXII. 
Titles of Aowoz^r ^Duligrred upon those who have no personal 
merit, are' )ike the royan?tt«ip set updn base melaLj 
-*jTn the Varieties of Zi/g, we 'afe inured to habits both of the 
active and the suffering virtues.-\-Blair. 

t^y disappdntments and trials^ the violence of our possum is 
med.-4-Blair, ^^ 

I In tne beginning God created the heaven ond the earth. ' *" 
>5[rhere is none like unto the Cod of Jeshurun, who rideth 
upon the heaven in tliy help, and in his excdkncy on the sky.-^- 
Deut. xxxiii. 26. 
'jFor the kingdom of GW is not in wordfhut in potcer. 
In the death of a man there is no remedy.^-JBiW^. 
every region the book of nature is open before us. 
Ah ! who can tell the triumphs of the mind^ 
3^y truth illumin'd and by taste refin'd l-n-'Ko^rs, 
LESSON XXVn.— RULE XXIIL 

Leaning my head upon ray hand, I began to figure to mysell 
the miseries of confinement!^^/cr»& 

-^^^ur ambassadors are instrmrted to negotiate a peace ; and 
there is reason to think they will succeed. C^ 

I shall henceforth do good and avoid evil, witliout respect to 
the opinions of men<3^ and resolve to solicit only the Jipprobation 
of that Being, whom alone we are sure to please by endeavour- 
ing to please him.r—Johnson, 
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-fBelightful task ! t& rear the tender thought, 

>To teach the young idea how to shoot^^ 
To po»r the fresh instruction o*er the mTn(L 
To breathe the enlivening spirit, and lojix^ 
I'he generous purpose in the glowing breast. — Thomson. 

^ LESSON XXVIIL— RULE XXIV. 

^\o\i need not go. I heard my father birl the boy bring your 
trunk, and saw him go for it«i^I dare say it will be safe. 

Let him who desires to see others happy, make haste to give 
while his gift can be enjoyed.^jB/air. 

None but the virtuous dare hope in bad circumstances. 

Thy Hector, wrapped in everlasting sleep, 

Shall neither hear thee cr^, nor see tliee weeip, — Pope, 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profodnd ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale ; and thou majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself; 

Sound His stupendous praise, whose greater voice 

Or bids you roar^ or bids your roarings /ai/. — Thomson, 

LESSON XXIX.— RULE XXV. 

This proposition being admitted, I now state my argument 

There being much obscmiiy in the case, he refuses to decide 
upon it. 

They being absent, we cannot come to a determination. 

The senate consented to the creation of tribunes of the peo- 
ple, Appiiis alone protesting against the measure. 

Fathers ! Senators of Rome ! the arbiters of nations ! to you 
I fly for refuge.— Tr. Sallust. 

Remember, Almiet^ that the world in which thou art placed, 
is but the road to an other. — Havjhesworth* 

Return, my sony to thy labour : thy food shall again be taste- 
ful, and thy rest shall bo sweet. — Johnson. . 

Ingratitude ! thou marble-hearted /SeT^ 

More hideous when thou showst thee in a child, 

Than the sea-monster ! — Shakspeare. 

O wretched we ! why were we hurried down 
This lubric and adulterate age ! — Dryden. 

LESSON XXX.— RULE XXV. 
What misery doth the vicious man secretly endure ! Advef 
tUy ! how blunt are all the arrows of thy quiver, in comparison 
with those of guilt. — Blair. 



Remember the uncertainty of life, and restrain thy hand firom 
evil. He that was yesterday a king, behold him dead, and^tha 
beggar is better than he. — Bible, 

THe lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? — Pope. 

Hail ! mildly pleasing SolUttde, 
Companion of the wise and good. 

^ All this dread order break — ^for whom ? for thee ? 
^ Vile worm. ! — Oh 'madness ! pride ! impiety /— Papfc 

My Absalom ! the voice of nature cried. 

Oh ! that for thee thy father could have died ! 

For bloody was the deed, and rashly done, 

That slew my Absalom ! — my son ! — ^my son 1 — CwmpbdL 

LESSON XXXI.— RULE XXVL 

Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be unpmi' 
3shed. — Proc. xi. 21. 

Let him that hastens to be rich, take heed lest he suddenly 
become poor. 

If the king were present, Cleon, there would be no need of 
my answering to what thou hast just proposed. — Goldsmith, 

He seems to have made an injudicious choice, though he it 
esteemed a sensible man. 

Inspiring thought, of rapture yet to be ! 

The tears of love were hopeless but for thee ! 

If in that frame no deathless spirit dweU^ 

If that faint murmur be the last farewell, 

If fate unite the faithful but to part, 

Whv is their memory sacred to the heart ? — CampbeU. 



RULES OF SYNTAX. ^ 

WrCH EXAMPLES, E^CEPnONS, OBSERVATIONS, M01S8, AN^ FALSB 

SYNTAX. 

L RELATION AND AGREEMENT. 

Ob8. — Rdodbm and Agreement are taken together that the rules may stand 
in the order of the parts' of speech. The latter is moreover naturally allied 
to the former. Seven of the ten parts of speech are, with a few exceptions, 
incapable of any a^eement ; of these, the relaiion <md use must be explain* 
ed in parsing; and all necessary agreem^tU between any of the rest, if \ 
lined to words that relatt to each other. 

11 
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RULE L— ARTICLES. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit : as, ^^ At 
a little distance froifa the ruins of the abbey, stands an 
aged elm." 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

The definite article, used intensively, may relate to an adjeetitc or adverb 
of the comparative or the superlative degree; as, " A land which was ifu 
mightUaty — Dyran, " T%c farther they proceeded, tht greater appeared 
their alacrity." — Dr. Johnson, " He chooses it the rcUherJ* — Couiper, [S^ 
Obs. 7th, below.] 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

The indefinite article is sometimes used to give a collective meaning to an 
adjective qf number; as, *' Thou hast a Jew names, even in Sardis." — Reo. 
"There are a Oumsand things which crowd into my memory." — SpecUdar^ 
No. 468. [See Obs. I2th, next page.] 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE I. 

Obs. 1. — Articles often relate to nouns understood; as, "The [rwerj 
Thames" — " Pliny the younger" [?iian] — " The honourable [ftorfy,] the Legis. 
lature" — " The animal [worlds and the vegetable world" — " Neither to the 
right r/uxm^l nor to the left'' yhmid] — BiJUe. " He was a good man, and a 
iust" [7)um. ]-— i&. " The pride of swains Palemon was, the generous [nuiA,] 
and the rich" [Tnan.] — TTiomson. 

Obs. 3. — ^It is not always necessary to repeat the article before several 
nouns in the same construction : the same article serves sometimes to limit 
the signification of more than one noun ; but we doubt the propriety of ever 
construing two articles as relating to one and the same noun. 

Obs. 3. — ^The article wecedei its noun, and is never, by itself, placed after 
it; as, " Passion is the orunkenness of ^ mind." — Southty. 

Obs. 4.— When an adjective precedes the noun, the article is placed be- 
fore the adjective, that its power may extend over that also; as, 
" ^7i« private path, the secret acts of men. 
If noble, far the noblest of their lives." — Young. 
Except the adjectives aUj such, maxvy^ wIuUj hoth^ and those which are pre- 
ceded by the adverbs too, «o, a«, or hmv; as, " AU the materials were bought 
at too dear a rate." — " Like many an oUier poor wretch, I now sufier aU ths 
ill consequences of so foolish an indulgence." 

Obs. 5. — When the adjective is placed after the noun, the article senenil- 
■ly retains its place before the noun, and is not repeated before the directive ; 
as, " A man ignorant of astronomy" — " The primrose pale." In Greeks when 
an adjective is placed after its noun, if the article is prefixed to the noun, it 
is repeated before the adjective; as, 'H irAi; h fuyaXn, The city the great; 
L & The great city. 

Obs. 6. — Articles, accorcUng to their own definition, belong before their 
nouns ; but the definite article and an adjective seem sometimes to be placed 
after the noun to which they both relate : as, " Section^ fourth" — " Henry 
the Eighth." Such examples, however, may be supposed elliptical ; and, if 
<hey are so, the article, in. English^ can never be placed after its noun, nor 
QBn two articles «ver properly relate to one noun, in any particular construe^ 
tionofit. 

Obs. 7. — The definite article is often prefixed to comparatvoes and su« 
perkMves ; and its effect is, as Murray observes, (in the words of Lowth^ 
" to mark the degree the more strongly, and to define it the more pre* 
dsely :" as, " Tht ofiener I see him, tht more I respect him.''—" A ooii> 
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•titatftfl ffts most fit"«— "A elaim, the strongest, and ike most easily com- 
prehended" — "The men the most difficult to be replaced." In th«se in- 
stances, the article seems to be used advtrbialli/, and to relate only to the 
adjecUpe or adverb following it ; but after the adjective, the noun may b« 
' supplied. 

Obs. 8. — The article the is applied to nouns of botn dumborsj' as, T%« man, 
the men — T/ic good boy, tllk good boys. 

Obs. 9. — The article the is generally prefixed to adjectives that are used, 
by ellipsis, as nouns; as, 

" TJu great, Hu gay, 'shall they partake 
The heav'n that thou alone canst make V* — Cowper. 

Obs. 10. — ^The article the is sometimes elegantly used in stead of a po6se» 
sive pronoun; as, "Men who have not bowed the knee to the image ot 
Bea\.—Rom. xi. i. 

Obs. 11. — An or a implies one, and belongs to nouns of the singular nuxn- 
oer only ; as, A man, a good boy. 

Obs. 12. — An or a is sometimes put before an adjective of number, when 
the noun following is plural ; as, "A few days " — " A hundred sheep " — 
" There are o great many adjectives." — Dr. Adam, In these cases, the artf- 
cle seems to relate only to the adjective. Some ^mmarians however call 
these words of number nouns, and suppose an ellipsis of the preposition of. 
Murray and many others call them adjectives, and suppose a peculiarity of 
construction in the article. 

Obs. 13. — An or a has sometimes the import of each or every ; as, " He 
came twice a year." The article in this sense with a preposition understood, 
is preferable to the mercantile per, so frequently used ; as, " Fifly cents [for] 
a bushel" — rather than " />cr bushel." 

Obs. 14.— tA, as prefixed to participles in ing, or used in composi- 
tion, is a preposition; being, probably, the French a, signifying to, at, on, 
wi, or of; as, "They burst out a laughinff." — M. EdgeworUi. "He is 
gone a hunting." — " She lies o-bed all day. — " He stays out o-nights." 
— "They ride out o-Sundays." Shakspeare often uses the prefix a, and 
sometimes in a manner peculiar to himself; 'as, "Tom's a cold" — "<h 
weary." 

Obs._15. — An is sometimes a conjunction, Minifying, yf; as, 



3. 15. — An is sometimes a conjunction, Mgnifying, if; i 
' Nay, an thoult mouthe, I'll Tant as weU as thou." — jS 



NOTES TO RULE I. 

Note I. — When the indefinite article is required, a should 
always be used before the sound of a consonant, and aw, before 
that of a vowel ; as, " With the talents of an angel, a man may 
be a fool." — Young. 

Obs. — An was formerly used before all words be^ning with h, and be- 
fore several other words which are now pronounced in such a manner as to 
require a: thus, we read in the Bible, "An house — an hundred— im one— 
on ewer — an usurer." 

Note II. — When nouns are joined in construction, without 
a close connexion and common dependence, the article must be 
repeated. The following sentence is therefore inaccurate: 
* She never considered the quality, but merit of her visitors.'* — 
Wm. Penn. The should be inserted before merU. 

Note III. — When adjectives are connected, and the qualities 
belong to things individually different, though of the same 
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name, the article should be repeated : as, ^ A black and a wbits 
hQrse " — ^i. e. two horses, one black and the other white. 

Note IV. — When adjectives are connected, and the- qualities 
all belong to the same thing or things, the article should not be 
repeated ; as, ** A black and white horse "-j-i. e. one horse, piebald. 
• 

Obs. 1. — The reason of the two preceding notes is this : by a repetition 
of the article before several sJjectives in the same construction, a repetition 
of the noun is implied ; but without a repetition of the article, the adjectives 
are couilned to one and the same noun. 

Obs. 2. — To avoid repetition, we sometimes, with one article, join incon* 
sistent qualities to a plural noun ; as, " The Old and New Testaments"-— 
for, " The Old and the New TesUment." But the phrases, " The Old and 
New Testament," and " The Old and the New l^estamenU," are both ob- 
viously incorrect. 

Note V. — The article should not be used before the names 
of virtues, vices, passions, arts, or sciences ; before simple proper 
names ; or before any noun whose signification is sufficiently 
definite without it : as, " Falsehood is odious." — '^ Iron is use- 
ful." — " BeaiUy is vain." 

Note VI. — When titles are mentioned merely as titles, the 
article should not be used ; as, " He is styled Marqui$." — 
" Ought a teacher to call his pupil Master f" 

Note VII. — In expressing a comparison, if both nouns refer 
to the same subject, the article should not be inserted ; if to dif- 
ferent subjects, it should not be omitted : thus, if we say, " He 
is a better teacher than poet," we compare different qualifica- 
tions of the same man ; but if we say, " He is a better teacher 
than a poet," we refer to diflferent men. 

Note VIII. — The definite article, or some other definitive, is 
generally required before the antecedent to the pronoun who or 
which 'n a restrictive clause ; as, " The men who were present, 
consei* 3d." 

Note IX. — The article is generally required in that con- 
struction which converts a participle into a verbal noun ; asj 
<* The computing of this, by the worhmg-out of sin inherent, 
must be by the power and spirit of Christ, in the heart." — Wm, 
Penn. " They shall be an abhorring unto all flesh." — Isaiah^ 
Ixvi. 24. 

Note X. — The article should not be prefixed to a participle 
that is not taken in all respects as a noun ; as, ^ He made & 
mistake in the giving out the text" Expunge the, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE L 

i:^ [The Examples of False Syntax placed under the rules, are to \m 
corrected crdUy by the pupil, acconlinff to the formules given, or aocording 
W othflrs ihoied in like maimeri and aaapted to the s«v^ notes.] 
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ExMmples under Nok i. 
He went into an house. 

[Not proper, because the article an is used before housCf which beguui 
with the sound of the consonant h. But, according to Note Ist under Rule 
Ist, " When the indefinite article is required, a should always be used before 
the sound of a consonant, and an before that of a vowel. Therefore, an 
should be a ; thus, He went into a house.] 

This is an hard saying. 

A humble heart shall find favour. 

Passing from an earthly to an heavenly diadem. 

Few have the happiness of living with such an one. 

She evinced an uniform adherence to the truth. 

A hospital is an asylum for the sick. 

This is truly an wonderful invention. 

He is an younger man than we supposed. 

An humorsome child is never long pleased. 

A careless man is unfit for a hostler. 

Under Note 2. 

Avoid rude sports : an eye is soon lost, or bone broken. 
As the drop of the bucket and dust of the balance. 
Not a w^rd was uttered, nor sign given. 
1 despise not the doer, but deed. 

Under NoU 3. 

What is the difference between the old and new method? 

The sixth and tenth have a close resemblance. 

Is Paris on the right nand or left ? 

Does Peru join the Atlantic or Pacific ocean ? 

He was influenced both by a just and generous princip e. 

The book was read by the old and young. 

I have both the large and small grammar. 

Are both the north and south line measured % 

Are the north line and south both measured 1 

Are both the north and south lines measured 1 

Are both the north lines and south measured? 

Under Note 4. 

Is the north and the south line measured % 
Are the two north and the south lines both measured ? 
A great and a good man looks beyond time. 
They made but a weak and an ineflfectual resistance. 
The Allegany and the Monongahela rivers form the Ohia 
I rejoice that there is an other and a better world. 
Were God to raise up an other such a man as Moses. 
The light and the wortA^ess kernels will float 

II* 
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UnderNoUB. 
leon was an other sort of a man. 
There is* a species of an animal called a seal. 
Let us wait in the patience and the quietness. 
The contemplative mind delights in the silenced 
A^rithmetic is a /hranch of the mathematics. 
You will never have an other such a chance. 
[ expected some such an answer. 
And I persecuted this way unto the death. 

Under Note 6. 
H? is entitled to the appellation of a gentleman. 
Cromwell assumed the title of a Protector. 
Her father is honoured with the title of an Earl. 
The chief magistrate is styled a President. 
The highest title in the state is that of the Gefvernor. 

Under Note 7. 
He is a better writer than a reader. 
He was an abler mathematician than a linguist. 
I should rather have an orange than apple. 

U}ukr Note 8. 
Words which are signs of complex ideas, are liable to be mii 

understood. 
Carriages which were formerly in use, were very clumsy. 
The place is not mentioned by geographers who wrote ai laai 

time. 

Under Note 9. 
Means are always necessary to accomplishing of ends. ^ 
By seeing of the eye, and hearing of the ear, learn wisaora. 
In keeping of his commandments, there is great rewara. 
For revealing of a secret, there is no remedy. 
Have you no repugnance to torturing of animals? 

Under Note 10. 
By the breaking the law, you dishonour the lawgiver. 
An argument so weak is not worth the mentioning. 
In the letting go our hope, we let all go. 
Avoid the talking too much of your ancestors. 
The cuckoo keeps the repeating her unvaried notes. 
Forbear the boasting of what you can do. 

RULE II.— NOMINATIVES. 

A Noun or a Pronoun which is the subject of a Yeri% 
must be in the nominative case : as, 
"IknowMousayatit: sajnihy lifeih%mai%V^—Ymm§. 



SYNTAX.— IfOliDrATnrVflL I2t 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULS II. 

Osi, 1. — To this rule there are no exceptions. And in connected lan- 
guage, every nominative stands as the subject of some verb expressed or uo- 
aer^ood ; except such as are put in appoaition with other nominatives, ao> 
cording to Rule 3d — after a verbf according to Rule 21st — or absolutt^ accord 
ing to Rule 25th. 

Obs. 2. — ^Thc subject, or nominative, is generkUy placed before the verb j 
as, ^^ Peace dawned upon liis mind." — Johnson. " What is wriiten in th< 
hiwr-^Bible. 

Obs. 3. — But, in the following nine cases, the subject is usually placed of" 
ter the verb, or after the first auxiliary : 

1. When a question is asked, without an intcrro^tivc pronoun in ths 
nominative case j as, " Shall mortals be implacable 1"--" What arl Uiou, (Uy 
tngr-^Hooke. 

2. When the verb is in the imperative mood ; as, " Go thou." 

3. When an earnest wish, or other strong feeling is expressed; as, "ilfc^ 
she be happy !" — " How uere tee struck !" — Young. 

4. When a supposition is made without a conjunction; as, " Were U true, 
it would not injure us.*' 

5. When neither or nor^ signifying and not^ precedes the verb ; as, " This 
was his fear ; nor teas his apprehension groundless. 

6. When, for the sake of emphasis, some word or words are placetl before 
the verb, which more naturally come after it ; as, " Here am I." — " Narrow 
is the way." — " Silver and gold have I none ; but such as I have, give 1 
thee."— Bible. 

7. When the verb has no regimen, and is itsjclf emphatical ; as, ^^ Edio 
the mountains round." — Thomson. 

8. When the verbs «ay, think^ reply ^ and the like, introduce the parts of a 
dialogue ; asf " ' Son of affliction,' saM Omar, ' who art thou V ' My name/ 
repli^ the stranger, 'is Hassan.'" — Jofmson. 

9. W hen the adverb there precedes the verb ; as, " There lived a man.'*^^ 
Mantg. " Ih ail worldly joys, there is a secret wound." — Owen, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE H. 

Thee must have been idle. 

[Not proper, because the objective pronoun thee is made the subject of the 
verb must have been. But, according to Rule 2d, " A noun or a pronoun 
which is the subject of a verb, must be in the nominative case." Therefor^ 
thee should be thmt ; thus, TTufu must have been idle.] 

Him that is studious, will improve. 

Them that seek wisdom, will be wise. 

She and me are of the same age. 

You are two or three years older than us. 

Are not John and thee cousins ? 

1 can write as handsomely as thee. 

Nobody said so but him. 

Whom dost thou think was there ? 

Who broke this slate ? Me. 

We are alone ; here's none but thee and I. — Shah 

Them that honour me, I will honour ; and them tLat despise 

me, shall be lightly esteemed. 
H« whom in that instance was deceived, is a man of souna 

jttdg«m«nt 



1S8 BIC0LI8H OBJUUUK. 

RULE III.— APPOSITION. 

A Noun or a personal Pronoun used to explain a pre 
ceding noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition, in thasame 
case : as, 

" But Ae, our gracious Master^ kind as just, 
Knowing our irame, remembers we are dust*' — BarbaM. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE III. 

Obb. 1. — Apposition is the using of different words or appellations, to des- 
ignate the same thing. Apposition also denotes the relation which exists 
^twecn the words which are so employed. In parsing, rule third should 
be applied only to the expfanaiory term ; because the case of the principal 
Urm. (lepends on its relation to the rest of the sentence, and comes under 
» otncr rule. 



Ob«. '2.— To this rule, there are properly no exceptions. But there are 
many puzzling examples under it, which the following observations are 
designed to explain. The rule supposes the first word to be the principal 
term, with which the other is in apposition; and it generally is so,: but 
the explanatory word is sometimes placed first, especially among the 
poets*, as, 

" From brightening fields of ether fair disclosed, 
ChUd of the sun, refulgent Summer comes." — Tkomson, 

Obs. 3. — The pronouns of the first and second persons are often prefix* 
ed to nouns, merely to distinguisn their {^icrson; as, "/ John saw these 
things." — " This is the stone which was set at nought of you*builders.** — 
Bible. " His praise, ye brooks, attune." — Thomson. In this case of appo- 
sition, the words are closely united, and either, of them may be taken as the 
explanatory term : the learner will find it easier to parse the novn by niie 
third. 

Obs. 4. — When two or more nouns of the possessive case are put in ap- 
position, the possessive termination added to one, denotes the case of 
both or all ; as, " His brother Philip's wife" — "John the Baptist's head." — 
" At my friend Johnson's, the bookseller." By a repetition of the posses- 
sive sign, a distinct governing noun is implied, ana the apposition is de- 
stroyed. _ 

Obs. 5.-=-In like manner, a noun without the possessive sign, is some- 
times put in apposition with a pronoun of the possessive case ; as, " As an 
author^ his * Adventurer* is his capital work." — Murray, 
" Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promised /a^r of the future age." — Pope. 

Obs. 6. — When a noun or pronoun is repeated for the sake of emphasis, 
the word ^vhich is repeated may properly be said to be in apposition with 
that which is first introduced ; as, " They have forsaken me, the Fountain 
of living waters, and hewed them out cistemSj broken cistemsj that can hold 
no water." — Jer. ii. 13. 

Obs. 7.— ^A noun is sometimes put in apposition to a sentence ; as, " He 
permitted me to consult hlb library — a kindness whbh I shall not forget."- 
AUen. 

Obs. 8. — A distributive term in the singular number, is frequently con- 
strued in apposition with a comprehensive plural ; as, " Tluy reap vanity, 
etery one with his neighbour." — Bible. " Go ye every man unto ui 
city." — Ibid. And sometimes a plural toord is emphaticaU? put after % 
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Mries of particalami comprehended under it; as, '* Ambition, interost, honour 
all concurred "^Murray. " RoyaiuU, republicans, charchmcn, seetaridi 
courtiers, patriots, aU partus concurred in the illusion." — Hume, 

Obs. 9. — To express a reciprocal action or relation, the pronominal ad 
jectivefe each other and one an other are employed : as, " Thev love each other ;* 
—''' They love one an other.** The words sepaiutely considered, aresingulasy 
but taken together, they imply plurality; and they can be properly con- 
strued only after plurals, or singulars taken coi\jointly. Eachother is usual- 
ly applied to two objects ; and one an other, to hiore than two. The terms, 
thaugh reciprocal, and closely united, are never in the same construction. 
If sQch expressions be analyzed, each and one will generally appear to be in 
the nominative case, and other in the objective; as, " They bve each other ^*' 
i. e. each loves the other. Each is prowrly in apposition with they, and other 
is governed by the verb. The terms, nowever, admit of other constructions; 
as, " Be ye helpers one of an other." — Bible, Here one b in apposition with 
ye, and other is governed by of. " Ye are oii« an other^s joy.'* — lb. Here 
<me is in apposiUon with ye, and other* a is in the possessive case, bein^ gov- 
erned by joy. " Love will make you one an others joy." Here one is m the 
objective case, being in apfiosition with you, and other*s is governed as be- 
fore. The Latin terms alius aUwnt aUi alioB, &c. sufficiently confirm this 
doctrine. 

Obs. 10, — The common and the jrroper name of an object are often asso- 
ciated, and put in apposition ; as. The river Thames — ^The ship Albion — ^The 
poet Cowpcar — Lake Erie — Cape May — Mount Atlas. But the proper name 
of a place, when accompanied by the common name, is generally put in the 
objective case, and preceded by qfi as. The city of New York — The land 
of Canaan. 

Obs. 11. — ^The several proper nam^ which distinguish an individual, «re 
always in apposition, and should be taken together m parsing ; as, WiUumn 
RiU — Marcus Tullius Cicero. 

Obs. 12. — ^When an object acquires a new name or character from the ac- 
tion of a verb, the new appellation is put in apposition with the object of the 
active verb, and in the nominative after the passive ; as, " They named the 
child John — The child was named John.*^ — '* They elected him president-^- 
He was elected president." — After the active verb, the acquired name must 
be parsed by Rule 3d ; after the passive, by Rule 21st 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE IIL 

I have received a letter from my cousin, oSe that was here 
last week. 

[Not proper, because the nominative pronoun she is used to explain the 
objective noun cousin. But, according to Rule 3d, " A noun or a personal 
pronoun, used to explain a preceding noun> or pronoun, is put, by appoti 
tion, in the same case." Therefore, she should be Aer; thus, I have recei% 
ed a letter from my cousin, her that was here last week.] 

The book is a present from my brother Richard, Jfe that keeps 

the^okstore. 
I am going to see my friends in the country, they that we met 

at the ferry. 
This dress was made by Catharine, the milliner, ^ that we 

saw at work. y 

Dennis, the gardener, hwci that gave me the tulips, has promis* 

ed me a pbny. 



taO INOtlSH OEAJOUX 

Reaolve me, why (the cottager and king, 
♦ Him whom 8ea-eever*d realms obey, and him 
Who steals his whole dominion from the wastes 
Repelling winter blasts with mud and straw, 
Disquiet^ alike, draw sigh for sigh. 

RULE IV.— ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns : as, ^^ He is a 
wise many though he is youngP 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

An adjective sometimes relates to a phrase or aenienet which is made the 
«ubject of an intervening verb; as, " To inauU the quieted, is impiouM"-—' 
DiUwyn, " That ht aJwuld r^fUsty is not strange" 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

With an infinitive or a participle denoting being or Auction in the abstfact, 

an adjective is sometimes also taken abstractly f ^hat is, without referefioe 

to any particular noun, pronoun, or other subject;) as, "To be sincere^ ii4o 

be tDistf innocerdj and safe." — Hawkesicorth. " Capacity marks the abstrtct 

, 4|uality of being able to receive or hold." — Crabh's Syrumynus. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE IV. 

Obs. 1. — Adjectives often relate to nouns understood; as, "Thenine,** 
[muses.] — " Philip was one of the seven" [deacons.] — " He came unto hk 
own ^^possessions,] and his own [men] received him not" — " The Lord your 
God is God of gods, and Lord of lords, a great God, a mighty [Godj] and a 
terrible" [God.}-~Deut. x. 17. 

Obs. 2.— In as much as qualities belong only to ffdngs, most grammarians 
teach that every adjective belongs to some noun expressed or understood ; 
and suppose a countless numTOr of unnecessary ellipses. But it is e^ 
dent that in the construction of sentences, adjectives often relate imni»- 
fliatelv to pronouns f and, through them, to tne nouns they represent. This 
is still more obviously the case, in some other languages, as may be seen 
by the following examples, which retain something of the Greek idium: 
" All ye are brethren." — " Whether of them twain did the will of his fiither." 
— iV. Test. 

Obs. 3. — ^When an adjective follows a finite verb, and is not followed by 
a noun, it generally relates to the subject of the verb ; as, " /am glad that 
the door is made vAie." — " Everr thing which is falser vicious, or unuMrOaf, 
18 flespicable to him^ though all the wond should approve it." — Spectator, No. 
520. Here/alse, vidousj and unworthy, relate to whidi; and deapicabU re- 
lates to Hiing. 

Obs. 4. — When an adjective follows an infinitive or a particifde., the noun 
or pronoun to which it relates, is sometimes before it, and sometimes after it, 
ana often considerably remote; as, "A real gentleman cannot but practise 
those virtues which, by an intimate knowledge of mankind, he has found to 
be useful to them." — " He [a melancholy enthusiast] thinks himself ohViged 
in duty to be sad and disconsolate." — Addison. " He is scandalized at youth 
for bemg lioely, and at childhood for being playful." — Id. " But growing 
weary of one who almost walked him out of breath, he left him for Horace 
and Anacreon." — Steele. > 

Obs. 5— Adjectives preceded by the defini^' artkle, are often wed, 



br eVSfnB, as ntnma. They designate those classes of objeeU which an 
characterized by the qualities they express ; and, in parsing, the noun may 
be supplied. They are most commonly of the plural number, and refer to 
permma, jOaca, or thinga, understood ; as, "The eareUaB [persons] and the 
impnuUrU, the pdtfy and the JfcWc, the wngratrfvl and the inUreated eveiy- 
trhere meet us. — Bkiir, 

** Together let us'beat this ample field. 
Try what the opan [places], what the eooert^ yield."— Pope. 

Obs. 6. — ^The adjective is generally placed immediately 6^/ore iis nouns 
as, '^ Vam man! is grandeur given tog-ay attire?" — Beattie. 

Qbs. 7. — ^Those adjectives which relate to pronouna most commonly yb^ 
1910 tfums as, " They left me weary on a grassy tur£" — Milton. 

Obs. 8. — In the following instances, the adjective is placed qfter the noun 
to which it relates : 

J . When other words depend on the adjective : as, " A mind conacuma of 
r^<»— « A wall three feet thick.'* 

2. When the jquality results from the action of a verb ; as, " Virtue rei^ 
dere life happy." 

3. When the adjective would thus be more clearly distinctive \ as, "Grood- 
•aess infinite^* — " Wisdom unaearchable." 

4. When a verb comes between the adiective and the noun *, as, " Truth 
stands independent of all external things."— Burg/i. 

Obs. 9.— In some cases, the adjective may eiihar precede orfotlow the 
noun; as, 
1. In poetry; as, 

"Wiltflioutotheitfiw 
AHantie, to the rUh Heaperian cHmej 
Fly in the train of Autumn V'^-Akcnaide, 

3. In some technical expressions ; as, " A notary public," or, " A public 
notary." 

3. When an adverb precedes the adjective ; as, " A Being infinitely wise," 
or, '^ An infinitely wise Being." 

4. When several adjectives bdong to the same noun ; as, " A woman, 
modest, sensible, and vurtuous," or, " A modest, sennble, and virtuous wo- 



Obs. 10. — ^An emphatic adjective may be placed irat in the sentence, 
though it belong after the verb ; as, " Weighiy is the anger of the right- 
eous?— J?i6fo. 

Obs. 11. — Bj an elUpos of the noun, an adjective with a preposition be- 
fore it, is sometimes equxoalent to an adverb ; as, " In particular ;" that is, in 
a particular manner f equivalent to ** parUadariyJ* In parsing, supply the 
ellipsis. [See Oba. 2c2, under Rule xxii.] 

NOTES TO RULE IV. 

Note I. — ^Adjectives that imply unity or plurality, must 
agree with their nouns in number ; as, ThM sort, those sorts. 

Note II. — ^When the adjective is necessarily plural, the 
noun should be made so too ; as, "• Twenty pauTid^^ — ^not« 
^ Twenty jwwn^." 

Obs. 1. — ^In some peculiar phrases this rule appean to be disregarded ; aSt 
^ Two hundred pennyworth oforead is not sufiident" — John, vi 7. <* Twen^ 
ty aaU of vessels"—" A hundred head cf cattle." 

Oaa^ S.— To denote a coUeetive nuaiber, a fingidftr adjective may pre* 
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cade a ploral one; w, '* Otu hundred men"—" Every kl weeke"-^ One 
«even tuues." — Dan.- ui. 19. 

Obs. 3. — ^To denote plurality, the adjective mavy may, in -like manaeKy 
piecede on or a with a Mfi^ti^ noun; aa, 

*< Full many aJUnoer is bom to blush nnaeen. 
And waste its tweetneae on the desert air." — Gray. 

Note III. — ^The noun meansy and some others, hare the same 
form in both numbers : they should therefore be used without 
change of number, with an adjective singular or plural, as the 
sense requires ; as, ^ By this means they bear witness to each 
other." — Burke. Mea/n, in this sense, is not in good use. 

Note IV. — The comparative degree can only be used in 
reference to two objects^ or classes of objects ; the superlative 
compares one or more things with aU others of the same class, 
whether few or many : as, " Edward is taUer than James ; he 
is the la/rgest of my scholars." 

Note V.— ^When the comparative degree is employed, the 
latter term of comparison should never include the former ; as, 
^ Iron is more useful than all the metals.^* It should be, ^ than 
aU the other metals.^^ 

Note VI. — When the superlative degree is employed, the 
latter term of comparison should never exclude the former ; as, 
. ^ A fondness for show, is, of all oiher follies, the most vain." 
The word other should be expunged. 

Note VII.-~Comparative terminations, and adverbs of de- 
gree, should not be applied to adjectives that are not susceptible 
of comparison : and all double comparatives and superlatives 
should be avoided ; as, ^ 5o universal a complaint :" say, ^ $$ 
genercdJ^ — ^^ Some less TuMer plunder :" say, " less noble." — ^^ The 
most straitest sect :" expunge most. 

Note VIII. — When adjectives are connected by conjunctions, 
the shortest and simplest should be placed first ; as, ^ He is older 
and more respectable than his brother.^' 

Note IX. — ^An adjective and its noun may be taken as a 
compound term, to which other adjectives may be prefixed. 
The most distinguishing quality should be expressed next to 
the noun ; as, " A fine young man" — ^not, " A young fine man." 

Note X. — In prose, the use of adjectives for adverbs, is im- 
proper ; as, '^ He writes deganjS^ — say, ^ degamUy?* 



Obs 1. — In po6trVy an adjective relating to the noun or pronoun, is i 
times elegantly used in stead of an adverb qualifying the verb or participle ; 

" To thee I bend the knee; to thee my thoughts 
Continual climb." — T%omson, 

Obs. 3. In order to determine, in difficult cases, whether an adjectiva | 
or an adverb b required, the learner should carefully attend to the de&- | 
aitioiM 9t thes9 paits of fpeacl^: an4 coasidn whsthei^ ia ttM eass 



In quertkni, fuo^ or manner b to be ezpraiaed: if the fonaer, im ad- 
jective 10 proper; if the hitter, an adverb. The following examples will 
iHostrate this point: "She k>okB cold; — she looks coUtty on him."— "I 
sat silent s—l sat sUenify musing." — " Stand Jirmi — ^maintain your cause 
Jh-TrUy." 

Note XI. — The pronoun them should never be used as an 
adjective in lieu of those : say, ^ I bought th-ose books" — not, 
" them books." This is a vulgar error. 

NoTB Xn. — ^When the pronominal adjectives, this and thatj 
or these and those, are contrasted ; this or these should represent 
the latter of the antecedent terms, and that or those, the former ; 
as, 

" And, reason raise o*er instinct as you can, 
In this His God directs, in that 'tis man." — Pope* 

" Farewell my friends ! farewell my foes ! 
My peace with these, my love with those P^ — Bwnu. 

Note XIII. — The pronominal adjectives each, oTie, either, 
and neither, are always in the third person singular ; and, when 
they are ihe leading words in their clauses, they require verbs 
and pronouns, to agree with them accordingly : as, " Each of 
you is entitled to his share." — ^" Let no one deceive himself?^ 

Note XIV. — The pronominal adjectives either and neithej 
relate to two things only ; when more are referred to, any and 
none should be used in stead of them : as, " Any of the three" 
— ^not, " Either of the three."—" None of the four"— not, " Nei- 
/A^- of the four.'' 

' Note XV. — Participial adjectives retain the termination, but 
not the government, of participles ; when, therefore, they are 
followed by the objective case, a preposition must be inserted 
to govern it : as, " The man who is most sparing of his word% 
is generally most deserving of oXiention" 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE IV. 
Examples under Note 1. 
Those sort of people you will find to be troublesome. 

[Not proper, because the adjective those is in the plural number, and does 
not agree with its noun sort, wMch is singular. But, according to Note 1st 
under Rule 4th, " Adjectives that imply unity or plurality, must agree with 
their nouns in number.'' Therefore, those should be that ; thus, That soil 
ofpeopie you will find to be troublesome.] 

Things of these sort are easily understood. 
Who broke that tongs 1 
Where did I drop tms scissors? 
Bring out that oats. 
Extinguish that embeiai 
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I disrecard fliis minntiQ. 

Those land of injuries we need not fear. 

What was the height of those giallows which Haman erected I 

Und^ NoU 2. 
We rode about ten mile an hour. 
*Tis for a thousand pound. — Cowper, 
How deep, is the water ? About six fathom. 
The lot is twenty-five foot wide. 
I have bought eight load of wood. 

Under NoU 3. 
Industry is one mean of obtaining competence, 
^holasticus sought opportunities to dii^lay his leartiing ; aild| 

by these means, rendered himself ridiculous. 
Caled was remarkable for his modesty, docility, and infi^enoity ; 

and by this means, he acquired both knowledge and fame. 

Under NoU 4. 
He chose the latter of these three. 
Trissyllables are often accented on the former syllable. 
Whidi are the two more remarkable isthmuses in tibie world) 

Under NoU 5. 
The Scriptures are more valuable than any writings. 
The Russian empire is more extensive than any govemmeni 

in the world. 
Israel loved Joseph more than all his children, because he wai 

the son of his old age. — Gen. xxxvii. 3. 

Under NoU 6. 
Of all other ill habits idleness is the most incorrigibk . 
Eve was the fairest of all her daughters. 
Hope is the most constant of all the other passions 

Under NoU 7. 
That opinion is too universal to be easily corrected. 
Virtue confers the supremest dignity upon man. 
The tongue is like a race-horse : the lesser weight it cairiea, 

the faster it runs. 
A more healthier place cannot be found. 
The best and the most wisest men often meet with discouiage- 

ments. 

Under Nate 8. 

He showed us a more agreeable and easier way. 
This was the most convincing and plainest argument 
Some of the most moderate and wisest (^the senalorft 



This 18 an honouTa6l6 and ancient fraternity. 
There vice shall meet an irrevocable and fatal doom. 

Urider NoU 9. 

He is a young industrious man. 

She has a new elegant house. 

The two first classes have read. 

The oldest two sons have removed to the westward. 

England had not seen such an other king. — GoldmUk 

Under Nate 10. 

-She reads well and writes neat 

He was extreme prodigal. 

They, went, conformable to their engagement 

He speaks very fluent, and reasons justly. 

The deepest streams run the most silent 

These appear to be finished the neatest 

He was scarce gone when you arrived. 

I am exceeding sorry to hear of your misfortunes. 

The work was uncommon well executed. 

This is not such a large cargo as the last 

Thou knowst what a good horse mine is.f 

I cannot think so mean of him. 

He acted much wiser than the others. 

• Under NtOe 11. 

I bought them books at a very low price. 

Go and tell them boys to be still. 

I have several copies : thou art welcome to diem two. 

Which of them three men is the most useful ? 

Under NoU 12. 

Hope is as strong an incentive to action, as fear : this is the an* 

ticipation of good, that of evil. 
The poor want some advantages which the rich enjoy ; but we 
should not therefore account those happy, and these miserable. 
Memory and forecast just returns engage, 
This pointing back to youth, that on to age. 

Under NaU 13. 

Let each of them be heard in their turn. 

On the Lord's day every one of us Christians keep the sab* 

bath. — Irenaus, 
Are either of these men known ? 
No : neither of them have any connexions here. 
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Under NoU 14. 
Did either of ^e company stop to assist you? 
Here are 6ix ; but neither of them will answer. 

Under NoU 15. 
Some crimes are thought deserving death. 
Rudeness of speech is very unbecoming a gentlemaiL 
To eat with unwashen hands was disgusting a Jew. 
Leave then thy joys, unsuiting such an age, 
To a fresh comer, and resign the stage. — Dryden. 

RULE v.— PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or the noun 
or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, and 
gender: as, "This is the friend of whom /spoke; he hae 
just arrived." — "This is the book which I bought; it is 
an excellent work." — " Ye, therefore, who love mercy, 
teach j/our sons to love it too." — Cowper. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

When a pronoun stands for some person or thing ind^n^^ or imknawn 
to the speaker, this rule is not strictly applicable; because the person, 
number, and gender, are rather assumed than regulated by an antecedent: 
as, <' I do not caie who knows it"— jSfee^ " Wki touched mel ^ TeD ms 
uko it was/' 

EXCEPTION SECOrqib 

The neuter pronoun U may be applied to a young child, or to other crea- 
tures masculine or feminine by nature, when they are not obviously distin- 
Suishable with regard to sex ; as, " Which is the real friend to tne oUU, 
le person who gives it the sweetmeats, or the person who, eonodeiing 
onl;^ its health, resists its importunities 1" — Opte. " He loads the anxmoL, 
he is showing me, with so many trappings and collars, that I cannot dis- 
tinctly view t^." — Murray. " The nigfUingale sings m<Mt sweetly when it 
sings in the night" — Bueke 

EXCEPTION THIRD. 

The pronoun it is often used without a definite reference to any anteo»* 
dent, and is sometimes a mere expletive; as, "Whether she grap|de ft 
with the pride of philosophy." — Chalmers. 
" Come, and tMp it as you so 
On the light ftntastic toer-'MiUon. 

^ EXCEPTION FOURTH. 

A singular antecedent with the adjective Tiiany, sometimes admits a pl«- 
nl pronoun, but never in the same clause ; as, 

" In Hawick twinkled many a lights ' 
Behind him soon they set in night" — W. ScotL 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE V. 
Om. I.— The pronoun wc is used by the speaker to xepresent himwif 
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and othRS, and is therefinre pipni But it kmvnfl6imm mad, by a ■ort of 
fiction, in stead of the singular, to intimate that the speaker is not alone in 
his opinions. Monarchs sometimes join it to a singular noun ; as, " We 
Alexander, Autocrat of all the Russias." They also employ the compound 
aursdf, which is not used by other people. 

Obs. 2. — ^The pronoun you^ though originally and properly plural, is 
now ffenerall}[ applied alike to one person or to more.* [See Obs. Sd, 
|iace Si.] This nisage, however it may seem to involve a solecism, is ea- 
tauished l^ that authority against which the mere grammarian haa 
scarcely a right to remonstrate. We do not, however, thmk it neoesaaiy 
or advisable, to encumber the conjugations, as some have done, by intro- 
ducing this pronoun and the corresponding form of the verb, as singftlar. 
It is manifestly better to say that the plural is used for the singular, by the 
figure enaUage, This change has introduced the compound yourseiff which 
IS used in stead of thyself. 

Obs. 3. — ^The general usage of the French is like that of the English, . 
you for thou; but Spanish, Portuguese, and Gemum politeness requtroa 
that the third person be substituted for the second. And, when they 
would be very courteous, the Germans use also the plural for the singular, 
as they for tfum. Thus they have a fourfold method of addressing a person: 
as, they, denoting the highest degree of respect; he, a less degree; you, a 
degree still less ; and thou, none at all, or absolute reproach. Yet, even 
among them, the last is used as a term of endearment to children, and of 
veneration to God ! 

Obs. 4. — Such perversions of the original and proper use of language, 
are doubtless matters of considerable moment. These changes in the use 
of the pronouns being evidently a sort of complimentary Jktions, some have 
made it a matter of conscience to abstain from them, and have published 
their reasons for so doing. But the moral objections which may he agunst 
such or any other applications of words, do not come within tlic gramma- 
rian's province. I-et every one consider for himself the moral hairing of 
what he utters. [See Matthew, xii. 36 and 37.] 

Obs. 5. — When a*pronounrc{ire«ent8 the name of an inanimate object 
personijisd, it agrees with its antecedent in the fi^rative, and not in the 
literal sense; [See the figure Syllepsis, in part iv.J as, 

" Penance dreams her life away." — Refers. 

** Grim Darkness ftirk his leaden shroud." — Id. 

Obs. 6. — When the antecedent is applied metaphorically, the pronoun 
agrees with it in its liti-rul, and not in its figurative sense; as, " Pitt waathe 
ptilar which upheld the state." — "The monao'ch of mountains rears hik 
snowy head." [See Figures, in part iv.] 

Obs, 7. — When the antecedent is put by metonymy for a noun of differ 
ent properties, the pronoun soi^etimes agrees with it in the figurative, and 
8<Mnetime8 in the literal sense ; as, 

" The wolf, who [that] from the nightly fold, 
Fierce drags the bleating prey, ne^er drunk her milk, 
Nor wore her warming fleece." — Thomson. 

" That each may fill the circle marked by flawen, 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish or a spanow fall." — Pope. 

" And heaven beholds Us image in his breast"— /A 

OBa. 8.— When the antecedent is put by synsedache for more or lesi than 
H fiteraBy signifies, the pronoun agrees with it in the figuiathre, and not in 
Cha Utaai aanM ; M. 
•^ '^ 12» 
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" A danntleM •ott/cvBCt, i0A4> smiled on dMth.**— I^mimii. 

" But, to the generous still improving mtnrf, 
That gives the hopdess heart to sinff for joj, 
To him the long review of ordered life 
Is inward rapture only to be felt." — Id, 

Obs. 9. — Pronouns usually ^22010 the words which they represent; hot 
this order is sometimes reversed: as, " Whom the cap fits, let him put it on." 
— " Hark ! tkq/ whisper; angels say," &c. 

Obs. 10.— a pronoun sometimes represents a phrase or sentence; and in 
this case, the pronoun is always in tne third^ person singular neuter: as, 
" She is very handscmu ; and she ha*j the misfortune to know it" — ^** Yet 
men can go on to vilify or disregard Christianity ; which b to talk and act as 
if they hiul a demonstration of its &lsehood." — Bp. Butler. 

Obs. 1 1. — When a pronoun follows two words, having a neuter verb be- 
tween them, and both referring to the same thing, it may represent either of 
them, hut not with tfu same meaning; as, 1. "I am the man who command:" 
here., who command belongs to the subject /, and the meaning is, "I who 
command, am the man." (The latter expression places the relative nearer 
to its antecedent, and is therefore preferable.) 2. " I am the man who com- 
mands :" here> who comTnarids belongs to the predicate manf and the mean- 
ing is, " I am the commander." 

Obs. 12. — After the expletive i^, which may be employed to introduce a 
noon or pronoun of any person, number, or gender, the above-mentioned 
distinction is generally cfisregaid^ : and the relative is made to agree with 
the latter word : as, " ii( is not I that do it." The propriety of this construc- 
tion is questionable. 

Obs. 13.— The pronoun it frequently refers to something mentioned in 
the subsequent part of the sentence. This pronoun is a necessary expletive 
at the commencement of a sentence in which the Verb is followed by a 
clause which, by a transposition, may be made the subject of the verb ; as, 
" It is impossible to please every one" — " It was requisite that the papers 
should be sent." 

Obs. 14. — Rdathe and interrogative pronouns are placed at or near 
the beginning of their own clauses ; and the learner must observe that, 
through all their cases, they almost invariably retain this situation in the 
sentence, and are often found before their verbs when the order of construc- 
tion would reverse this arrangement : as, " He who preserves me, to whom 
I «we ,my being, whose 1 am, and whom I serve, is eternal" — ^Mitr- 
ray, " Who can tell us who they are V* — Pope, " He whom you seek." — 
Lowth, 

Obs. 15. — Every rdaths pronottn^ bein^ the representative of some 
antecedent word or phrase, derives from this relation its person, number, 
and gender, but not its case. By taking^ an other relation of case, it helps 
to form an other clause; and, by retaining the essential meaning of its 
antecedent, serves to connect this clause to that in which the antecedent 
is found. Relatives, therefore, cannot be used in an independent simple 
sentence, nor with a subjunctive verb ; but, like other connectives, they 
belong at the head of a clause in a compound sentence, and they excliiM 
eoniunctions, except when two such clauses are to be joined ti^gether : as, 
** Blessed is the man, who feareth the Lord, and who keepeth his command- 
ments." 

Obs. 16. — The special rules commonly given by the grammarians, for 
the construction of relatives, are both unnecessary and fttulty. It usually 
takes two rules to parse a pronoun; one for its agreement with the noun 
or noons which it reraresento, and the other for iU case. . Bui neither 
MlatiTes nor intemgailives lequiie any ^Mcial roles fo the < 
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of their ea$Uf beeailse the general rales for the cases apply to pronouns as 
well as to nouns. And both relatives and Interro^ti^ gimerally admit 
every construQtion common to nouns, except apposition. Let thcieamer 
parse the following examples : 

1. Nominatives by Rvlt'Zd; "IwAo write — Thou ii?Ao writest— '•He tr^ 
writes — the animal whick runs." — Dr. Adam. " He Viat spareth his rod, 
hateth his son." — Soloman.. "He who does any thing ic/iich he knows ia 
wrong, is a sinner." — " What will become of us without religion 1" — Blair. 
" Here I determined to wait the hand of death ; which 1 hope, when at last 
it comes, wUl fail lightly upon me." — Dr. Johnson. '* What ia sudden and 
unaccoifntable serves to confound." — Crabb. " They only are wise who arc 
wise to salvation." — Goodwin. 

2. Nominatives by Rule 2U/; " WIto art thoul"— " What were wel"— 
Bible. '* Do not tell them who 1 am." — " Let him be ijeho he may, he is not 
the honest fellow that he seemed." — " The general conduct of mankind is 
neither what it was designed, nor what it ought to be." 

3. Nominatives abaolide by Rule ^5th ; " There are certain bounds to im- 
prudence and misbehaTi<Air, wtdch being transgressedj there remains no 
place for repentance in the natural course of things." — Bp. Butler. This 
construction of the relative i» a Latinism^ and very seldom used by the best 
English writers. 

4. Possessioes by Rule 19th; " The chief man of the island, whose name 
was Publius."— ilcte. "Despair, a cruel tyrant, from wlu^se prisons none 
can escape." — Dr. Johnson. " To contemplate on Him whose yoke is easy 
and whose buhlen is light." — Steele. 

5. Objectives by Rule 20th; " Those w?umi she persuaded." — Dr. Johnson. 
"The cloak that I left at T^roas."— 5^ Paul. " By tlie things which he suf- 
fered." — Id. " A man whinn there is reason to suspect" — " What are we to 
dol" — Burke. " Love refuses nothing i/iaHove sends." — Gurnall. ^^ Whom' 
soever you please to appoint" — Lowth. " Whatsoever he docth, shall prosper." 
— Bible. " What we are afraid to do before men, we should be afraid to 
think before God." — Sibs. " Shall I hide from Abraham that thing which 
I dor— Gen. xviii. 32. " Shall I hide from Abraham wfiat I do ?'— ".Call 
imperfection whai thou fSmciest such." — Pope. 

6. Objectives by RuU 2ist; .*' He is not the man thai I took him to be.*' 
— ** Wluym did vou suppose me to bel" — "Let the lad become what yoa 
wish him to be." 

7. Objectives by RuU 2Sid ; " To whom shall we go V*—BibU. " The laws 
by which the world is governed, are general." — Butler. " Whom he looks 
upon as his defender." — Addison. " That secret heaviness of heart which un- 
thinking men are subject to." — Id. " I cannot but think the loss of sudh 
talents as the man of whom I am speaking was master of, a more melan- 
choly instance." — Steele. 

Obs. 17. — In familiar language, the relative in the objective case is fre- 
quently understood; as, " Here is the letter [which] I received." The omis- 
sion of the relative in the nominative case, is inelegant; as, -"This is the 
worst thing [that] could happen." The latter ellipsis sometimes occurs in 
poetry J as, 

" In this, 'tis Gtod— directs, in that 'tis man."— Pop«. 

Obs. 18. — ^The antecedent is sometimes suppressed, especially in poetry,' 
as, " How shall I curse [him at them] whom God hath not cursed." — Numb. 
zxiii. 8. 
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He] " Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor; 

He] Who lives to fancy, never can be rich." — Young. 



Ob8. J9. — Whai is sometimes used adverbially; as, "Though I for- 
bMT, tffto^am 1 eased V'—-«X9fr| xvi. 6,-— that is, how much? or uihereiat 
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*<Tb0 cntmy hftvifig hk wantry wasted, tvAof by biiBMlf and ^ekai I7 
tiie soldiers, findelh succour io no place." — Spenser, Here tehat mmna 
partly J — " wasted partly by himself and partly by the soldiers." 
Om. 90. — fTAo^ is sometimes used as a mere intetjecUan ; as, 

** What! this a sleeve 1 'tis like a demi-cannon." — Skaktpeare. 
" What! can you lull the winged winds asleep V* — Campbell, 

NOTES TO RULE V. 

NcxTE I. — ^A pronoun should not be introduced in connexion 
with words that belong more properly to the antecedent, or to 
ftn other pronoun ; as, 

** My banks they are furnished with bees.'* — ShensUme. 

Obs. — ^This is only an example of pleanasm; which is allowable and he- 
^iient in animated discourse, but inelegant in any other. [See PUonaam^ in 
FART rv.] 

Note II. — A change of number in the second person, is in- 
elegant and improper ; as, " You wept, and I fox thee." 

Obs. — Poets have sometimes adopted this soledamy to avoid the hanli- 
Dess of the verb in the second person singular} as, 

'* As, in that lov'd Athenian bower, 
You learrCd an all commanding power, 
Thy mimic soul, O nymph endear'd ! 
Can well recall what then it heard." — CoUmt. 

Note III. — The relative who is applied onl;^ to persons, and 
to animals personified ; and which, to brute animals and inani- 
mate things : as, " The judge who presided"—" The old crab 
who advised the young one" — ■" The horse which ran" — ^ The 
hook which was given me." 

Obs. — Whichj as well as whOf was formerly applied to persons; as, "Our 
Father which art in heaven." — Bible. It may tftill be applied to a young 
child ; as, '^ The child which died." — Or even to adults, when th^ are 
spoken of without regard to a distinct personality or identity ; as, '^ Whieh 
of you will goT' — " Crabb knoweth not wJiich is wAicA, himself or his paro- 
dist."— ie^ft Hunt. 

Note IV. — Nouns of multitude, unless they express persons 
directly as such, should not be represented by the relative who: 
to say, ** The family whom I visited," would hardly be proper ; 
\h(U would here be better. When such nouns are strictly of 
ihe neuter gender, which may represent them ; as, " The com- 
jnittees which were appointed." 

Note V. — A proper name taken merely as a name, or an 
appellative taken in any sense not strictly personal, must be 
represented by which, and not by who ; as, " Herod — which u 
but another name for cruelty." — ^''In every prescription of 
du^, God proposeth himself as a rewarder ; which he is only 
to mose that please him." — Dr. J. Owen. 

Note YL — The relative that may be applied either to per- 
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sons or to things. In the following cases it is generally pre- 
ferable to who or which^ unless it be necessary to use a prepo- 
sition before the relative: — I. After an adjective of the super- 
lative degree ; as, " He was \h^ first that came." — 2. After the 
adjective same; as, " This is Xhesame person thai I met before." 
— 3. After the antecedent who; as, " Who thai has common 
sense, can think so ?" — 4. After a joint reference to persons 
and things ; as, ^ He spoke of the in^ and things that he had 
seen." — 5. After an unlimited antecedent, which the relative 
and its verb are to restrict ; as, " Thoughts thai breathe, and 
v)ords that burn." — 6. After an antecedent introduced by the 
expletive U; as, " It is you that command." — " It was t that 
did it."— =7. And, in general, where the propriety of who or 
which is doubtful ; as, ^ The little child that was placed in the 
midst." 

NoTB VII. — When several relative clauses come in succes- 
sion, and have a similar dependence in respect to the antece- 
dent the same pronoun must be employed in each ; as, " O 
thou who art, and who wast, and who art to come !'* — ^^ And 
they shall spread them before the sun, and the moon, and all 
the host of heaven, whom they have loved, and whom they have 
served, and after whom they have walked, and whom they have 
sought, and whom they have worshipped." — Jer. viii. 2. 

Note VIII. — The relative, and the preposition governing i^ 
should not be omitted, when diey are necessary to give connex- 
ion to the sentence ; as, '' He is still in the situation [in which"] 
you saw him." 

Note IX. — ^An adverb should not be used.where a preposi- 
tion and a relative pronoun would better express the relation of 
the terms ; as, ^^ A cause where [fw in which] justice is so much 
concerned." 

Note X. — ^Where a pronoun or a pronominal adjective will 
not express the meaning clearly, the noun must be repeated, or 
inserted in stead of it Example : " We see the beautiful 
variety of colour in the rainbow, and are led to consider the 
cause of it" — [that variety.] 

Note Xl — To prevent ambiguity or obscurity, the relative 
should be placed as^ near as possible to the antecedent. The 
following sentence is therefore faulty : "He is like a beast of 
prey, that is void of compassion." Better : " He that is void of 
compassion, is like a beast of prey." 

Note XII.-r-The pronoun whai should never be used in 
stead of the conjunction that; as, " He will not believe bat 
what I am to blame." What should be that. 

Note XIII. — ^A pronoun should not be used to represent an 
at^ective ; because it can neither express a concrete quality as 
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jach, nor oonTert it pioperly into an abstract Exam^de : ^ Be 
tMeniive; without which you will learn nothing." Better: 
^ Be attentive \ for without aUaUion you will learn nothing." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE V. 

No person should be censured for being ciureful of their rep- 
utation. 

[Not proper, became the {nronoun Uievr is of the plural number, and 
does not correctly represent its antecedent noon pereon, which b of the 
thud penon, aingviar, maaculine. But according to Rule &th, " A did- 
noun must agree with its antecedent, or the noun or .pronoun whicn it 
represents, in person, number, and gender.'* Therefore, their should be 
hiai thus, No person should be censured for being careful of hi» reputir 
tbn.] 

Every one must judge of their own feelings. — Byron. 

Can any person, on their entrance into the world, be fully se- 
cure that they shall not be deceived ? 

He cannot see one in prosperity without envying them. 

I gave him oats, but he would not eat it. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put them on Jacob. 

Take up the tongs, and put it in its place. 

Let each esteem others better than themselves. 

A person may make themselves happy without riches. 

Every man should try to provide for tnemselves. 

The mind of man should not be left without something on 
which to employ his energies. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless if he goes, as when he stands. 

Under Note 1. 

Many words they darken speech. 

These praises he then seemed inclined to retract them. 

These people they are all very ignorant 

Asa his heart was perfect with the Lord. 

Who, in stead of going about doing good, they are perpetually 
intent upon doing mischief — TUloisan, 

Whom ye delivered up, and denied him in the presence of Pon- 
tius Pilate. — AdSj iii. 13. 

Whom, when they had washed, they laid her in an upper 
chamber. — Ac^s, ix, 37. 

What I have mentioned, there are witnesses of the fact. 

What he said, he is now sorry for it 

The empress, approving these conditions, she immediately rati- 
fied them. 

This incident, though it appears improbable, yet I cannot doaU 
the author's veracity. 



Under Note 2. 

Thou art mj &ther's brother, else would 1 reprove yoo. 
Your weakness is excusable, but thy wickedness is not 
Now^ my son, I forgive thee, and freely pardon your &ult 

You draw the inspiring breath of ancient song, 
Till nobly rises emulous*thy own. — ThomsotL 

Under Note 3. 
Thi» is the horse whom my father imported. 
Those are the birds whom we call gregarious. 
He has two brothers, one of which I am acquainted with. 
What was that creature whom Job called leviathan ? 
Those which desire to be safe, should be careful to do that 

which is ri^ht 
A butterfly which thought himself an accomplished traveller 

happened to light upon a bee*hive. 
There was a certain householder which planted a vineyard. 

UndtrNaUL 

He instructed and fed the crowds who surrounded him. 

The court, who has great influence upon the public manners 

ought to be very exemplary. 
The wild tribes who inhabit the wilderness, contemplate the 

ocean with astonishment, and gaze upon the starry heavens 

with delight 

* Under NoU 5. 

Judas (who is pow an other name for treachery) betrayed his 

master with a kiss. 
He alluded to Phalaris, — who is a name for all that is cruel 

Under NoU 6. 

He was the first who entered. 

He was the drollest fellow whom I ever saw. 

This is the same man whom we saw before. 

Who is she who comes clothed in a robe of green % 

The wife and fortune whom he gained, did not aid him. 

Men who are avaricious, never have enough. 

All which I have, is thine. 

Was it thou, or the wind, who shut the door }^ 

It was not I who shut it 

The babe who was in the cradle, appeared to be healthy. 

Under Note 7. 

He is a 9ian ihsk knows what belongs to good mannerfl| and 
who will not do a diiJionourable 9ct. 
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The friend who was here, and diat entertained us so much, will 

never be able to visit us a^ain. 
The curiosities which he has brought home, and that we shdLl 

have the pleasure of seeing, are said to be very rare. 

Under NoU 8. 

Observe them in the order they stand. 
We proceeded immediately to the place we were directed. 
My companion remained a week in the state I left him. 
The w^ I do it, is this. 

Under NcU 9. 

Remember the condition whence thou art rescued. 

I know of no rule how it may be done. 

He drew up a petition, where he too freely represented his own 

merits. 
The hour is hastening, when whatever praise or censure I have 

acquired, will be remembered with equal indifference. 

Under NoU 10. 
Many will acknowledge the excellence of religion, wha cannot 

tell wherein it consists. 
Every difference of opinion is not that of principle 
Next to the knowledge of €rod, this d* ourselves seems most 

worthy of our endeavour. 

Under Note IL , 

Thou art thyself the man that committed the act, who hast thus 

condemned it 
There is a certain majesty in simplicity, which is far above the 

quaintness of wit. 
Thou hast no right to judge who art a party concerned. 
It is impossible for such men as those, ever to determine this 

question, who are likely to get the appointment . | 

There are millions of people in the empire of China, whose | 

support is derived almost entirely from rice. i 

Under NoU 12, \ 

1 had no idea but what the story was true. I 

The postboy is not so weary but what he can whistle. i 
He had no intimation but what the men were honest 

Under NoU 13. 
Some men are too ignorant to be humble ; without which there 

can be no docility. — Berkley. 
Judas declared him innocent ; which he could not be, had he 

in any respect deceived the disciple&^p-Pi^rlaa 
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Be accnrate in all you say or do ; for it is important in all the 
concerns of life. 

Every law supposes the transgressor to be wicked ; which in- 
deed he is, u the law is just. 

RULE VI.— PRONOUNS. 

When the antecedent is a collective noan conveying the 
idea of plurality, the Pronoun must agree with it in the 
[dural number ; as, <^ The council were divided in their 
sentiments." 

OBSERVATION ON RULE VI. 

Most eollective nouns of the neuter gender, may take the regular p/urol 
' fbrm, and be represented by a pronoun in the thiia person, plural, neuter; 
as, " The noHons will enforce tluir laws." This constructioA comes under .' 
Rule 5th.^ To Rule 6th there are no excepHont, 

NOTE TO RULE VI. 

A collective noun conveyiiig the idea of unity, requires a 
pronoun in the third person, singular, neuter, agreeably to Rule 
5th ] as, ^ The noHon will enforce Us laws." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE VL 

The jury will be confined until it agrees on a verdict 

[Not pn^per, because the pron^on it is of the singular number, and 
does not correctly represent its antecedent ^ury, which is a collective 
noun, conveying the idea of plurality. But, according to Rule 6th, 
" When the ant^edent is a collective noun convening the idea of plurality, 
the pronoun must agree with it in the plural number." Therefore, It 
idiould be theys thus, The jury will be confined tiU they agree (m a 
verdict] 

In youth, the multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as if it were 

its chief good. 
The council were not unanimous, and it separated without 

coming to any determination. 
The committee were divided in sentiment, and it referred the 

business to the general meeting. 
There happened to the army a very strange accident, which 

put it in great consternation. 
The enemy were not able to support the charge, and he dif^ 

persed and fled. 
The defendant's counsel had a difficult task imposed on it 
The board of health publish its proceedings. 
I saw all the species titius delivered from its sorrows. 

UTider NoU to Rule 6lh, 

I saw the whole species thus delivered from their sorrowj. 
This court is fkmous for the justice of their decisions. 

13 
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The conrention then resolved themselves into a committee of 

the whole. 
The crowd was so great that the judges with difficulty made 
' their way through them. 

RULE VII,— PRONOUNS. 

When a^ProQouQ has two or more antecedents connect- 
ed by andj it must agree with them in the plural nam- 
li^r .: a^, '^ James atid John will favour us with their com- 
pany." 

BXCfiPTION FIRST. 
When two or more antecedents connected b^ and, senre meidy to 
deKribe one peraon or thing ; they are in apposition, and do not require - 
a pltiral pronoun : as, " This great philosopfur and stattsmmi continned in 
>|Miblie life tiU Ait eighty-second year."— "The same Spirit^ light, and/^ 
tokidi enUghUnith, also sanctineth, and there is not an other."— Pcv«- 
ington, 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

Wlien two antecedents connected by and, are emphatically distinguished ; 
they belong to different propositions, and (if singular) do not vequu^ a plu- 
ral pronoun : as, *' The butler, and not the baker, was restored to his office.*' 
— " The good man, and the sinner too, shall have A» reward." — ** TruOi and 
tnUh on/y, is worth seeking for Ua own sake." 

EXCEPTION THIRD. 

When two or more antecedents connected by and, are preceded by the 
ft^^jective «ic/i, every, or no ; they are taken separately, and do not require a 
plural pronoun : as, " Every plant and every ft-ec'jproduccs others after its . 
Kind."—** It is the original cause of every reproach and distress which has at' 
Uttdtd the government"— Jumii«. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE VII. 

Obs. 1. — ^When the antecedents are oi different persons, the first person is 
preferred to the second, and the second to the third : as, " John, and thou, 
and I, are attached to our country.'' — ** John and thou are attached to yowr 
country." 

Obs. Sr—The gender, of pronouns, except in the third person singular, is 
distinguished only by their antecedents. In expressing that of a pronoun 
which has antecedents of different genders, the masculine should be ^sn&st', 
jcA to the ieminine, and the feminme to the neuter. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE VIL 

Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his countenance.. 

[Not proper, because the pronoun itsey" is of the singular number, aod 
does not correctly represent its two antecedents, discontent and sorrow^ 
which are connected by and, and taken conjointly. But, according to Rule 
7th, " When a pronoun has two or more antecedents connected by and, it 
must agree with them in the plural number." Therefore, iisdf should be 
ihemsehesi thus. Discontent and sorrow manifestetl thtmsdoea in hii coon* 
* 1.] 
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Your Jevity and heedlessness, if it continue, will prevent all 

substantial improvement. ^ 
Poverty and obscurity will oppress him only who esteems it 

oppressive. 
Good sense and refined policy are obvious to few, because it 

cannot be discovered but by a train of reflection. ^ 

Avoid haughtiness of behaviour, and afiectation of manners : it 

implies a want of solid merit. 
If love and unity continue, it will make you piartakers of one 

an other's joy. 
Suffer not jealousy and distrust to enter : it will destroy, like a 

canker, every germ of friendship. 
Hatred and animosity are inconsistent with Christian charity : 

guard, therefore, against the slightest indulgence of it 
Every man is entitled to liberty of conscience, and freedom oif 

opinion, if he does not pervert it to the injury of others. 

RtJLE Vm.— PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more singular antecedent 
connected by or or nor, it must agree with them in th6 
singular number : as, " James or John will fa^ur us with 
his company." 

OBSEHVATIONS ON RULE VIIl. 

Oss. 1. — ^When a pronoun has two or more plural antecedents connected 
by or or 7u>r, it is of course plural, and agrees with them severally. To thd 
wresroing rule, there are properly no exceptions. 

Obs. 2. — When antecedents of different persons, numbers, or genders, ate 
connected by or, or ?ior, they cannot be represented by a pronoun that is ndt 
applicable to each of them. The following sentence is therefore' inaccurate: 
" Either thou or Iscna greatly mistaken in our judgement on this subject."—;- 
Murrai/s Key. But different pronouns may be so connected as to refer to 
such antecedents taken separately ; as, " By requiring greater labour from 
such slave or slaves, than lie or she or they are able to perfbrm.*'--^PrtRce'« 
Digest. Or, if the gender only be different, the masculme may involve the 
feminine by implication ; as, " If a man smite the eye of his servccHt.Qt the 
eye of his maid that it perish, he shall let him go free for his eye'* fndia""-* 
Exodus^ xxi. 26. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDfeR RULE Vin. 

Neither wealth nor honour can secure the happiness of thei< 
votaries. 

[Not proper, because the pronoun fkeir is of the plural mxmberi lutid 
does not correctly represent its two antecedents toeaWi and Aonour, which 
are connected by nor^ and taken disjunctively. But, according V} Rulei^th, 
** When a pronoun has two or more singular antecedents connecicrJ bv or 
or nor, it must agree with them in the singular number." Therefore, {ktit 
should be its ; tha**, Neither wealth r.or bcnoor con secure the happiiiese of 
«te votaries.} 
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Neither Sarah, Ann, nor Jane, has p^^rformed tneir task. 

One or the other must relinquish their claim. 

A man is not such a machine as a clock or a watch, which will 

move only as they are moved. 
Rye or barley, when they are scorched, may supply the plaee 

of coffee. 
A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well 

as read mem in a description. 
Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any condition of 

life, for they may be thy own lot 

* RULE IX.-.VERBS- 

A Verb must agree with its subject, or nominative, in per- 
son and number : as, ^^Iknow; thou knowst, ox knowest; 
he knowSj or knowethP — "The hixA Jlies; the birds^y." 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE IX. 

Ob8. 1. — ^To this general nile for the Terb, there are properly no exeap* 
Uom, The in/inUwe mood^ having no relation to a nominative, is of conne 
azempt from the agreement j and all the special roles which follow, virtually 
accord with Uys. 

Obs. 2. — £!very jMU Tetfo (that is, every Teih not in the ht^bd&oe mood) 
most have some noun, pronoun, or phrase equivalent, known as the subject 
of the bdng, action, or passion ; and with this subject the verb must agree 
in person and number. 

Qbs. 3. — pifferent verbs always have different subjects, expressed or on* 
dentood ; except when two or more verbs are connected in the same con- 
Btruction, or when the same verb is repeated for the sake of emphasis. 

Obs. 4. — ^Verbs in the imperaiive moody commonly agree with the pronoun 
Utffu, y4, or youL, understood ; as, " Do [Ount] as thou hst"— SSIoik. *' Trtui 
God and ht dmng, and Uaoc the rest with lum." — Dr, Sibs. 

Obs. 5. — ^The place of a verb can have reference onljr to that of the subject 
with which it ^gneSj and that of the object which it govenis ; this matter 
is therefore sufficiently explained in the. observations under Rule 2d and 
Rule 20th. 

NOTES TO RULE IX. 

Note I. — The adjuncts of the nominatire do not control its 
agreement with the verb : as, " Six months' interest was due." — 
^ The propriety of these rules is evident** — ^ The mxH^ with all 
its appuftenances, was destroyecL^^ 

Note II. — ^The infinitive mood, a phrase, or a- sentence, is 
^metimes the subject to a verb : a subject of this kind, how- 
ever composed, if it is taken as one whole, requires a verb in 
die third person singular ; as, " To /i« is base." — "• To seethe 
mm is pleasant." — " Thai you have violated the law, is evident" 
— " For what purpose they embarked, is not yet known." — ^ How 
fwr the change would contribute to hit tDiffare, comes to be eon* 
tidered."— ^Wf. 
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Obs. 1.— The same meaning will be cxprcsseil, if the pronoun li be plae^ft 
before the verb, and the inf nitivc, phrase, or sentence, aflcr it ; as, " H is 
base to lit." — " It is evident that you have violated the law." The constroc- 
tion of the following sentences is rcndcrcil defective by the omission of the 

Sronoun : " Why dd ye that whjch [it\ is not lawful to do on the salibath 
ays 1" — LukCj vi. 2. " The show-bread which [it\ is not lawful to eat, bat 
for the priests only." — Luke^ vi. 4. 

Obs. 2. — When the infinitive mood is made the subject of a finite 
verb, it is used to express some action or state in the alwtract; as, " TV 
he contents his natural desire.'^ — Pope. Here to be stands for simple 
txistence. In connexion with the infinitive, a concrete quality may also 
De taken as an alratract ; as, "' To be good is to be happy." Here goofl and 
happy express the quality of goodness and the state of happiness, considered 
abstractly; and thcrefitre these adjectives do not relate to any particular 
noun. So also the passive infinitive, or a perfect participle taken in a pas- 
sive sense; as, " Tb be salisjitd with a Utile is the greatest wisdom." — '* Tb 
appear discouraged is the way to become so." Here the salisfaclion and the 
discouragement are considered abstractly, and without reference to any pair- 
tictdar person. 

Obs. 3. — ^When the action or state is to be limited to a particalar person 
or thing, the noun or pronoun may be introduced before the infinitive, l^ 
the preposition ./or; as, " Par a prince to be reduced by villany to my dis- 
tressful circumstances, is calamity enough."^- 7V. Sallusi. 

Note III. — A neuter verb between two nominatives should 
be made to agree with that which precedes it ; as, " Words 
are wind :" except when the terms are transposed, and th^ 
proper subject is put after the verb by queslimi or hyperbalon'9 
as, " His pavilion were dark waters and thick clouds of the 
sky. "^Bible. " Who art thou F— lb. " The wages of sin 6 
death.''— U, 

Note IV. — When the verb has different forms, that fonfl 
should be adopted, which is the most consistent with present 
and reputable usage, in the style employed : thus, to say famil- 
iarly, " The dock hcUh stricken^'' — ^" Thou laughedst and iatk- 
edst, when thou oughtest to have been silent," — ^'' He readelh and 
wrildhjhMi he doth not cipher," — ^\vouId be no better, than to 
use donH^ won't, can't, shan't, and didn% in preaching. ^ 

Note V. — Every finite verb not in the imperative mood, 
should have a separate nominative expressed ; as, " / came. I 
saWj I conquered:" except when the verb is repeated for the 
sake of emphasis, or connected to an othet in the same con- 
struction ; as, ' 
« They bud, blow, vnther, fall, and die,'* — Watts, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE IX. 

You was kindly received. 

[Not proper, because the pasdv« verb was netived is of the singular num- 
ber, and^does not agree with its nominative fou, which is of the second pel** 
son, plural Bbt, according to Rule 9th, " A verb must agree with its suUf 
iect, or nominative, in person and number." Therefore, %o(u received should 
6e were received i thus, You were kindly received.] 
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We was disappointed. 

She dare not oppose it ' 

His pulse are too quick. 

Circumstances alters cases. 

He need not trouble himself. ^ 

Twenty-four pence is two shillingSL 

On one side was beautiful meadows. i 

He may pursue what studies he please. ' 

What have become of our cousins ? 

There was more impostors than one. 

What says his friends on this subject? | 

Thou knows the urgency of the case. 

What avails good sentiments with a bad life ? 

Has those books been sent to the school ? 

There is many occasions for the exercise of patience. 

What sounds have each of the vowels? 

There were a ffreat number of spectators. 

There are an abundance of treatises on this easy science. 

While ever and anon there falls 

Huge heaps of hoary moulder'd walls. — Dyer, 

He that trust in the Lord, will never be without a friend. 

Errors that originates in ignorance, is generally excusable. 

Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which have no under- 
standing. 

Not one ^ the authors who mentions this incident, is entitled to 
credit 

The man and woman that was present, being strangers to him, 
wondered at his conduct 

There necessarily follows from thence these plain and unques' 
' tionable consequences. 

O thou, for ever present in my way, 
Who all my motives and my toils survey. 

Under Nott 1. 

The derivation of these words are uncertain. 

Four years' interest were demanded. 

One added to nineteen, make twenty. 

The increase of orphans render the addition necessary. 

The road to virtue and happiness, are open to alL 

The ship, with all her crew, were lost 

A round of vain and foolish pursuits, delight some folloiL 

Under NoU 2. 

To obtain the praise of men, were their only object 
To steal and then deny it, are a double sia. 
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To copy and claim the writings of others, are plagiarism. . 
To live soberly, righteously, and piously, are required of all 

men. 
That it is our duty to promote peace and harmony among men« 

admit of no dispute. 

Under Note 3. 

The reproo& of instruction is the way of life. 
A diphthong are two vowels joined in one syllable. 
So great an affliction to him was his wicked sons. 
What is the latitude and longitude of that island 7 
He churlii^y said to me, " Who is you ?" 

Under NoU 4. 

1. For the Fandliar Styla. 

Was it thou that buildedst that house ? 

That boy writeth very elegantly. " 

Couldest not thou wnte without blotting thy book? 

Thinkest thou not it will rain to-day? 

Doth not your cousin intend to visit you % 

That boy hath torn my book. 

Was^ mou ihaX anpreadest the hay ? 

Was it James or thou that didst let him m) 

He dareth not say & word. 

Thou atoodest in my way and hinderedst me. 

2b For the Solemn Style. 

The Lord has prepar'd his throne in the hearens ; and his king^ 

dom rules over all. 
Thou answer'd them, O Lord our Grod : thou was a God thai 

forgave them, though thou took vengeance of their inventions. 
Then thou spoke in vision to thy Holy One, and said — 
So then it is not of him that wills, nor of him that runs, but of 

God that shows mercy. 

Under Note 5. 

New- York, Fifthmonth 3d, 1823. 
Dear friend. Am sorry to hear of thy loss ; but hope -it may be 
retrieved. Should be happy to render thee any assistance 
in my power. Shall call to see thee toHOdorrow morning. 
Accept assurances of my regard. A. B. 

New-York, May 3d, P. M. 1823. 
Dear sir. Have just received the kind note favoured me with 
this morning; and cannot forbear to express my gratitude to 
you. On further informationi find have not lost so much ag 



at first supposed ; and teliev^ shall still be able to meet all 
my engagements. Should, however, be happy to see you. 
Accept, dear sir, my most cordial thanks. C. D. 

Will martial flames forever fire thy mind, 

And never, never be to Heaven resign'd ? — Pope. 

RULE X.— VERBS- 

When the nominative is a collective noun coriveyiilg 
die idea of plurality, the Verb must agree vnth it in the 
plural number ; as, " The council were dividedJ'^ 

OBSERVATION ON RULE X. 

To this rale there are no excepiiona. Whenever the collective noon con- 
veys the idea of plurality without the form, the verb is to be parsed by Rule 
lOth ; but if the nominative conveys the idea of unity or takes the plural 
fonn, the verb is to be parsed by Eule 9th. The only difficulty is, to deter- 
mine in what sense the noun should be taken. In modem usage, a plund 
verb is commonly adopted wherever it is admissible ; as, '* The pubUc are 
informed"-—" The plaintiffs counsel are of opinion'' — *^ The committee vfcre 

NOTE TO RULE X. 

A collective noun conveying^ the idea of unity, requires a 
verh in the third jjerson, singular ; and generally admits also 
the regular plural construction : as, " His army was defeated^ 
" His armies loere defediedJ* 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE X. 

The people rejoices in that tvhich should cause sorrow. 

[Not proper, because the verb rejoices is of the singular number, and 
does not correctly agree with its nominative people, which is a coUective 
noun convejring the idea of plurality. But according to Rule lOth, 
** When the nominative is a collective noun conveying the idea of plu- 
rality, the verb must agr6e with it in the plural number." Thei)cfi}r& 
rejoices should be rejoice ; thus, The people rejoice in that which shiNila 
cause sorrow. ^ 

The nobility was assured that he would not interpose. 
The committee has attended to their appointment. 
Mankind was not united by the bonds of civil society. 
The majority was disposed to adopt the meajsure. 
The peasantry goss barefoot, and the middle sort makes usi> 9f 

wooden shoes. 
All the world is spectators of your conduct. 
Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound. 

tinder Note to Ride lOth. 
The church have no power to inflict corporal punishments. 
The fleet were seen sailing up the channel. 



The meeting have established sereral salutary regulationa 
The regiment consist of a thousand men. 
A detadimeut of two hundred men were immediately sent 
Every auditory take this in good part. ' 

In this bu^ness, the house of commons were of no weight 
Are the senate considered as a separate body ? 
There are a flock of birds. 

No society are chargeable with the disapproved conduct of pax<* 
ticular members. 

RULE XL— VERBS. 

When a Yerb has two or more nominatives connected 
by andj it must agree with them in the plural number : ae, 

^ Judges and senates have been bought for gold, 
Esteem and love were never to be sold." — JP^fpe, 

EXCEPTION FUaST. 

Whftn two or more nominatiyes connected by andj ienre merdy to da- 
■erifae one person or thing ; they are in appodtion, and do not require a plu- 
nl verb : as, " This pfUlMop?ier and poet wob bcard^ud from his country?'-^ 
" 7V2, trUntte^ and eudam^ was paid unto theoL" — Ezra,, iv. 90. 

" Whoie icy eurrent and compulsive course 

' Nf^feds retiring ebb, but keeps due on." — Shakapeare, 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

When two nominatives connected by andy are emphatkaUy distingnished ; 
they belong to d^erent propositions, and (if sinfubur) do not require a pta- 
ral verb : as, " AmbiHon, anid not the sqfUy of the state, toas omcemed. -* 
GoldsmUh. 

** Ay, and no too, was no sood diviniW." — Shakspeare, 
^ Lave, and lave only, is the loan for love." — Young, 

EXCEPTION THIRD. 

When two or more nominatives connected by and, are preceded by the 
•djective tadi, every, orr no; they are taken separately, and do not re- 
quire a plural verb : as, " When no part of their substaiuse, and no one of 
to^ properties, is the same.'* — Bidler. " Every limb and feature oppeort 
with tts respective gnoeJ*^-Steele, 

EXCEPTION FOURTH. 

When the verb separates its nominatives, it agrees with that which pvo» 
eedes it, and is understood to the rest ; as, 



-Forth in the pleasing spring, 



Thy beauty waUes, thy tenderness, and love."— T^mnsofi. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XI. 
Obs. 1. — ^The conjunction is sometmies tmderstood; as, 
" Ait| empire, earth itself; to change are doomed.**— ZTeotfji, 
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OW. 2. — In Greek and Zjotin, the verb frequently agrees With the 
aeareet nominative, and is tinderatood to the rest ; and this constroction is 
fometimes improperiy imitated in English: as^ Nvv2 Si MENBl rtarc;, iXnt, 
lyaa-ij, TO. rpia ravra. — Nuncvero majiet £de8j Bpes, chsuritas; triahsec — N(rw 
aindeth faith, hope, charity j these three. — 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 

Obs. 3. — ^When the nominatives are of different persons^ the verb agrees 
with the lirst person in preference; to the second, and with the second in 
preference to the third ; for thou and / (or he^ thou, and I) are equivideDt to 
,¥36 i and thou and he are equivalent to you : as, " Why speakest thou any 
. thereof thy matters 1 I have said, thou and Ziba divide the land." — 2 Sam. 
lix. ^. i. e. ^^ divide ye the land." 

NOTES to RULE XL . 

Note T. — ^When two subjects or antecedents are connected, 
title of which is taken affirmatively, and the otlier negatively, 
they belong to diflferent propositions ; and the verb or pronoun 
must agree with the aihrmative subject, and be understood to 
the other : as, " Diligent industry ^ and not mean savings, p-o- 
duces honourable competence." — ^" Not a loud voiccj, but strong 
froofs bring conviction." 

Note II. — ^When two subjects or antecedents arc connected 
by as^dl-as, biU^ or sai^e, they belong to different propositions; 
and, (unless one of them is preceded by the adverb noi,) the 
verb and pronoun must agree with the former and be Under- 
stood to the latter : as, '^ Veraciti/, as well as justice, is to be our 
rule of life." — Buikr. " Nothing, but vrailings, was heard." — 
" iVoTe^, but thou, can aid us." — ^ No mortal man, save he, &c. 
had e'er mrvived to say he saw." — W, Scott. 

Obs. 1.— The conjunction a*, when It connects nominatives that are m 
apposUum^ is cotnmonly placed at the beginning of the sentence, so that the 
verb agrees with its proper nominative following the explanatory word; 
thus, " As a poet, he Iiolds a high rank." — Murray. But when this conjunc- 
tion denotes a comparison between two nominatives, there must be two 
verbs expressed or understood, each a^re^ng with its own subject; as, 
" Such writers as he [is] have no reputation among the learned." 

Obs. 3. — Some grammarians say that but and save, when they denote ex- 
, ception. should govern the objective case, as prtpositiona ; but this is not 
according to the usage of the best authors. The objective case of nouns 
being like the nominative, the point can be proved only by the pronouns; 
as, " There is none but he alone."— PcrJKns'i TheoLo^, 1608. " There is 
none other bid he." — Mark, xii. 32. (This text is good authority as regards 
tfee case, though it is incorrect in an other respect : it should have been, 
" There is none bat he," or, " There is no other Uiah he.") "No man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven."-— Jo/m, iii. 13. 
*' Not that any man hath seen the Father, save lu which is of God." — J(^ 
vi. 46. " Pew can, save he and I." — Byron^s Werner. " There is none 
justified, but he that is in measure sanctified." — Peningten, Save, as acon- 
lunction, is nearly obsolete. In Rev, ii. 17, we read, "Which no man 
Inoweth, saving he that leceiveth it." 

Note Ill.^-When two or more subjects or antece^Jtents are 
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preceded by tij^. adjective each, every, or no, they are taken 
separately, ana require a verb and pronoun in the singular 
number: as, 

** And every sense, and every heart is joy^^—ThomsorL 
" Each beast, each insect, happy in its own." — Pope, 

Note IV. — When words are to be taken conjointly as sub- 
jects or antecedents, Uie conjunction and must codnect them. 

Obs.*--!!! Latiriy cum with an ablatiye, sometimes has the force of the con- 
junction et with a nominative ; as, " Dux cum aliquot principibus capiuntur." 
— lAn/. In ijnitation of this construction, some Engli^i writers nave sub- 
stituted wUh for andf and varied the verb accordingly ; as, " A long course 
of time, wUh a variety of accidents and circumstances, are requisite to 
produce thesis revolutions." — Hume, But, as tlie prepoution makes its ob- 
ject only an adjunct of the preceding noun, this construction cannot be 
justified. 

Note V. — ^Two or more distinct subject phrases connected by 
and, require a plural verb ; as, " To be wise in our ovm eyes, to be 
wise in the opinion of the world, and to be wise in the sight of our 
Creator, are three things so very different, as rarely to coincide." 
—Blair, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XI. 

Industry and frugality leads to wealth. 

(Not proper, because the verb leads is in the singular number, and doek 
not correctly agree with its two nominatives, iruiustry and frttgality, which 
are connected oy and, and taken conjointly. But, according to Rule 11 th,. 
" When a verb has two or more nominatives connected by andf it must amt 
with them in the plural number." Therefore, leads should be leads thus, 
Industry and frugality lead to wealth.] 

Temperance and exercise preserves health. 

Time and tide waits for no man. 

My love and affection towards thee remains unaltered. 

Wealth, honour, and happiness, forsakes the indolent. 

My flesh and my heart faileth. 

In all his works^ there is sptightliness and vigour, 

Elizabeth's meekness and humility was extraordinary. 

In unity consists. the security and welfare of every society. 

High pleasures and luxurious living begets satiety. 

Much does human pride and folly require correction* 

Our. conversation and intercourse with the world is, in several 

respects, an education for vice. 
Occasional release from toil, and indulgence of ease, is what 

nature demands, and virtue allows. 
What generosity, and what humanity, was then displayed I 

, What thou desir'st^ 

And what thou fearst, alike destroys all hope. 
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Under NoU L * 

Wisdom, and not wealth, procure esteem. 

Prudence, and not pomp, are the basis of his fame. 

Not fear, but tabour have overcome him. 

The decency, and not the abstinence, make the difference. 

Not her beauty, but her talents attracts attention. 

It is her talents, and not her beauty, that attracts attention. 

It is her beauty, and not her talents, that attract attention. 

Under NoU 2. 

His constitution, as well as his fortune, require care. 
Their religion, as well as their manners, were ridiculed. 
Every one, but thou, hadst been legally discharged. 
The buyer, as well as the seller, render themselves liable 
All songsters, save the hooting owl, was mute. 
None, but thou, O mighty prince ! canst avert the blow. 
Nothing, but frivolous amusements, please the indolent 
CsBsar, as well as Cicero, were admired for their eloquence. 

Under NoU 3. 

acn day, and each hour, bring their portion of duty. 
Every house, and even every cottage, were plundered. 
Every thought, every word, and every action, will be brot^li 

into judgement, .whether they be good or evil. 
The time will come, when no oppressor, no unjust man, w3. 

be able to screen themselves from punishment 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pridci 
No cavem'd hermit, rest self-satisfied. 

Under NoU 4. 

In this affair, perseverance with dexterity were requisite. 

Town or country are equally agreeable to me. 

Sobriety with humility lead to honour. 

The kmg,* with the lords, and the commons, compose the 

British parliament 
The man with his whole family ire dead. 
A small house in addition to a trifling annuity, are still granted 

him. 

Under NoU 5. 

To profess, and to possess, is very different things. 
To do justly, to love mercy, anci to walk humbly with Ood, » 
duties of universal obligation. 
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To be round or square, to be solid or fluid, to be large or small, 
and to be moved swiftly or slowly, is all equally alien from 
the nature of thought 

RULE Xn.— VERBS. • 

When a Verb has Cwo or more singular nominatives 
connected by or or nor, it must agree with th«m in the 
singular number : as, ^< Fear or jealousy affects him." 

OBSERVA'riON ON RULE XII. 

To this rule there are properly no exeaOionM, But in the learned Ian 
guages, a plural verb is often emploTed with lingular nominakivea thus coa 
nectedj as, 

** Tunc nee mens mihl, nee color 
Certa sede numen/." — Horace. . 

And the best scholars have sometimes im p roperfy imitated this constmo 
lion in Enghuh; as, 

" He coqies— nor want nor cold his course dday. 
Hide, blushing Glory! hide Pultowa's day." — Dr, Jofmacn, 

NOTES TO RULE XH. 

Note I. — When a verb has nominatives of different persona 
or numbers, connected by or or nor, it must agree with that 
which is placed next to it, and be unaerstood to £e rest, in the 
person and number required ; as, " Neither he nor his brothers 
toere there." — ^'^ Neither you nor I am concerned." — ^*' That 
neither they nor ye also die." — Numb, xviii. 3. 

Obs. 1. — ^When the latter nominative is parenthetical, the verb agrees 
with the former only ; as, " One example (or ten) soya nothing against the 
universal opinion." — Leigh Hunt. " And we (or future ages) may possibly 
haifo a proof of it"— ^. BtUUr. 

Obs. 3. — ^When the alternative is merely in the vorde, not in the fhought^ 
the* terms are virtually in apposition, and the principal nominative alone 
controls the verb ; but there is always a harshness in this mixture of differ- 
ent numbos : as, " A parcUheaiay or brackets, connsU of two angular strokes, 
or hooks, encloong one or more words.'* — Whiting, "To snow us that 
our own sdumta^ or prudence, hate no share in our advancements." — AddH- 
ton, " The MexicanJ^rM, or picture-writing, reprtserd things, not words ; 
ihey exhibit images to the eye, not ideas to the understanding." — Murray** 
(?r. p. 243. 

Note II. — ^But when the nominatives require different forms 
of the verb, it is in general more elegant to express the verb, 
or its auxiliary, in connexion with each of them ; as, " Eith« 
thou art to blame, or I am." — ^ Neither toere their numbers, 
nor teas their destination known." 

Note III. — The speaker should generally mention himself 
last ; as, " Thou or / must go." — ^** He then addressed his di» 
course to my father and me," But in confessing a fault he 

U 
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may aasnme die first place; as,^ /and Robert did it" — M. 
EdgevDorth. 

Note IV.— Two or more distinct subject phrases conneeted 
Dy or or »or, require a singular verb ; as, " That a drunkard 
thffidd be foor^ or ikal a, fop should he ignarani^ is not strange." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XII. 

• Ignorance or negligence have caused this inistake. 

[Not proper, because the verb hoot caused is of the plural number, and 
docs not correcUyagree with its two noniaatiVeB, ignoraiux and negligence, 
wliich are connected by or^ and taken disjunctively. But, accoiding to 
Rule 12th, '' When a verb has two or more singular nominatives connected 
by or Of' nor, it must agree with them in the singular number." ThereforsL 
hate caused should be kas caused ; thus, Ignorance or negligence has causm 
Uiis mistake.] 

• Neither imprudence, credulity, nor vanity, hare ever been im- 

puted to him. 

What the heart or the imagination dictate, flows readily. 

Neither authority nor analogy support sudi an opinion. 

Either ability or inclination were wanting. 

Redundant grass or heath afibrd abundance to their cattle. 

The returns of kindness are sweet ; and there are ne^er hon- 
our, nor virtue, nor utility, in repelling them. 

The sense or drift of a proposition, often depend upon a single 
letter. 

Uiider Note 1. 

Neither he nor you was there. 
Either the boys or I were in fault 
Neither he nor I intends *to be present 
Neither the captain nor the sailors was saved. 
Whether one person or more was concerned ia the busiaess, 
does not yet appear. 

Under NoU2. 

Are they or I expected to be there ? 

Neither he, nor am I, capable of it 

Either he has been imprudent, or his associates vindistm. 

Neither were their riches, nor their influence great 

Undtr NaU 3. 

I and my father were riding out 

The premiums were given to me and Gecnge. 

I and Jane are invited 

They ought to invite me and my sister. 

We dreamed a dream in one night, I and ha 



To practise tale-beating, or even to countenance it, are great 

injustice. 
To reveal secrets^ or to betray one's friends, are contemptible 

perfidy. 

RULE XIIL— TERES. 

When Verbs are connected by a conjunction, they must 
either agi*ee in mood, tense, and form, or have separate 
nominatives expressed : as, " He himself held the pioiigb> 
sowed the grain, and attended the reapers." — " She was 
prood, but she is now humble." 

EXCEPTION. 

Verbs diffeiing in mdod, tense, or form, may sometimes agree with the 
same nominative, especially if the smiplest verb be placed first; as, 

" What nothing earthly gives or can destroy." — Pope. 
" Some artj and mtul be, greater than the rest." — JeL 

OBSERYATIONS ON RULE XIII. 

Obs. 1. — When separate nominatives are expressed, distinct sentences are 
ibfmed, and the verbs have not a common construction. Those examples 
which require a repetition of the nominative might be corrected equally well 
by Note 5th lo Rule 9th. 

Obs. 2. —Those parts which are common to several verbs, are generally 
expressed to the first, and understood to the rest : as, " Evcfy sincere en- 
deavour to amend shall be assisted, [shall be] accepted, and [shall be] reward- 
ed."- " Honourably do the best you can" [do.] — " He thought as I did" 
[f/iinA.]— " You have seen it, but I have not^ [seen it.] — " If you will go, I 
will" [go.] 

NOTES TO RULE XIII. 

NoTiE I. — The preterit should not be employed to form the 
compound tenses, nor should the perfect participle be used for 
the preterit. Thus : say, " To have gone" — not, " To have 
tceni ;" and, '' I did it"— not, *' I done if." 

Note II. — Care should be taken, to give every verb its ap- 
propriate form and signiiieation. Thus : say, ** He lay by the 
fire'' — not, " He laid by the fire." — ^ He had entered into the 
connexion" — not, " He was entered into the connexion." — ^^ I 
vxndd rather stay" — not, " I had rather stay." 

Obs. — Several verbs which resemble each other in form are frequently 
confounded : as, lojiee^ tojli/ ; to lay^ to lie ; to siL, to set ; to fall^ to fell ; to 
rendj to rent : to r^e, to rid ; .&c. Some others are often misapplied ; as, 
Uam for teach. There are also erroneous forms of some of the compound 
tenses : as, " We will be convinced" for " We shall be convinced ;" — " if I had 
have seen him," for " If I had seen him." All such- errors are to be corrected 
by the foregoing note. ^ ^ 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XUI. 

They would neither go in themselves, nor suffered others to 
enter. 

[Not proper, becauM the two verbs vxndd go and avfftred^ which are con- 
nected without separate nominatiTes^do not a^ee m mo<Mi. But acoord- 
inff to Rule 13th, ** When veiiM are connected by a conjunction, they must 
eiUier j^gne in mood, tense, and form, or have separate nominatives exjnress- 
ed." llie sentence is best* corrected by changing avffertd to ^omiJid ^ifffer; 
(wnUd understood ;) thus, They tKnUd neither £o in themselves, nor 9^f€r 
others to enter.] 

Doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the 
mountains, and seeketh that which is gone astray? 

Did he not tell thee his fault, and entreated thee to forgive him?- 

If he understands the business, and attend to it, wherdn is he 
deficient? 

The day is approaching, and hastens upon us, in which we 
must give an account of our stewardship. 

If thou dost not turn unto the Lord, but forget him who re- 
membered thee in thy distress, great will- 1^ thy condemna* 
iion.-^Ba/rclap. 

There are a few who have kept their integrity to the Lord, 
and prefer his truth to all other enjoyments. 

This report was current yesterday, and agrees with what we 
heard before. 

Virtue is generally praised, and would be generally practised 
also, if men were wise. 

Under Note I. 

He would have went with us, if we had invited him. 
They have chose the part of honour and virtue. 
He soon begun to be weary of having nothing to do. 
Somebody has broke my slate. 
I seeft him when he done it. 

Under NoU 2. 

He was entered into the conspiracy. 
The American planters grow cotton and rice. 
The report is predicated on truth. 
I entered the room and set down. 
Go and lay down, my son. 

With such books, it will always be difficult to learn children to 
read. 

* Errors under this rule may generally be corrected in three ways : 1. By 
changing the first verb, to agree with the second — 2. By changing the second 
verb, to agree with the iirst~-3. By inserting the nominative. The form nr** 
«rrad»is4|theKey. 



. RULE XIV,— PARTICIPLES. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or are governed 
by prepositions : as, " Elizabeth's tutor, at one time paying' 
her a visit, found her emplaned in reading Plato." — Hume. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

A participle sometimes relates to a preceding pJirasc or senlencef of whioK 
it forms no part^ as, 

« But eter todoiB oat sole delight, 
As bemg the contrary to his high will"— itfttton. 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

With an infinitive denothif beihff or action in the abstract, a participle is 
sometimes also taken abstractly ; (that is, without reference to any particvh 
lar noun, pronoun, or other subject;) as, "To^eem compelled is disagrefv 
^Ue." — ** To keep always praying aloud is plainly impossible." 

OBSERVATIONS ON RtJLE XIV. * 

Ob8. 1.— To this rule there are properly no other exceptions ; for we can* • 
not agrtMS with Murray that it is strictly correct to make participles in inf 
the subjects or objects of verbs, while they retain the government and ad* 
juncts ofparticijyles ; as, " Not aUending to this rule, is the cause of n ' ry 
common errat."— Murray's Key, " He abhorred being in debt." Id, 
" Cavilling and objecting upon any subject, is much easier than dearln^ up 
difficulties." — Bp. Dutler, This mixed and erron<?ou8 construction of the 
participle, is a great blemish in the style of several English authors. It is at 
best a useless anomaly, which it is always easy to avoid ; as, " Indttentionto 
this rule is the cause of a very common error." — " He abhorred de6^" — " To 
caml and d^eet upon any subject is much easier than to cicor up difficulties." 

Obs. 2.— The word to which the participle relates, is sometimes undxT' 
stood i as, " Granting this to be true, what is to be inferred from itV— 
Murray. That is, " / granting this to be true, ask what is to be inferred 
from it r'— "The very chin was, [/f modestly speaking, [say,] as long aH 
my whole face."— Addiwn. Some grammarians have erroneously taught 
that such participles are ptU absolute. 

Obs. 3.— Participles are almost always placed after the words on whicli 
their construction ilepends, but sometimes they are hitroduced before themj 
to, 

« Immur'd in cypress shades, a sorcerer dwells."— iWi/ton. 

NOTES TO RULE XIV. 
Note I. — Active Participles have the same government M 
the verbs from which they are derived ; the preposition of, there- 
fore, should never be used after the participle, when the verb 
does not require it. Thus, in phrases like the following, of it 
improper : " Keeping ^one day in seven" — ^^ By preaching cf 
repentance"—" They left beating o/Paul." 

Ojg.^Whcn participles are conjpoundeil With something that does not 
M«mg to the yeth, me^ btcooM adjecHvesj tnd, m tuoh, they ^anaot 
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gOf«ni an object after tibem. The foUowing sentence b tfaereibre inaoe** 
rate: " When Cains did any thing unbecominglaa dignity." — Janet? s Chunk 
BisUny. Such errois are to be corrected by Note 15th to Rule 4th, oir by 
chan^ms the particle ; as, ''Unbecoming to his dignity/' or, *^Nat become 
iog hia fflffnity." 

Note IL — ^When a transhiye participle is converted into a 
noun, ^must be inserted to govern the object following. 

Qbs. 1. — An imperfect or a compound participle, preceded by an arti- 
de, an adjecttve, or a noun or pronoun of the possessive case, becomes 
a verbal notai ; and, as such, it cannot govern an object after it. A word 
-which may be the object of the partidpU in its proper construction, re- 
qoiies the piepo ition nfy to connect it with the verbal lumns as, 1. (The 
wuHdpU^ *^ Worshiping idols, the Jews sinned."-^" TTtus worshiping 
idols — In worshiping idols — or, By worshiping idols, they sinned.** 2. (The 
veHkU mnaij) ^ Tne wonidpin^ of idols — Sudi worshiping of idols--or, 
TTidr worsh^fdng ^idols,wassuiful." — " Jnthcworthiping ef idols, there is 

Obs. jl— When the use of the preposition produces ambiguity or harsh- 
ness, the expression must be vaned. Thus, the sentence, " He mentions 
Newton** vriting qf a cemmentary," is both ambiguous and awkward. If 
the preposition be omitted, the word wriiing will have a double construction, 
which IS inadmissible. Some would say, " He mentions Newton writing a 
commentary.'^ This is still worse ; because it makes the leading word in 
•ense the adjunct in construction. The meaning may be correctly express- 
ed thus: "He mentions ifta<iV«te<ofii0ro<e a commentary .*' "By Aw study- 
mg the Scriptures, be became wise." Here his serves only to render the 
sentence incorrect : all such possessives are to be expunged by Note dth to 
Rule 19th. 

Obs. 3. — We sometimes find a participle that takes the same case after 
as before it, conveitfbd into a verbal noun, and the latter word retained un- 
changed in connexion with it ; as, " I have some reoolledion oi hiM father^ o 
being a judged* — " To prevent its being a dry detail of tenns." — BwJl 
The noun after the viarbal, is in apposition with the possessive going be^ 
ibre. Nouns that are in apposition with the possessive case, do not admU 
tiu possessive sign. But the above-mentionea construction is anonialoue, 
and perhaps it would be better to avoid it ; thus : " I have some recoUectioA 
that his father was a judge." — " To prevent U from being a dry detail of 
terms." 

Obs. 4. — ^The verbal noun should not be accompanied by any adjuncts of 
the verb or partktide, unless they be taken into composition ; as, " The 
hypocrite's hope is like thegiving-'up of the ^host*' The following phraee 
IS tnerefore inaccurate : " For the more easUjf reading of large numoers.** 
Yet if we say, " For reading Urge numbers the mare easUy^* the constmo- 
tion is differentj and not inaccurate. 

Note III. — ^A participle should not be used where the infini- 
live mood, the verbal noun, a common substantive, or a phrase 
equivalent, will better express the meaning. 

Obs. 1.— Participles that have become nouns, may be used as such with 
or without the article; as, wpeUingj reading, writings drawing. But we 
sometimes find those which retain the government and the a-Jjunots of 
participles, used as nouns befwe or after verbs ; as, " Exciting such die* 
turbances, is unlawful." — " Rebellion is rising against government" 
THis mongrel construction is liable to ambiguity, uid ought to be avoided. 
Tte infinttiTe mood, the verbal or some other noun, or a cfamse ]iitn> 



dooed by the oonjunctkm ihaty will senerally expram the idea in a better 
manner; ae, " 'To excite such disturbances, — The exciting qf such disturb- 
aiiceB,-^7^ excitation ^such disturbances, — or, That one akimld excite such 
distoihances, is unlawful." • 

C^s. 3. — ^Afler verbs signifying to persevere or to desist^ the participle in 
ingj relating to the nominative, may be used in stead of the infinitive con- 
nected to tl^ verb ; as, " So when they continued aslnng him." — JohUj viih- 
7. Here oovUmued is intransitijre, and arcing relates to thei/. Greek, 'Qs 61 
Mftafov iptartavTts avrdv. Latin, " Cilm ergo perseverarent inierroganteo 
eum.'* But in sentences like the following, Uie partidpie seems to be im- 
propeily made the object of the verb : " I intend doiiig it" — " I remember rneei 
vug him." — Better, " I intend to do it" — ^^ I remember to haoe met him."- 
Yerbs do not govern partici{des. 

. Ob9. 3. — ASer verbs of beginnxng^ omdttingy and avoidtng^ some wrxten 
employ the particii>le in Englieh^ though the analogy of general giummar 
evidently requires in such cases the infinitive or a noun ; as, " It is now 
above three years since he began printing." — Dr. AdamCe Pref. to Rom. 
AnUqttitiee, " He omits giving an account of them." — T\>oke*a Die. qf Pur* 
Zey, vol. 1. o. 251. " He studied to avoid expressing himself too severely." 
— Murraifs Gram, Qvo, vol, 1. p. 194. If these examples are good EngUshy 
(for the pmnt is questionable,) the verbs are all intransUioej and the [Nurtia- 
pies relate to the nominatives going before, as in the text <|uoted in the pre- 
ceding observation. But Murray^ not understanding this construction, or 
not observing what verbs admit of it, has very unskilrally laid it down as a 
rule, that, " The particle with its adjuncts, may be considered as a sub- 
stantive phrase in the objective case, governed by the prepocntion 6r verb ;** 
whereas he himself, on the preceding page, had adopted from Lowth a dif- 
ferent doctrine^ and cautionra the learner against treating words in ing^ "as 
if they were of an amphibious spedes, partly nouns and partly verbs ;" that 
is, ** partly nouns and partly participles}" for, according to Murraj, parti- 
c^^ are verbs. The term " substantive jArase" is a solecism, invented 
merely to designate this anomalous construction. Copying Lowth again. 
he ddfines a phrase to be "two or more words rightly put together;" and 
whatsoever words are rightly put together, ma^ be regumrly parsed. 
But how can one indivisible word be made two different parts of speech 
at once 1 And is not this the situation of every transitive participle that 
is xpade either the subject or the Object of a verb 1 Adjuncts never alter 
either the nature or the construction of the words on which they de- 
pend ; and partknpial nouns always differ from participles in both. The 
former express actions as things ; the latter attribute them to their agents or 
rseipieiUs, 

Note IV. — In the use of participles and of verbal nouns, the 
leading word in sense, should always be made the leading or 
gorerning word in the construction. 

Obb, — A participle construed after the nominatiTe or the objective case, ii 
not equivalent to a verbal noun governing the possessive. There is some- 
times a nice distinction to be observed in the application of these two con- 
stmcttons. For the leading word in sense shomd not be made the adjunct 
m cotistruction. The following sentences exhibit a disregard to this princi- 
ple, and are both inaccurate : " He felt his strength's dcchning." — " He was 
sensible of his strength declining." ][n the former sentence the noun strength 
•bonid be in the objective case, governed by felt ; and in the latter, in th* 
possessive, governed by declining, 

NoTS V. — ^Participles, in general, howisTer construed, should 
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have a clear reference to the proper subject of the being, acboa 
or passion. The following sentence is therefore faulty : " By 
gicing way to sin, trouble is encountered." This suggests that 
trouble gives way to niu It should be, " By giving way to sin, 
wi encounter trouble." 

Note VI. — The preterit of irregular verbs should not be 
used for the perfect participle : as, ^' A certificate vrrote on 
parchment" — for, " A certificate wriUen on parchment" This 
error sliould be carefully avoided. 

Note VII. — Perfect participles being variously fonned, care 
should be taken to express them agreeably to the be^t usage : 
thus, learnt, snatcht, checkt^ mapt, mixt, past, are erroneously 
written for learned^ snatched, checked, snapped, mixed, passed; 
and holden,faughien, proveii, are now superseded by hdd, fought^ 
proved. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XIV. 
ExampUs under Note L 

In forming of his sentences, he was very exact 

[Not proper, bpcanse the preposition of is used aAcr the participle fom^ 
ing, whose verb docs not require it. But, according to Note 1st under Ruh 
14th, " Participles have the same government as the verbs from which they 
are derived ; the preposition o/*, therefore, should not be used after the par- 
ticiple when the verb does not require it." Therefore, o^should be omitted} 
thus, In forming his sentences, he was very exact.] 

By observing of truth, you will command respect. 

I could not, for my heart, forbear pitying of him. 

I h^ard them discussing of this' subject 

By consulting of the best authors, he became learned. 

Here are rules, by observing of which, you may avoid error. 

Under Note 2. 

Their consent was necessary for the raising any supplies. 
Thus the saving a great nation devolved on a husbandman. 
It is an overvaluing ourselves, to decide upon every thing. 
The teacher does i\ot allow any calling ill namea 
That burning the capitol was a wanton outrage. 
May nothing hinder our receiving so great a good. 
My admitting the fact will not affect the argument 
Cain's killing his brother, originated in envy. 

Under Note 3. 

Cffisar carried off the treasures, which his opponent had ntg 

lected taking with him. — Goldsmith. 
It is dangerous playing with edge tools. 
I intend returning m A few days. 
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Snfiering needlessly is never a duty. 
Nor is it wise complaining. — Cotoper. 
I well remember telling you so. 
Doing good is a Christian's vocation. — H. More. 
Piety is constantly endeavouring to live to. God. It is earnestly 
desiring to do nis will, and not our own. — Id, 

Under Note 4. 

There is^no harm in won^n knowing a1>out these things. 
They did not grive notice of the pupil leaving. 
The sun's dartmg his beams through my window, awoke mft. 
'file maturity of the sago tree is known by the leaves bein^ 
covered with a delicate whittd powder. 

Under Note 6. 

Sailing up the rivet, the whole town may be seen. 

Bein^ conscious of guilt, death becomes terrible. 

By yielding to temptation, our peace is sacrificed. 

In loving our enemies, no man's blood is i^ed. 

By teacmng the young, they are prepared for usefulness 

Under Note 6. 

A nail well drove will support a great weight 
See here a hundred sentences stole from my work. 
I found the water.entirely froze, and the pitcher broke. 
Being forsook by my friends, I had no other resource. 

Under Note 7. 

Till by barbarian deluges overflown. 

Like me lustre of diamonds sat in gold. 

A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt. 

With powerless wings around them wrapt 

Error learnt from preaching, is held as sacred truth. 

RULE XV.— ADVERBS. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, or othei 
adverbs : as, " Any passion that habitually discomposes 
our temper, or unfits us for properly discharging the du- 
ties of hfe, has most certainly gained a very dangerous 
ascendency." — Blair. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

The adverbs yea and yea, exprewing a simple afiinnation, and the adverbt 
no and nay, expressing a simple negation, are always independent They 
generally answer a question, and are equivalent to a whole sentence. Is ll 
OmTi that they ought to be called adverbs') Ao, 



EXCEPTION SECOND. 

The word amen, which is commonly called an adverb, is often lUied inde» 
pendently at the beginning or end of & declaration or prayer; and b itwlf A 
prayer, meaning, so let it Ee^ 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XV. 

Obs. 1. — On this rule Dr. Adam remarks : " Adverljs sometimes likewise 
qualify subMarUivea ;" and gives Latin examples of the following int- 
port • " Homer plainly an orator" — " Truly Metellus" — " To-morrow mora- 
tng" — " Yesterday morning." But this i)pctrine is not well proved bj 
»tu;h imperfect phrases, nor can it ever be consistently admitted ; because 
it destroys the characteristic difference between an adjidivc and an oii- 
verb. 

Cos. 2. — ^Whenever any of those words which are commonly used t;dl- 
verbiaily, are made to relate directly to nouns or pronouns, they must be 
reckoned adjectives, and parsed by Rule 4th; as, "The above* verbs." — Dr. 
Adam. "God only."^Bible. "He aUmt."^Id. " A /r/r country."— /». 
" No wine — No new thing — No greater joy." — Id. " Nothing else." — Blair, 
''To-morrow noon."^&oU. "Tliis beneath worW^—Sfutk. "Calamity 
enough." — TV. Sallust. " My hitlter way." 

Obs. 3. — When words of an adverbial character are* used after the manner 
of nouns, thoy imi:st be parsed as nouns and not as adverbs : as, " The Son 
of Got! — was not yea and ntry, but in him- was yea." — Bible. "For a 
great wlUle to come." — Id. " On this perhaps, this peradventure infamous 
for lies." — Young. " From the cxtromest upward of thine heail." — Shak. 
" Prate of my whereabout." — Id. " An eternal now Joes always last." — 
Cowl^. " Discourse requires an animated no." — Cowper. 

OBf?. 4. — Adverbs sometimes relate to verba understood; fts, " Tllo (brm«r 
has written correctly ; but the latter, elcganily." " And, [I say] truly, if thejT 
bad been mindful of that country from whence they came out, they might 
have had opportunity to have- returned." — Hsb. xi. 15. 

Obs. 5. — To abbreviate expressions, and give theitf vivacity, verbs of sel^ 
motion (as pro, come, rise, get, &c.) are sometimes suppressed, being suggest 
ed to the mind by an emphatie adverb ; as, 

" I'll hence to London on a serious matter." — Shaksptart. 

" I'll in. I'll in. Follow your friend's counsel. I'll in,"— iii. 

" Away old man ; give me thy hand ; away." — Id, 

" Would you youth and beauty stay, 

" Love hath wings, and will away. — WaUer. 

" Up, up, Glcntarkin ! rouse thee, hoi"— If. SeotL 



Obs. 6. — Most conjunctive adverbs relate to two verbs at the same I 
and thus connect the two clauses; as, "And the rest will I set in order loAen 
I come." — 1 Cor. xi. 34. Here wlieti is an adverb of time, relating to ^h» 
two verbs, will wet and annsi the meaning being, "And the lest wiU I set in 
>rUer at the time at which I come." 

NOTES TO RULE XV. 

Note I. — Adverbs must be placed in that position whid^ 
will render the sentence the most perspicuous and agreeable. 

* 3fHrrav and his copyists stronffly condemn this use of a&oo«, and we do boC 
contAd for it ; but, both he and tiiey, (as well as others,) have repeatedly em- 

Sloyed the word in tlus manner: as, ** The above construction." — Murray^g Or, 
vo. p. 149. " Tlie above instances."— p. 202. " The above rule."— p. 270. 
** In such instances as the a60ve."-^p. 24. ** Tht ttme as tbe «5o«e.*^^ M 



Qli9.^For tfae piacing of adveifos, no definite geoenil fiile etax \e 
given. Those which relate to adjectives, immediately precede them; and 
those which belong to compound v^hs, axe commonly placed after the first 
auxiliary. 

Note II. — Adverbs should not be used as adjectives; nor 
should they be employed, when quality is to be expressed, and 
not manner : as, " The then ministry" — ^^ The soonest time"— 
" Thine oflen infirmities" — ^ It seems strangely.^^ All these are 
wrong. 

Note III. — With a v^b of motion, most grammarians pre- 
fer hither, thither, and whither, to here, there, and where, which 
are in common use ; as, " Come hither Charles'* — ^not, " Come 
here:' 

Note IV. — To the adverbs hervce, thence^ and whence, the 
preposition ^OOT is frequently (though not with strict propriety) 
prefixed. 

Note V. — The adverb how should not be used before the 
conjunction that, nor in stead of it ; as, " He said how he would 
go." Expunge .^z^;. This is a vulgar error. 

Note VI. — The adverb no should not be used with reference 
to a verb or a participle. Such expressions as, " Tell me wheth- 
er you will go or n<?," are therefore improper : ?io should be Tiot: 
for "ig-o" is understood after it 

Obs. — Nok sometimes an adverb of Agree; and as such it has this pecu- 
liarity, that it can relate only to comparatives : as, '■ No more" — " No better" 
— " AV? greater" — " No sooner." When this word is pwfixed to a noun, it 
is clearly an adjecUve, corresponding to the Latin nuUsiai as, " No clouds, 
no vapours intervene." — Dyer. 

Note VII. — A negation, in English, admits but one nega- 
tive word : as, " I could not wait any longer" — not, "«o longer." 
Double negatives are vulgar. 

Obs. 1. — The repetition of a negative word or clause, strengthens the ne- 
gation, as, " No, no, no." But two negatives in the same clause, destroy 
the negation, and render the meaning affirmative; as, "A'brdid they ncrf 
perceive their evil plight." — Milton. That is, the^ did perceive it. 

Oua. 2. — Ever and never are directly opposite m sense, and yet they are 
frequently confounded and misapplied even by respectable writers; -as, 
"Seldom, or riever, can we expect, &c. — Blair a Lectures^ p. 305. " Sel- 
dom, or cr«r, did any one rise," &c. — Ibid. p. 272. Here never is right, and" 
erer is wrong. But as the negative wlvejb applies only to /inw, crcr is pref- 
erable to never y in sentences like the following : *' Now let man reflect but 
never so little on himself" — Burlamaqui^ p. 29. " Which will not hearken 
to the voice of charmers, charming never so wisely."— *P*. Iviii. 5. For the 
l^rase er^r so, (which ought perhaps to be written as one word,) is a very 
common expression, denoting degree, however great or small ; as, " everao 
little" — " everao wisely." And it seems to be this, and not time, that is in- 
tended in the la&t two exampirs. 
Qbs. 3. — By the customary (but faulty) omission of the negative before 
^ fruf, that conjunction has acquired the adverbial sense of only; and it 
*■ may, when used with that signification, be called an adverb. Thus, the 
text, '* He hath not grieved me but in p^J' [2 Cor. ii. 5.] might drop 
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Urn BigirtivVi ind iliO eonToy the same meaning : " He hath grievdl nt kiC 
mpart'' 

*' Reason itself, bvt gives it edge and power."— Ptopo. 

*' Bom 6ul to die, and leeaoning btU to err." — kU 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XV. 

Examples under Note I. 

We were received kindly. 

[Not proper, because the adverb kindly is not in the most suitable plaea. 
Bat, according to note 1st under Rule Idth, ** Adverbs must be placed id 
that Dosition which will render the sentence the most perspicuous and agree- 
able ^ The sentence will be improved by pbdng kmOly before reeet9td$ 
thus, We were kindly received.) ' 

The work will be never completed. 

We always should prefer our duty to our pleasure. 

It is impossible continually to be at work. 

He impertinently behaved to his master. 

The heavenly bodies are in motion perpetually. 

Not only he found her busy, but pleased and bappy even 

Under NoU 2 

Give him a soon and decisive answer. 
When a substantive is put absolutely. 
Such expressions sound harshly. 
6uch events are of seldom occurrence. 
Velvet feels very smoothly. 

Under NoU 3. 

Bring him here to me. ' 

I shdl go there a^n in a few dajrs. 

Where are they lul riding in so great haste? 

Under NoU 4. 

From hence it appears that the statement is incorrect 
From thence arose the misunderstanding. 
Do you know from whence it proceeds? 

Under NoU 5. 

Tou see how that not many are required. 

I knew how that they had heard of his misfortnneSi 

He remarked, how time was valuable. 

Under NoU 6. 

Know now, whether this be lAy son's coat or na 
Whether he is in fault or no, I cannot tell. 
I will ascertain whether it is so or no. 
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Under NeU 7. 
I will not by no means entertain a spy. 
Nobody never invented nor discovered nothing, in no Avay to 

be compared with this. 
Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance of disguise, 
I did not like neither his temper nor his principles. 
Nothing never can justify ingratitude. 

RULE XVI.— OONJUNOTIONlS. 

Gonjunctions connect either words or sentences: as, 
** Let there he no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, 
and between my herdmen and thy herdmen ; for we aire 
brethren." — Gen. xiii. 8. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 
The conjunction that sometimea serves merely to introduce a sentence 
which b made the subject of a verb j as, " Thai mind is not matter, is q«- 



EXCEPTION SECOND. 
When two corresponding conjunctions occur, the former should be 
parsed as referring to the latter, which is more properly the connecting 
word ; as, " Neither sun nor stars in many days appeared." — Acts. 
zxvii. 20. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RXTLE XVI. 

Obs. I. — Conjunctions that connect parfictdar words j generally join sim- 
ilar parts of speech in a common dependence on some other term. Those 
which connect sentences or dauses^ coomionly unite one to an other, either 
as an additional affirmation, or as a condition, a cause, or an end. The^ avo 
placed between the terms which they connect, except there is a transpositioiij, 
and then they stand before the dependent term. 

Obs. 3. — ^Two or three conjanctions sometmiefl come together; as, 

" What rests, but that the mortal sentence pass 'i^^MiUon. 

Obs. 3. — Conjunctions should not be unnecessarily accumulated; as^. 
*BtU AND if that evil servant siiy in his heart." — Matt. xxiv. 48. Greek,. 
"Eap 6i tiirji KaKdi iovXos UsivoSf &c. Hete IS no attd. 

Qbs. 4. — The comunction as o(ton unites words that are inappositum ; tm,^ 
"He offered himself m a journeyman." [See Obs. 5, Rule xx.l So, like^ 
wise, when an intransitive verb takes the same case after as before it, byf 
Rule xxi. ; as, " Johnson soon after engaged as usher in a school.'' — Murray^ 
** lie was employed as itfiher" This dso is a virtual apposition. JiuAm th»* 
verb " engaged we supply himse(ff usher becomes objective, and is in appo« 
sition with the pronoun. 

Obs. 5.— As frequently has th| force of a relative pronoun ; as, " Avoid? 
ffoch as are visious." " Bat lo as many as received him,'' ^&e. " He' 
then read the conditions as follow" Hetb as represents a noon, and i•^ 
the subject of a verb. [See Tooke's Diversions <f BurleyA But wheat a. 
clause, or sentence, is the antecedent, it b better to consider as a conjunc- 
tion, and to supply the pronoun U: as, " He is angry, as [it] appears by thlii 

15 
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Obi. 6.— The eonjunction ffuU im frequently unJerstciod; as, 

** Thou warnst me [ffuU] I have done amiss." — SaoU, 

Obm» 7.— After than or as exprening a comparison, there is usually an el- 
lipsis of some word or words. The construction of the words employed 
may be known by supplying the ellipsis; as, " She is younger than I" [am.] 
^ — ^* He does nothing who endeavours to do more than [wfuU] is allowed lo 
' humanity."-— JoAiMon. " My punishment is greater than [what] I can beat/ 

NOTES TO RULE XVI. 

Note I.-^When two tenns connected refer jointly to a third, 
they must be adapted to it and to each other, both in sense and 
in form. Thus : in stead o^ ^ It always has, and always will 
be laudable," say, ^ It always has hem^ and U always will be 
laudable." 

Note II. — The disjunctive conjunctions hst and bvi^ should 
not be employed where the copulative ihai^ would be more 
proper : as, " I feared thai I should be deserted f not, ^Ust I 
should be deserted." 

Note III. — ^After dse^ other y ralher^ and aU campar(Uive$j the 
latter term of comparison should be introduced by the conjunc- 
tion /A^in: as, "Can there be any other than this?" — Harris, 
" Is not the life more than meat ?" — B^k. 

NoiK I v.— rThe words in each of the . following pairs, are 
the ^To^T correspondents to each other; and care should be 
taken, to give them their right place in the sentence : 

1. Though — yet; as, " Though he were dead, yet shall be 
Kve." — John, xi. 25. 

2. Whether — or ; as, " Whether there be few or many." 

3. EUher-^-or; as, " He was either ashamed or afraid." 

4. Neither — nor; as, "John the Baptist came ndther eating 
bread nor drinking wine." — Luke, vii. 33. 

5. Both — and; as, "I am debtor both to the Greeks oni to 
the Barbarians." — Ronu i. 14. 

6. Such — as; as, " An assembly such as earth saw never."— 
Covjper. 

7. Such — that ; with a finite verb following, to express a con- 
aequence : as, " My health is such that I cannot go." 

8. As — fl» ; with an adjective or an adverb, to express equal 
ity: as, " The peasant is as gay as he." — Cowper, 

9. As — so; with two verbs, to express equality or proportion: 
as, " As two are to four, ^'are six to twelve." 

10. So— as: with an adjective or an adverb, to limit the de- 
gree by comparison : as, " How can you descend to a tlbiig «p 
Daseos&lsehood?" 
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11. So — as; with a negative preceding, to deny equality: 
as, " No lamb was e'er so mild as he." — Langhome, 

'12. So — as; with an infinitive following, to express a con- 
sequence : as, " These difficulties were so great as to discour- 
age him." 

13. So — that; with a finite verb following, to express a 
consequence : as, '^ He was so much injured, thai he could not 
walk." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XVI. 

Examples under Nate 1. 

The first proposal was essentially different and inferior to the 
second. 

[Not proper, because the preposition to^ is ased with joint reference to 
the two adjectives d^crtnt and inferiijr^ which require different preposi- 
tions. But, according to Note Ist under Rule 16th, '^When two tenns 
connected refer jointly to a third, they must be adapted to it and to each 
other, both in sense and in form." The sentence may be corrected thus; 
The first proposal was essentially different from the second, and inferior 
lo it.] 

He has made alterations and additions to the work. 
He is more bold, but not so wise, as his companion. 
Sincerity is as valuable, and even more so, than knowledge. 
I always have, and I always shall be, of this opinion. 
What IS now kept secret, shall be hereafter displayed and heard 

in the clearest light. 
We pervert the noble faculty of speech, when we use it to the 

defaming or to disquiet our neighbours. 
Be more anxious to acquire 'knowledge than of showing it 
The court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks the 

teeth of the common law. ^ 

iJndtr NoU 2. 

We were apprehensive lest some accident had happened* 

I do not deny but he has merit. 

Are you afraid lest he will forget you ? 

These paths and bow'rs, doubt npt but our joint hands^ 
Will keep from wilderness. — MiUon, 

Under Note 3. 

It was no other but his own father. 

Have you no other proof except this ? 

I expected something more besides this. 

He no sooner retires but his heart burns with devotion. 

Such literary filching is nothing else but robbery. 
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Under Nate 4. 

Neither despise or oppose what you do not understand. 

He would not either do it himself nor let me do it. 

The majesty of good things is such, as the confines of them are 

reverend. 
Whether he intends to do so, I cannot tell. 
Send me such articles only, that are adapted to this market 
* As far as I am able to judge, the book is well written. 
No errors are ao trivial but they deserve correction. 
It will improve. neither the mind, nor delight the fancy. 
The one is equally deserving as the other. 
There is no condition so secure as cannot i.^\jt of change. 
Do you think this is so good as that ? 
The relations are so obscure as th'^y require much thought. 
None is so fierce that dare stir him up. 
There was no man so sabguine who did not apprehend some 

ill consequence. 
I must be so candid to own that I do not understand it 
The book is not as well printed as it ought to be. 
So still he sat as those who wait 
Till judgement speak the doom of fQXe.-^Scotl 

RULE XVII.— PREPOSITIONS. 

PrepositioDs show the relations of things : as, <' He came 
from Rome to Paris, in the company of many eminent 
men^ and patssed with them through many cities." — Aruh 
lectio Magazine. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

^ The prepoeition to, before an abstract infinitiyie, and at the head of a piiraae 
which 18 made the subject of « verb, has no proper antecedent term of rela- 
tion; as, " To learn to die, is the gi^btisinc^ of life." — DiRwyn. "Never- 
theless, to abide in the flesh, is more needful lor you." — St. Paul. " To be 
reduced to porerty,. is a great affliction." 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

The preposition for, when it introduces its object before an infinitive, 
and tfie whole phrase is made the subject of a verb, has properly no an- 
tecedent term of relation; as, "jFbr us to learn to d^e, is the great buai- 
nesd of life." — " Nevertheless, for me to abide in the flesh, is more need- 
ful for you." — " Por an old man to be reduced to poverty, is a very great 
aflKction." 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XVII. 

Qbs. 1. — In parsing a prepoaitiont the learner should name the ItM 
terms qf the relation^ and apply the foiegoing rule. The principle i# 
simple and etymological, yet not the less important as a rule of syntax. 
Among tolerable writera/ the prepositions exMbii inore enotB than any 
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•Ch^cqoalnuniberof wonlB. This is probaWy owing to the eawlcw man- 
ner m which they are usually slurred over in parsing. 

Obs. 2.— H" the learner be' at any loss to discover the two terms of 
lelation, let him ask and answer two questions; first, with the interro- 
gative tr^ia^ before the preposition, to find the antecedent; and then, 
with the same pronoun after the preposition, to fin*i the subsequent 
term. These questions answered according to the sense, will always 
give the true terms. If one term is obvious, find the other in this way* 
as, *• Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowl! 
edge. —Psai. What unto day 1 Ans. " UUeretk unto day." What unta 
night 1 Ans. " Showeth unto night:' To parse rightly is to understand 
rightly ; and what is well expressetl, it is a shame to misunderstand or mis- 
interpret. 

Obs. 3.— When a preposition ^«^«w or ends a sentence or clause, the terms 
of relation are transposed; as, "To a studious man, action is a relief ."-^ 
Burgh, " iSfcience they [the ladies] do not pretend to."— «. " Until I haw 
done that which I hixce spoken to thee op." — Gen. xxviii. 15. 

Obs. 4.— The former or antecedent terra of relation may be a noun, an ad- 
jective, a pronoun, a verb, a participle, or an adverb : the latter or subsequent 
term may be a noun, a pronoun, a pronominal adjective, an infinitive verb, 
or, an imperfect or pluperfect participle. The word governed by the prepo- 
ation, is always the subsequent term, however placed. 



it would entirely defeat the pur^wse."— /?/air. 2. The latter — "Opinions 
and ceremonies \whicti\ thcv woulfl die fob." — Locke, " In [those\ who ob- 
tain defence, or who defend."— Pope. 

Obs. 6.— The only proper exceptions to the foregoing rule, arc those 
which arc inserted alx)ve, unless the abstract infinitive used as a predicate 
is also to be excepted ; as, "To reason right, is to submit"— Pflp«. But 
here most if not all grammarians would say, the verb w, is the antecedent - 



ive, Dr. Adam rejuarks that the preposition to is often taken absotuifity: 
3is, " To confess the truth" — " To proceed." But the assertion is not 
entirely true; nor are his examples appropriate; for what he and many 
other ^ammarians cull the injinitite nbsoluie, evidently depends on 
•something understood; and the pre|)osition is surely in no inst<xnce inde- 
pendent of what follows it, and is therefore never entirely absolute. 
Prepositions are not to be supposed to have no antecedent term, merely 
because they stand at the head of a sentence which is piade the stdnect of 
a verb ; for the sentence itself often contains that term, as in the following 
example : " /n what way mind acts upon matter, is unknown.** Here in 
shows the relation between acts and way; because it is suggested, that minj 
acta w-sorne way. 

Obs. 7.— The preposition (as its name implies) pra:erf«* the word which 
it governs. But, in poetry, the preposition is sometimes placed after ita ob- 
ject; as, 

** Wild Carron's lonely woods among^* — Langhumd, 

Obs. 8. — In' the familiar style, a prep<3sition governing a relative or an !ii« 

terrogative pronoun, is often separated from its object, and connected wkb 

the other term of relation ; as, " Wham did he speak to T* But it is more 

dignified, and in general more graceful, to place the pieposHiioa before tbi 

. pronoun^ as» " To tfAomdid hespeakT' . 

16* 
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Qbs. 9. --Two prepositioiui sometimes come together; as, ''LamlieUi ii 
ocer against Westminster-abbey." — Murray. 

" And from befbrt the lustre of her face." — Tfiomsan, 

" Blows miI(!ew/rom. between his shrivel'd tips." — Cowper, 

These shofrtJ be written as compounds, and taken together in parsing ; tor 
if we parse them separately, we must either call the first a© adverb, or sup- 
pose some vbry awkward ellipsis. 

Obs. 10. — ^I'wo separate prepositions have sometimes a joint reference 
to the same noun : as, " He boasted of, and contended for, the privilege." 
This construction is formal, and scarcely allowable, except in the law 
stylo. It is better to say, *' He boasted of the privilege, and contended 
for it." 

Obs. 11. — The preposition into, expresses a relation |Mroduced by mo- 
tion or cliange; and in, tlie same relation, without reference to motion: 
lM)ncc, "to walkirt/o the garden," and, "to walk m the garden," are very 
different. 

" Obs. 12. — Between or betwixt^a used in reference to two things or parties: 
amon^ or amidst, in reference to a greater number, or to something by which 
an other may be surrounded ; as, 

" Thou pendulum betitixt a smile and tear." — Byron, 
" The host between the mountain and the shore." — IcL 
« To meditate amongst decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins." — Id. 

NOTES TO RULE XVH. 

Note I. — Prepositions must be employed agreeably to the 
usage and idiom of the language, so ds rightly to express the 
relations intended. 

Note II. — An ellipsis of prepositions is inelegant, except in 
those phrases in which long and general use has sanctioned it 
In the following sentence, ^is ne^ed. 



■ I will not flatter you, 



That all I see in you is vxyrthy loveJ^ — Skak, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XVIL 
Examples under Note 1. 
Her sobriety is no derogation to her understanding. 

[Not proper, because the relation between derogation and understanding 
Ii BOt correctly expressed by the preposition to. But, accordtngto Note lit 
OD'ler Rule 17th, " Prepositions must be employed agreeably to the usaoe 

fid idiom of the language, so as rightly to express the relations intended.'' 
his relation would be better expressed by fromi thus, Her sobriety is no 
lerogation/rom her understanding.] 

She finds a difficulty of fixing her mind. 
This affair did not fall into his cognizance. 
He was accused fbr betraying his trust. 
Inhere was no water, and he died for thirst 
I. have ao ooeasion of his servicea 
7oa may aa&ly confide on him. 
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I entertam no prejudice to him. 

You may rely in what I tell you. 

Virtue and vice differ widely with each other. 

This remark is founded in truth. 

After many toils, we arrived to our joumey^s end, 

I will tell you a story very different to that. 

Their conduct is agreeable with their profession. 

Excessive pleasures pass from satiety in disgust. 

I turned into disgust from the spectacle. 

They are gone in the meadow. 

Let this be divided between the three. 

The shells were broken in pieces. 

The deception has passed among every one. 

They never quarrel among each other. 

Amidst every difficulty, he persevered. 

Let us go above stairs. 

I was at Londfn, when this happened. 

We were detained to home, and disappointed in our walk. 

This originated from mistake. 

The Bridewell is situated to the west of the City-Hall, and it 

has no communication to the other buildings. 
I am disappointed of the work ; it is very interior from what I 

expected. 

Under Note 2. 

Be worthy me, as I am worthy you. — Dryden, 
They cannot but be unworthy the care of others. 
Thou shalt have no portion on this side the river. 
Sefftos and Abydos were exactly opposite each other. 
Ovid was banished Rome by his patron Augustus. 

RULE XVIIL— INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections have no dependent construction : as, " O / 
let not thy heart despise me." — Johnson. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XVIII. 

Obs. 1.— To this rule then are properly no txeeptUmt, Though inter^eo* 
tions are sometimes uttered in close connexion with other words, yet, b^nc 
mere signs of passion and feeling, they cannot have any strict grammaticta 
relation, or dependence according to the sense. Being destitute alike of re* 
lation, agreement, and government, they must be used independently, if 
used at all. 

Obs. 3. — The interjection O is common to many languages, and is fre- 
quently prefixed to nouns or pronouns put absolute by direct address ; as. 
"Arise, O Ltrrdt O God, lift up thine hand."— P«a/m, x. 12. " O ye of 
little faith !" — Mat. vi. 30. The LMtin and Chreek grammarians, therefore, 
made thia interjection the sign of the vocaHve case ; whicl^ is the same m tfat 
BOiBkttfite pot absolut* by addre« in iPnfltiA. 
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Om. 3. — ^" Intepectiom in En^ish have no g o v e r n ment"— £<oip<l. 
When a word not in the nominative absolute, follows an interjection, as part 
of an imperfect exclamation, its construction depends on something under' 
Hood! as, "Ah m«r— that is, "Ah! pi/y me."— " Alas/or tliem !"— that i« 
« Alas ! I »igh for them."—" O for that warning voice !'^— that is, "O ! W 
/ long for that warning voice !" — " O ! thai they were wise !" — that is, " O ! 
how I toiah that they were wise." Such expressions, however, lose much 
of their vivacity, when the ellipsis is supplied. 

Qbs. 4. — Interjections may be placed be/ore or after a simple sentence, and 
sometimes bettDeen its parts ; but they are seldom allowed to interrupt the 
connexion of words closely united in sense. Murray's definition of an in- 
terjection is &ulty, and directly contradicted by bis examfde: "O virtue I 
how amiable thou art !" 



II GOVERNMENT. 

Qbs. 1. — CfovemmerU has respect only to nouns, pronouns, verbs, partici- 
ples, and prepontions ; the other five parts of speech neither govern nor are 
governed. The governing words may be either nouns, verbs, participles, or 
{)repositions ; the words governed are cither nouns, prondins, verbs, or par- 
ticiples. In parsing, the learner must remember that the rules of govern- 
ment are not to be applied to the governing words, but to those which ar 
governed ; and which, for the sake of brevity, are often technically named 
afler the particular form or modification assumed ; as, posecasivee, objediees^ 
tame cases, infinitires, gerundivea, &c. Taken in this way, none of the fol- 
lowing rules can have any exceptions. 

Obs. 2. — ^The Arrangement of words, (which is treated of in the observa- 
tions on the rules of constraction.) is on important part of syntax, in which 
not only the beauty but the pvoprietv of langua^re is intimately concerned, 
and to which particular attention snould therefore be paid in composition. 
But it is to be remeinbere<I, that the mere collocation of words in a sen* 
tence never affects the method of parsing them ; on the contrary, the same 
words, however placed, are alwa^ to be parsed in precisely the same way, 
so long as they express jirecisrly the same meaning. In order to show 
that we have parsed any part of an inverted or diflicult sentence riffhtly, 
we are at liberty to declare the meaning by any arrangement which wil 
make the construction more obvious, provided we retain both the sense and 
all the words unaltered ; but to drop or alter any word, is to pervert the 
text, and to make a mockery of parsing. Grammar rightly learned, ena- 
bles one to understand both the sense and the construction of whatsoever 
10 rightly written ; and he who reads what he does not understand, reads 
to little purpose. With great indignity to the muses, several pretenders 
to grammar iiave foolishly taught, that, " in parsing poetry, in oroer to conu 
at the meaning of the author, the learner will find it necessary to transpoeo 
his Iangua<Te." — KirkhxmCa Gr. p. IC6. See also Merdiant, WUcox, HvIL, 
and others to the same effect To what purpose can he transpose a den- 
tenc«, who does not first see what it means, and how to explain or perse it 
as it stands t 

RULE XIX.— POSSESSIVES. ' 

A nouT> or a pronoun in the Possessive case, is governed 
by the name of Che thing possessed ; as, 

" Theirs is the vanity, the learning thine ; 

" Touch'd by thy hand, again Rome^s glories shitieJ' 



PBSERVATIONS ON RlJLtt Xi: 

Obs. 1. — Every possessive is governed by some noun ex^ <.c«;<^d or im^er- 
Blood, except such as (without the possessive sign) are put in apposition 
with others so governed ; and for every possessive termination there must 
be a separate governing word. The possessive sign mai/ and must be omit- 
ted in certain cases ; but it is never omitteC by elUpais^ as Murray errone- 
ously teaches. The four lines of Note Sd below, are sufficient to show, in 
every instance, when it must be user*, and when omitted : but Murray, after 
as many octavo pages on the point, still leaves it undetermined. If a per- 
son knows what he means to say, let him express it according to the note, 
and he shall not err. 

Obs. 2. — The possesuive case generally comes immediately before the gov- 
erning noun ; as, " All nature^s difference keeps all nature^s peace." — Pope, 
"Lady! be Ihine (i. e. thy walk] the Christianas walk." — Ch. Observer. 
But to this general principle there*are some exceptions : as, 

1. When an adjective mtervencs; as, " Flora* s carlieit smeUs.** — MUion, 
« Of WiWs last night's lectured— Spectator. 

2. When the possession is affirmed or denied; as, " The book is minSf 
and not John^s." .But here the governing noun may be supplied in its prop- 
er place; and, in some such sentences, it mttst 6e, else a pronoun will be 
the only governing word: as, "Ye are Christ's [disciples,] and Christ is 
God's [son."]— S^. Paul. 

3. When the case occurs 'without the sign ^ aa^ ** In her brother Absalom's 
house." — Bible. " David and Jonathan's friendship." — " Adam and Eve's 
morning hymn."^— Z>r. Ash. " Behold, the heaven, and the heaven of heav- 
ens, is the Lord's thy God.'* — Deut. x. 14. 

Obs. 3. — ^Where the governing noun cannot be eanly mistaken, it is often 
omitted by ellipsis; as, " At the alderman's" [house]— '^ A book of my bro« 
ther's" [bo<^] — " A subject of the emperorV' [subjects.] This is the true 
explanation of all Murray's ** double genitives ;" for the first noun, being 
partitive, naturally suggests a pluraKty of the same kind. 

Obs. 4. — When two or more nouns of the nessessive f(»mare in any way 
connected, they usually refer to things individually different, but of the same 
name ; and when such is the meaning, the governing noun is understood 
wherever the sign is added without it 7 as, 

"From Stiles's pocket into Nokeis** {pocket.}^S. DviUr. 

" Add Nature's, CuHtmCs, Reason' s. Passion's strife." — Pope. 

Obs. 5. — ^The possessive «gn is sometimes annexed to that pait of a com-* 
pound name, which is, of itself, in the olyective case; as; " The captainH^" 
Vunguard^s house." — Bible. " The Bard-of-Lomjond? s lay is done." — Uogg„ 
«* Of the Childrm-qf- Israel's half thou shalt take one portion."— iVum. xxxi. 
30. Such compounds ought always to be written xrith hyphens, and parsed 
V>gether as po'ssessives governed in the usual way. The Words cannot bo 
explained separately. 

Ob5. 6.— In the following phrase, the possessive sign is awkwardly added 
to a distinct adjective: "In Henry the Eighth's time." — Walker's Key^ Ii^ 
trod. p. 11. Beiter, " In the time of Henry the Eighth." But, in the fol- 
lowing line, the adjective elegantly takes the sign; because there is an ellip- 
sis of both nouns : 

" The rich mmt'sjoys incieuM, the poor's dMKyJ'^Goldsmith. 

Obs. 7. — ^To avoid a concurrence of hissing sounds, the 9 is sometimes 
omitted, and the apostrophe alone retained to mark the possessive sin- 
gular; as, "For conscience' soke.*' — Bible. " Moses^ minister." — Ibid* 
« PeU^ room."— iUd. '' AdUUe^ wtaOiJ'-^JPcp^. But the elision should 
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M sparinglT indolged. It b in gexyesnl less a^reeaUe Uutn the legnlar fixm: 
•8, Hkk/fas Hidca'B^Bamea' for Barru^B. 

Obs. 8. — ^Whatever word or tenn giTes rise to the direct rdadon of prop- 
«rty, and is rightly made to govern the possessive case, must be a novtn-^ . 
Bust be the namt of some substance, qualitv-, state, or action. When there- 
lore other parts of speech assume this rdation, they become nouns ; as, 
" Affainst the day of my burying," — JWin, xii. 7. " Of my tokercabouL"-' 
ShmL '* The very head and front of my offending." — Jd, 

Obs. 9. — ^Some grammarians sa^, that a pariicipU may eovem the poe- 
■essive case before it, and yet retain the government and atyuncis of a par- 
iicipU ; as, '' We also properly say, * This will be the effect of the pupiCs conk" 
poBing frequently.' " — Murray's Gram. " What can be the reason of the 
commiUec^a having delayed this business 1" — Murray's Key. Tliis construc- 
tion \a faulty J because it confounds the properties of different parts of speech, 
and produces a hybridous class between the jtarticiple and the noun ; " but 
this,^ says Lowthj "is inconsistent; let it be either the one or the other, and 
abide by its proper construction." It is also unnecessary ^ because the same 
idea may be otherwise expressed more elegantly ; as, " Thb will be the effect, 
if the pupil compose frequently," — '^ Why have the commitUe delayed this 

NOTES TO RULE XIX. 

Note 1. — In the use of the possessive case, its appropriate 
form should be observed : thus, Avrite 'men^s hers^ itSj ours, yours^ 
theirs ; and not, meji^, her^s, %Cs our's, yott/r's, their's. 

Note II. — When nouns of the possessive case, are connected 
by conjunctions, or put in apposition, the sign of possession 
must always be annexed to such, and such only, as immediate- 
ly precede the governing noun, expressed or understood ; as, 
" John and EHza^s teacli^r is a man of more learning than 
Jame^s or Andreto's.** — ^^ For David my servants sake." — BiMe, 
** Lost in lovers dmdi friendship's smile." — ^coU. 

Note III. — The relation of property may also be expressed 
by the preposition ^and the objective : as, " The will of man ;" 
for, " man^s will." Of these forms, we should adopt that which 
will render the sentence the most perspicuous and agreeable ; 
and by the us^ of 'both, avoid an unpleasant repetition of 
either. 

Note IV. — A notin governing the possessive plural, should 
not be made plural, unless the sense requires it. Thus : say, 
^ We have changed our mind^' if only one purpose or opinion 
18 meant 



Obs. — A noun taken figuratively may be singular, when the literal mean- 
^ would require the plural: such expressions as, " Their ^e" — "Thar 
jucfe*'— "Their Aand"— "Their ;i«arf"—" Their Aeart"— "Our moM^»*- 
" Our life" — are frequent in the Sciiptares, and an not impropec 

Note V. — The possessive case should not be prefixed to a 
participle that is not taken in all respects as a noun. The 
following phrase is therefore WKHig: ^< Adopted by the Goth& 
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in their pronouncing the Greek." — Walker^s Kty^ p. 17. Ez« 
punge^Mr. 

FALSE SYNTAX UND^R RULE XIX 

ExwnvpUs under Note 1. ^ 

Thy ancestors virtue is ifot thine. 

[Not proper, becanae the ncun aneetton, whkh 10 intended Ibr tlw po»- 
Kssive plural, has not the apprcmriate form of that case. But, occonlm^ to 
Note Ist under Rule 19th, " In tbe use of the posq^ve case, Hs appropriate 
brm should bie observed." An apostrophe is required after ancectors ; thus. 
Thy anceatore* virtue is not thine!] 

Mans chief good is an upright mind. 

I will not destroy the city for ten sake 

Moses rod was turned into a serpent 

They are wolves in sheeps clothing. 

The tree is known by it's fruit 

The privilege is not their's^ any more flian it is your** 

Tet he was gentle as soft summer airs, 

Had grace for others sins, but none for theiraP. 

Under NoU 2. 

Tliere is but little difference between the Earth and YenoA 

diameter. 
This hat is John, or James's. 
The store is opposite to Morris's and Company^a 
This palace had been the grand Sultan's Mahomefi^ 
This was the Apostle's Paul's advice. 
Were Cain's occupation and Abel the same ? 
Were Cain and Abel's occupation the same % 
Were Cain's and Abel's occupations the same % 
Were Cain and Abel's parents the same ? 
Were Cain's parents and Abel the same ? 
Was Cain's and Abel's father there ? 
Were Cain's and Abel's parents there? 

• Thy Maker's will has placed thee here, 
A Maker's wise and good. 

Under NoU 3. 

The world's government is not left to chance. 
He was Louis the Sixteenth's son's heir. 
The throne we honour is the choice of the people. 
We met at my brother's partner's house. 
An account of the proceedings of the court of Alexander. 
Here is a copy of the Constitution of the Society of Teachen 
of the city of New« York. 
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Under Note L 

Their healths perhaps may he pretty well secured. — Locke, 

We all have talents committed to our charges. 

For your sakes forgare I it, m the sight of Christ 

We are, for our parts, well satisfied^ 

The pious cheerfully suhmit to their lots. 

Fools think it not worth their whiles to he wisa 

Under Note 5. 

I rewarded the boy for his studying so diligently. 
Have you a rule ior your thus parsing the participle 1 
He errs in his giving the word a double construction. 
By our offending others, we expose ourselves. 
They deserve our thanks, for their quickly relieving us. 

RULE XX.— OBJECTIVES. 

Active'trausitive verfas, and their imperfect and pluper- 
fect participles, govern the objective case ; ae^ ^' I found her 
assisting him.^ — '^ Having fin^hed the workj I submit it.^ 

< OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XX. 

Obs. 1. — Every objective 10 governed by some verb or participle, accord* 
Ing to this Rule, or by some prepenHoUf according to Rule 23d ; except such 
as are put in appotiHon with others according to Rule 3d, or (^Fter an tn^fnl- 
tice or participU according to Rule 31st ; as, " like him of GaUi, OoUah,** — 
•* They took him to be Tnc." 

Obs. 2. — ^The objegtive case generally follows the governing word : bul 
when it is emphatic, it often precedes the nominative ; as, " Me he restored 
4o mine office, and him he hanged."«— CSen, xli. 13. " Home he had not."*— 
Thomson. ^' This point they have gained." In poetrv it is sometimef 
placed between the nominative and the verb; as, " His danng foe securely 
Urn defied."— AfittoB. "The broom its yellow Uqf hath ^eA."— Lang- 
home. A relative or an interrogative pronoun is commonly placed at the 
head of its clause, and of course it pY6i;edeB the verb which governs it ; as, 
" I am Jesus, uhorn thou peraeculest"— ilcfo. " Whom w3l ^ meeting 
appoint 1" 

Obs. 3. — AH active-tran^tire verbs have some noun ixprorunai f(Tr their 
object Though verbs are often followed by the infinitive mood, or a de- 
pend^it clause, forming a part of the ibgical predicate ; yet these terms, be- 
ing commonly introdu<^ by a connecting pwticle, do not constitute ouch an 
object as is contemplated in our definition of a transitive verb. If, in the 
sentence, " Boys Une to pUy/' tiie verb is transitive, as several gramma riam 
affirm ; why not also m " JBoys like to play," " Bojs delight to play," 
** Boys seem to play," " Boys eeaoe to play," and the hke? The construc- 
tion IS precisely the sa^e. It must, however, be eonfeMed, that some veibi 
which thus take the infinitive afker them, cannot otherme be intrant 
live. 

Obs. 4. — The word ibat^ which is often empbyed to introduce a clauflSi 
fe, by some nammarians, considered as a pronoun, representing the 
clause which Mows it. And their o|»nio& seeBM t« be WanaiHsd both 
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by the origin and the general import of the particle. Bat in con&muty to 
general cuatom, and to his own views of the practical purposes of grammat- 
ical analyab, .the author has ranked it with the conjunctions. And he thinks 
it better, to call those verbs intransitive, which are followed hj that and a 
dependent cUuse, than to supply the very frequent elUpses which the other 
explanation supposes. To explain it as a conjunction, anuuctirut an acHve- 
transitive verb- and its object^ (aa several respectable grammarians do,) appears 
to involve some inconsistency. 

Obs. 5. — Active-transitive verbs are often followed by two olyectives in 
appoaitiun : as, " Thy sainto proclaim thee HngJ^—Cawper. " The Author 
of my being formed me rnan.—Murr($. "And God called the JirmamaU 
Heaxen" — Bible, And, in such a construction, the direct object is some- 
times placed before the verb ; as, " And Simon he surnamed Peter."— iWarA, 
iii. 15. 

Obs. 6. — When a verb is followed by two words in the objective case^ 
which are neither In apposition nor connected by a conjunction, one of them 
is governed by a preposition understood ; as, " I paid [to] him the moneys — 
"They offered [toj m« a •ea<."— "He asked [of] tium the guw^ion.**—" I 
yielded, and unlock'd [to] her all my heart." -^MUton. 

Obs. 7. — In expressing such sentences passively, the object of the prepo- 
sition is sometimes erroneously assumed tor the nominative; as, "He was 
paid tlu money" in stead of, " The money was paid [to] him.** 

NOTES TO RULE XX. 

Note I. — Those verbs and participles which require an ob- 
ject, should not be used intransitively ; as, " She affects [kifid- 
nesSjl in order to ingrcUitaie [herself } with you." — ^" I will not 
allow of it," Expunge ^ that allow may govern the pro- 
noun it. 

Note II. — Those verbsr and participles which do not admit 
an object, should not be used transitively ; as, " The planters 
grow cotton." Say raise, or cuUivaie, 

Obs. — Some verbs will govern a kindred noun, or its pronoun, but no 
other; as, "He lived a virtuous life." — "Hear, I pray you, tnis dream vohith. 
I haxe dreavQed." — Gen. xxxvu. 6. 

_- Note III. — The passive verb ^ould always take for its sub- 
ject the direct object of the active-transitive verb from which it 
IS derived; as, {Active,) " They denied me this privilege." — 
{Passive,^ " This privilege was denied me" — ^not, " / was denidd 
this privilege." 

FALSE SYNTAX XJNDER RULE XX. 

She I shall more readily forgive. 

[Not proper, because the pronoun she is in the nonunative'^sase, and is 
used as the object of the active-transitive verb sfiaU forgive. But according 
to Role 20th, "Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and pluperfect 
participles, govern the objective case."— Therefore, nke should be her • thus, 
Mar I shaU more readily forgive.] 

Thou only have I chosen. 
Who ^all we send on this errand? 
Mv Mier aUaw^d my brother and I to accompany hmu 
^ l« 
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He that is idle and miaehieTOus, reprove sharply. 

Who should I meet but my old friend I 

How long will it take ye to do it ? 

He accosts whoever he meets. 

Whosoever the court favours, is safe. 

They that honour me I will honour. » 

Who do you think I saw the other day ? 

Under Note 1. 

The ambitious are alwa3rs seeking to aggrandize. 
I must premise with three circumstances. 
This society does not allow of personal reflections. 
False accusation cannot diminish from real merit 
His servants ye are to whom ye obey. 

Under Note 2. 

Good keeping thrives the herd. 
We endeavoured to agree the parties. 
Being weary, he sat hiin down. 
Go, flee thee away into the land of Judah. 
The popular lords did not fail to enlarge themselves on th« 
subject 

Under Note 3. 

They were refused the benefit of their recantation. 
Believers.are not promised temporal riches. 
We were shown several beautiful pictures. 
But, unfortunately, I was denied the favour. 
You were paid a high compliment. 
f have never been asked the question. 

RULE XXL— SAME CASES. 

Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and their 
participles, take the same case after as be/ore them, when 
both words refer to the same thing : as, "flc returned a 
friend^ who came a/oe."— Pope. " The child was named 
John:'—'' It could not .be he." 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXI. 

Obs. l.-^The verbs described in this rule do not, like active-transhivo 
verbs, require a regimen, or case after them ; but their finite tenses may 
be followed by a nominative, and their infinitives and participles by a 
nominative or an objective, explanatory of a noon or pronoun which 
precedes them. And as these cases belong after the vero or participlfi^ 
they may in a certain sense be said to be governed by it But the rale 
m perhaps nwre pnjtpcMcliy a iioie of agreemfist; the^ woid which Mkfn 
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tlM verb oF-participle, may be said to be In ooponlMn widi thii wliieh pii»> 
cedes it [Sec Rule 3d.] ^ 

Obs. 2. — In this rule the terms after and before refer rather to tbii 
order of the sense and construction, than to the placing of die words. The 
proper subject of the verb is the nominatiTe to it, or before it, by Rule 
Vd ; and the other nominative, however placed, belongs after i^ by Rule 
21st. In general, however, the proper suoject precetUt the verb, and Uw 
other worn foUoics it, agreeably to the hteral* sense of the rule. Bat 
when the proper subject is placed afler the verb, as in the nine instM^ces 
specified under Rule 2d, the explanatory nominative, is commonly ii^ 
troduced still later; as, "But be thou an example of the believenk"^* 
] Itm. iv. 12. 

Obs. 3. — In interrogative sentences, the terms are usually transposed, or 
both are placed after the verb ; as, 

" Whence, and what art thou, execrable shape 1" — MUtoru 
" Art thou that traitor angel ? art thou he T^ — Idem, 

" Obs. 4. — In a declarative sentence, there may be a rhetorical or poetical 
transposition of the terms ; as, " I was eyes to the blind, add feci was / to 
the lame."— Jo6, xxix. 15. 

" Far other •une is Tkraaymeni now." — Byron. 

Obs. 5. — In some peculiar constructions, both words naturally come her 
fore the verb ; as, ," I know not who she is." — " Inquire tboa whose son the 
stripling i&" — 1 Sam. xvii. 56. " Man would not be the creature which he 
now is. — Blair. " I could not guess wlio it should be." — Addison. And 
they are sometimes p]aced in this manner by hyperbaton. or transposition ; 
as, "Yet Ue it is." — Young. "No contemptible oraior^ he was." — Dr. 
Blair. 

Obs. 6. — As infinitives and participles have no nominatives of their own, 
such za arc not transitive in themselves, may take different cases afler them; 
and, in order to determine what case it is that follows them, the learner must 
carefully observe what preceding word denotes the same person or thing. 
This word being often remote and sometimes understood, the sense is the 
only clew to the construction. Examples : " Who then can bear the thought 
of being an outcast from his presence!" — Addison. "/ cannot iielp being 
80 passionate an admirer as I am." — Steele. " To recommend what the 
soberer part of mankind look upon to be a trifle." — Id. " It Would be a ro- 
mantic madncsSf for a vian to be a lord in his closet." — Id. " To affect to 
be a lord in one's closet, would be a romantic madness." In this last sen- 
tence, lord is in the objective after to be ; and madness in the nominative af- 
ter would be. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXL 

We did not kaow that it was him. 

{Not proper, because the pronoun him, which belongs after the neuter 
verb was, is in the objective case, and does not agree with the pronoun t^ 
which bek>ngs before it<as the nominative ; both words referring to the same 
thing. But, according to Rule 2 1st, " Active-intransitive, passive, and neu- 
ter verbs, take the same case after as before them, when both words refer to 
the same thine." Therefore, him should be he; thus, We did not know 
that it was /ie!j 

We thought it was thee. 

I would act the same part, if I were him. 

It could not have been her. 
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It is not me that he w angry with. 

They beliered it to be I. ' 

It was thought to be him. 

If it had been her, she would have told vm. 

We Know it to be they. 

Whorp. do you think it is ? 

Who do you suppose it to be ? 

Wffdid not know whom they were. 

Thou art him whom they described. ^ 

Impossible ! it can't be me. 

Whom did he think you were ? 

Whom say ye that I am ? 

RULE XXIL^OBJECTIVES. 

Prepositions govern the objective case : as, ♦ 

'^ Truth and good are one : 
And beauty dwells in them: and they in her j 
With like participation.^^^-^Akenside. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXII. 

Oiw. I. — Most of the prepositions may take the imperfect participU ftr 
their object ; and some, the pluperfect : as, " On opening the trial, they ac- 
cused him of having d^raudedihem" — "A quick wit, a nice judgement, dK. 
could not raise this man above being received only upon the foot qfamiribvr 
ting to mirth and diversion.*' — Steele. And the preposition to in often follow- 
ed by an infinitive. But, as prepositions, ^when they introduce declinable 
words, or words that have cases, always govern the objective, there are prc^ 
erly no exceptions to the foregoing rule. — Let not the learner suppose, that 
infinitives or participles, when thej are governed b^ prepositions, are there- 
fore in the objective case ; for case is no attribute of either of them. They an 
governed as participles or as infinitives, and not as cases. The mere fact of 
government is so far from creating the modification governed, that it neces- 
•arily presupposes it to exist. 

Obs. 2. — Prepositions are sometimes eUipHcaUy construed with adjecHoct; 
as, in vain, in secret, at Jvrst, on Idgh ; i. e.vn a vam manner^ in secret 
places, at ^ first time, on high places. Such phrases imply time, place, de- 
gree, or manner, and are equivalent to adverbs. In parang, the learner maj 
supply the ellipsis. 

Obs. 3. — In a few instances prepositions precede adverbs; as, at once, 
from above, for ever. These should be united, and parsed as adverbs^ or 
else the adverb must be parsed as a' noun, according to observation 3d on 
Rule I5th. 

Obs. 4. — ^When nouns of time or measure are connected with verbs or ad- 
jectives, the prepositions which govern them, are generally suppressed : a«L 
" We rode sixty miles that day ;'° that is, " through sixty miles on that day." 
— " The wall is ten feet high ;*' that is, " high to ten feet." In parsing, sop- 
ply the ellipsis ; or else you must take the time or measure adverbidh/, as 
relating to the verb or adjective qualified by it Such expressions as, " A 
board of six feet long," — " A boy of twelve years old," are wrong. Strike out 
<f; or say, " A board of six feet in length^^'—-^' A boy of twelve years ^ 
age.** 
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Om. 5.— After the adljertiY0B Hkty near, and mgh, the pnpoolion fo dr 
vnio is often understood ; as, " It is like [to or tmto] myeT.*'—AUem, 
"How Wee the former!" — Dryden. ^^ Near yonder co^."— GolcbmitL 
^^Nigh this recess." — Gartk. As similarity and proximity are relationM, 
and not qtudUies, it might seem proper to call like^ near, and nigh, preposi- 
tionB ; and some grammarians have so classed the last two. Dr. Johnson 
seems to be inconsistent in calling near a preposition in the phrase, " So 
near thy heart," and an adjective, in the phrase, "Being Ticar their master 1" 
We have not placed them with the prepositions ^t four reasons: (1.) b^ 
cause they are sometimes comparted j (i.) because they sometimes have oii* 
ver6« evidently relating to them; (3.S because the preposition to or unto ia 
sometimes expressed after them ; ana, (4.) because the words which usually 
stand for them in the learned languages, are clearly adjectives. — LaJ^ when 
it expresses similarity of manner, and 7i«ar and nigh when they express 
proximity of degree, are adverbs. 

^ Ob8. 6.-^The wonl worth is often followed by an adjective, or a par- 
ticiple, which it appears to govern ; as, " tf vour arguments produce no 
conviction, they are uortli nothing to me." — Beatlie. " To reign is 
worffi ambition.'' — Milton. "This is life indeed, life wor^ . preserving." 
— Addison. It is not easy to determine to what part of speech worth 
here belongs. Dr. Johnson calls it an adjective, but says nothing of the 
^jed after it, which some suppoi«e to be governed by (^ undersUwl. In 
this supposition, it is gratuitously assumcMi, that worth is equivalent to 
worthy, after which ^Z" should be expressed; as, "Whatsoever is worthy 
of their love, is wortft. their anger." — Denham. But, as. worth appears to 
have no certain characteristic of an adjective, some call it a noun, ^nd 
iiuppoee a double ellipsis; as, "The book is [of the J worth [of] a dollar." 
This is still less satlsfaC'torv ; and, as the whole appears to be Diere 
guess-work, we^ sec no good reason why worth is not a preposition, gov- 
erning the noun or' participle. If an adverb precede worth, it uiay as 
well tic referred to the foregoing verb, as when it occurs before any other 
preposition. <* 

Obs. 7. — Both Dr.: Johnson and Home Tooke, (who never agreed if 
they could *hclp it,) unite in s^yin? .that worth, in the phrases, " Wo 
worth the man," — "Wo worth the day," &c. is from the imperative of 
the SaTon verb wrythan of wcorthan, to be ; i. e. " Wo be [to] the man,** 
or, " Wo bttide the tnnn," &c. And the latter affirms, that, vm by in 
from the imperative of bcon, to be, so with (thougrh admitted to be some- 
times from wWtan, to join) is oflrn no other than this same imperative verb 
tn/rth or worth : if so, the words by, with, and worth, vrere originally synon- 
ymous, and shoulJ now be rt»ferre<l to one and' the same class. Thec^ 
tire case, or oblique object which they governed as Saxon verbs, becoines 
their proper object, wiicn taken as English prepositions: and in this, also 
they appear' to be alike. 

Obs. 8.— After verbs of rt'^ino', procurins^, and some others, there is usually 
an ellipsis of to or for More the objective of the person; as, " Give [to] 
him water to drink."—-" Bu*' [for] me a knife." So in the exclamation, 
" Wo is me /"—meaning, " Wo »8 to me I" 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXU. 
It reets with thou and me to i^ecide. 

[Not mroper, because the pronoun ffwu is in th.^* ninninative case, and if 
{[uverneJ by the preposition with. But, according lu Rule 2*2d, " Prepon- 
tions govern the objective case." Therefore, tfiou flhoola bf> ihi$ r thus, It 
.t«iti IHith IM ^ 100 tQ dacide.] j 

16» 
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Let that remain a secret between you and I. 
I lent the book to some one, I know not who 
Let no quarrel occur among ye. 
Who did he inquire for ? Thou. 
From he that is needy turn not away. 
We are all accountable, each for his own act's. 
Does that boy know who he is speaking: to 1 
X bestow my favours on whosoever I will.. 

RULE XXIII.— INFINITIVES. 

The preposition to governs the Infinitive mood, aad 
commonly connects it to a finite verb : as, <' I desire to 
learn J^ — Dr. Adam. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXIII. 

Obs. 1. — "No word is more variously explained by ^mmarians, thaa 
this word to, which is prefixed to the verb m the infinitive mood. Ji^m- 
$on, Walker, Scott^ Todd, and other lexicojsnraphcrs, call it an adverb; 
but, in explaining its use, tiiey say it denotes certain rdatums, which it 
Is not the office of an adverb to express. [See Johnson^ a Dictumary, 4to.] 
Ixntt/i, Murray J Webster , Coar, Combf, and others, call it a prepo9Uum ; 
and some of these ascribe to it the gmemmerU of the verb, and others 
do not. Lowthlsayfi, "The preposition to placed before the verb, makes 
the infinitive mood." Skinner^' in his Canones Etymologiciy calls it an 
eqtirvocal article. Home Tooke, who shows that most of otir conjunctions 
and prepositions may be traced back to ancient verbs and nouns, says 
that to has the same origin as <fo, and he seems to consider it an auxiliary 
9erb. Many are content to call it a prefix, a particle, a sign of the irtfinilvpe, 
&c. without telling us tphy or how it is so, or to what part of speech it be- 
longs. If it be a part of the infinitive, it is a verb, and must be classed 
with the auxiliaries. Dr. Ash placed it among the auxiliaries; but he says, 
the auxiliaries " seem to have the nature of adverbs.'* We^have given in 
the preceding rule that explanation which we consider to be the most cor- 
rect and the most simple. Who first parsed the infinitive in this manner we 
know not ; the doctrine is found in several English grammars, one of which, 
written by a classical teacher, was published in London in 1796. — See 
Coords Grammar, 12mo. p. 263." . 

Obs. 2. — Most .English grammarians have considered the word to nM a 
part of the infinitive ; and, like the teacliers of Latin, have referred the 
government of this mood to a preceding verb. But the rule which they 
give is partial, and often inapplicable ; and their exceptions to it are nume- 
rous and puzzling. They teach that at least half the different parts of 
speech frequently govern the infinitive : if so, there should be a distinct rule 
for each ; for why should the government of one part of speech be made 
an exception to that of an other t and, if this be aone, with respect to the 
infinitive, why not also with respect to the objective case ? In all instances 
to which their rule is applicable, the rule here given amounts to the same 
thing ; and it obviates the necessity for their pumereus exceptions, and the 
embarrassment arising from other constructions of the infinitive not notked 
an them. 

Obs. 3. — The infinitive thus admits a simpler solution in Engtith^ than 
m niMt other limgn a y i* In /Vsneft^ the ialiiHliriii^ tfaoi^ fimqwirttr 
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Ein immedifttc dependence on an other verb, may aho be goycmed * 
eral dilTereHt prepositions, (as a, (fe, pour^ sans^ apres,^ acconling to 
nse.* In SparM and Italiany the construcUon is similar. In Latin 
and Greeks the infinitive is, for the most part, dependent on an other v^rb. 
But, according to the grammars, it may stand for a noun in ail the six cases ; 
and many have called it an indulmable noun. See the Port Royal Latin 
and Greek Grammars; in which several peculiar constructions of the iufin- 
itive, are referred to the government of a preposU*'^. 

Obs. 4. — ^Though the infinitive is commonly made an adjunct to sooms 
finite verb, yet it may be joined to almost all the other parts of speech, or to 
an other infinitive; as, 

1. To a noujii as, " He had leave to go.** 

3. To an adjedioe; as, " We were anxious to see you/* 

3. To a pronoun; as, " I discovered him tobe& scholar." 

4. To a verb in the inJinUive; as, " To cease to do evil." 

5. To & participle; as, ^^Endeavouring to escape, he fell." 

6. To an adverb; as, " She is old enough to go to school." 

7. To a cdnju7u:tion ; as, " He knows better tlian to trust you." 

8. To ^preposition; as, "I was about to write." — Reo. x. 4. 

9. To an interjection; (by ellipsis ;) as, '• O to forget her!" — Young 
Obs. 5. — The infinitive is the mere verb, without affirmation ; and, in 

some respects, resembles a noun. It may stand for — 
1. A subject; as, " To steal is sinful." 
3. A predicate ; as, " To enjoy is to obey.** — Pope. 

3. A purpose, or an erui; as, •* He's gone to do it"-^Edgeie9rth, 

4. An employmerU; as, " He loves to ride." 

5. A cause; as, •* I rejoice to liear it." 

6. A coming event; as, " A structure sbon tofaU." — Coipper. 

7. A term of comparison ; as, " He was so much affected as to weep** 
Obs. 6. — Anciently, the infinitive was sometimes preceded by for as well 

as to; as, "I went up to Jerusalem for to worship." — ActSy xxiv. 11. 
** Wl^at went ye out/or to see V* — Luke, vii. 26. 

" Learn skilfullie how 

" Each grainybr to laie by itself on a mow." — Tusstr. 

Modern usage rejects the former preposition. 

Obs. 7. — The infinitive sometimes depends oh a verb understood ; as, 
" To 6e candid with you, {I confess] I was in fault." Some grammarians 
have erroneously taught that the infinitive in such sentences is put abso- 
lute. 

Obs. 8.— The infinitive, or a phrase of wliich the infinitive is a part, be- 
ing introduced apparently as the subject of a verb, but superseded by some 
Ottier word, is put absolute^ or left unconnected by pleonasm; as, 
" To be, or not to be—that is the question."— SAM2^sp«ar«. 

Obs. 9.— The infinitive of the verb be, is oflen understood ; as, " 1 sup- 
pose it [to be] necessary." [See Obs. 2rf on Rule xxiv.] 

Obs. 10.— The infinitive usually fallouts the word on which it depends; 
but this order is sometimes reversed ; as, 

" To catch your vivid scenes, too gross her hand." — Thomson, 

* " La preposition, est un mot indeclinable, place devant les nonis, les pro- 
nomsjetlesrcrfce^.qu'elle rc^t^.— The preposition is an indeclinable word placed 
before the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, which it governs.**— Pemn's Gram- 
mart p. 152. , . «. 

" Every verb placed immediately after an other verb, or after a preposiUon, 
oueht to be put in the infinitive ; because it is then tAe regimen of the verb or 
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FALSE SYNTAX VNDBR RULE XXIH. 

« 

Ought these things be tolerated 1 

[Not proper, because the infinitive be tolerated, is not preceded by the 
Mefjosition to. But, according to Rule ^, " The preposition to governs 
the infiiiitive mood, and commonly connects it to a fimte verb." Therefore, 
to should be inserted ; thus, Ought these things to be tolerated 1] 

Please excuse my son*s absence. 
Cause every man go out from me. 
Forbid them enter the garden. 
Do you not perceive it move ? 
Allow others discover your merit. 
He was seen go in at diat gate. 
Permit me pass this way. 

RULE XXIV.— INFINITIVES. 

The active verbs bid, dare, feel, hear, let, make, need, 
' see, and their participles, take the Infinitive after them, 
without the preposition to : as, " If he bade thee depart. 
how darest thou stai/ ?" 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXIV. 

Obs. 1. — ^The preposition is almost always employed after the passive 
Ibrm of these verbs, and in some instances after the active : as, " He was 
keard to say." — " I cannot see io do it." — " What would dare to molest him 
who might call, on every side, to thousands enriched by his boilntyl" — Dr, 
Johnson. 

Obs. 2. — ^The auxiliary he of the passive infinitive is also suppress^ 
after fuL hear. make, and aus as, "I heard the letter reo^T'— not, "6e 
read:' 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXIV. 

They need not to call upon her. 

[Not proper, because the preposition to is inserted before catty which fill- 
lows the active verb rUed. But, according to Rule 24th, " The active verbs 
.bid, dare,feely Jiear, let, jnaJcey needy see, and their participles, take tl^o infini^ 
tive after them, vnthout the preposition to." Therefore to should be omitted; 
thus. They need not call upon her.] 

I felt a chilling sensation to creep over me. 

I have heard him to mention the subject 

Bid the boys to come in immediately. 

I dare to say he has not got home yet. 

Let no rash promise to be made. 

We sometimes see bad men to be honoured. 

A. good reader will make himself to be distinctly heard. 

RULE XXV.— NOM. ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or a pronoun ia put absolute in the nominativey 
'jrbea it« cacie depends oa no otber word ; as^ <^ H^ failing 
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who shall sieet success 2" — ^^ Your fathers, where are 
they ? and the prophets, do they live forever?" — 2^ech. i. 6. 

" This said, he forrn'd thee, Adam ! thee, O man I 
Dust of the ground !" — Milton. . 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXV. 

Obs. 1. — In parsing the nominative absolute, tell how it is put so, whethei 
with a pariicipie, by direct addres^^ by pleonasm, or by exclamation ; for a 
noon or a pronoun is put absolute in the nominative, under the following 
four circumstances 1 

1. When, teith. apartieipUf it is used to express a cause, or a concomitant • 
&ct; as, 

— " T%ou looking on, 

Shame to be overcome or overreach'd, 
Would utmost vigor raise." — Milton. 

2. When, by direct address, it is put in the second person, and set off 
from the verb by a comma; as, " At length, Seged, reflect and be wise." — 
Dr. Johnson. 

3. When, by pleoTiasmy it is introduced abruptly for the sake of emphasis; 
as, " He that is in the city, famine and pestilence shall devour him."- " Gad, 
a troop shall overcome him." — Gen. xlix. 19. " The north and the south, 
thou hast created them." — Psalm, Ixxxix. 12. [See the figure PUonasm^ 

in PART IV.] 

4. When, by mere exclamation, it is used without address, and without 
other words expressed or implied to give it construction ; as, 

" Oh ! deep enchanting prelitde to repose. 
The daiim of bliss, the twilight of our woes !" — CampbeU. 

Obs. 2. — The nominative put absolute with a participle, is equivalent to ft 
dependent clause commencing with when, while, if, since, or because; as, 
" I being a child,"--equal to, " When I was a child." 

Obs. 3. — The participle being is often understood after nouns <Nr pronouns 
pat absolute; as, 

" Alike in ignorance, his reason [ ] such, 

Whether he thinks too little ot too much." — Pope, 

Obs. 4. — AH nmms in the second person are either put absolute, accordmg 
to Rule 25th, or in apposition with their own pronouns placed before them, 
according to Riile 3a: ^, "This is the stone which was' set at nought. of 
you builcUrs." — Acts, 

" Peace ! minion, peace ! it boots not me to hear 
The selfish counsel of you hangers-on.^r ^Author, 

Obs. 5. — Nouns preceded by an article, are almost always in the third 
nsrson; and, in exclamatory phrases, such nouns sometimes appear to 
nave no determinable construction ; as, " O the depth of the riches boUi of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God." — Rom. xi, 33. 

Obs. 6. — The case of nouns used in exclamations, or in mottoes and 
abbroviated sayings, often depends, or may Ix; conceived to depend, on 
flomethinff understood; and, when their construction can be satisfactorily 
explainecT on the principle of ellipsis, they art not put absclute. The 
following examples may perhaps be resolved in this manner, though the ex* 
prcssions will lose much of tneir vivacity : " A fforse ! a horse ! my king* 
dam for a horse!" — Shak. " Heaps upon heaps" — "Skin for skin*^ — " An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth"—" Day afl^r day"—" World without 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXV. 

Him having ended his discourse, the assembly dispersed. 

[Noi proper, because the pronoun ^ttn, whose case depends on no othet 
word, 18 in the objective case. But, according to Rule 25th, " A noun or a 
pronoun is put absolute in the nominative, when its lase depends on no 
other word.'^ Therefore, him should be he;* thus, He having ended his dis- 
course, the assembly dispersed.] 

Me being young, they deceived me. 
Them refusing to comply, I withdrew. 
^Thee being present, he would not tell What he knew. 
The child is lost ; and me, whither shall I go ? 
Oh happy us ! surrounded thus with blessings ! — Murray. 
" Thee too ! Brutus, my son !" cried Caesar overcome. 

But him, the chieftain of them all. 
His sword hangs rusting on the wall. 

Her quick relapsing to her former state. 
With boding fears approach the serving tram. 

There all thy gifts and graces we display, 
Thee, only thee, directing all our way. 

RULE XXVI.— SUBJUNCTIVES. 

A future contingency is best expressed by a verb in the 
Subjunctive present ; and a mere supposition with indefi- 
nite time, by a verb in the Subjunctive imperfect : but a 
conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires the 
Indicative mood : as, " If thou forsake him, he will cast 
thee off forever." — " If it were not so, I would have told 
you." — "If thou went^ nothing would be gained." — 
** Though he w'poor, be is contented." 

NOTES TO RULE XXVI. 

Note I. — ^In connecting words that express time, the order 

and fitness of time should be observed. Thus: in stead oL 

^ I have seen him last week" say, " I saw him last week ;" ana 

in stead of, '^ I saw him iMs week,^ say, '^ 1 have seen him ikii 

Note II. — Verbs of commanding, desiriTtg, expecting, ho- 
ping, intending, permitting, and some others, in all their tenses, 
refer to actions or events, relatively present or future: one 
should therefore say, '' I hoped you toould com/^^ — ^not, ^ vxndd 
have come;''* and, '^I intended to do it" — ^not, ^to have done 
it;"&c. 

Note III. — Proportions that are at all times equally true or 
false should generally be expressed in the present tense; ai^ 
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** He seemed hardly to know, that two and two tnake four*'— 
not, ^ made:* 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXVL 

Examples under the fir si doMse cf Rvle 26. 

He will not he pardoned, unless he repents. 

[Not propec, because the verb repents^ which is itfed to express a futun 
contingency, is in the indicative mood. But, according to the first clause o^ 
Rule ^h, " A future contingency is b^ expressed By a verb in the sub- 
junctive present." Therefore, repents should be repent t thus, He will nol 
be pardoned, unless he repent. \ 

He will maintain his cause, though he loses his estate. 

They will fine thee, unless thou offerest an excuse. 

I shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rains. 

Let him take heed lest he falls. 

On condition that he comes, I consent to stay. 

If he is hut discreet, he will succeed. 

Take heed that thou speakest not to Jacob. 

if thou castest me off, I shall be miserable. 

Send them to me, if thou pleasest. 

Watch the door of thy lips, lest thou utterest folly. 

Under the second clause of Rule 26. 

And 80 would I, if I was he. 

[Not proper, because the verb if a«, which is used to express & mere mip 
position, with indefinite time, is in the indicative mood. . But, according tif 
the second clause of Rule 26th, " A mere supposition, with indefinite timfl^ 
is best expressed by a verb in the subjunctive imperfect." Therefore, %pa$ 
should be were; thus. And so would I, if I were he.] 

If I was to write, he would not regard it. 

If thou feltest as I do, we should soon decide. 

Though thou sheddest thy blood ir the cause, it would bul 

prove thee sincerely a fool. 
If thou lovedst him, there would be more evidence of it 
I believed, whatever was the issue, all would be well. 
If love was never feigned, it would appear to be scarce. 
There fell from his eyes as it had been scales. 
If he was an impostor, he must have been detected. 
Was death denied, all men would wish to die. 
O that there was yet a day to redress thy wrongs I 
Though thou wast huge as Atlas, thy effprts would be Tain. 

Under the last clause of Rule 26. 

If he know the way, he does not need a guide. 

I Not pipper, because the verb knoWf which is used to expre« & cspn- 
dmonal circumstance assumed as a fact, is in the subjunctive mood. l^iC, 
Kcoxding to the last clause of Rule 26kh» ^A 

-tfv 
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Milimed M a ikd, requupeauthe indicatiYB mood." Tlierefore, huno fhoold 
be knows; thus, If he knows the way, he does not need a guide.] 

Though he seem to be artless, he has deceived us. 

If he think as he speaks, he may safely be trusted. 

Though this event be strange, it certamly did happen. 

If thou love tranquillity of mind, seek it not abioad. 

If seasons of idleness be dangerous, what must a continued 

habit of it prove ? — Blair, 
Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience by the things 

which he suffered. 
I knew^thou wert not slow to hear. 

Under NoU 1. 

The work has been finished last week. 

He was out of employment this fortnight 

This mode of expression has been formerly in use. 

I should be much obliged to him if he will, attend to it 

I will pay the vows which my lips have uttered when I was 

in trouble. 
I have compassion on the multitude, because they continue * 

with me now three days. 
I thought, by the accent, that he had been speaking to his child. 
And he that was dead sat up and began to speak. 
Thou hast borne, and hast patience, and for my name's stke 

hast laboured, and hast not fainted. — Rev. iL 3. 
Ye will not come unto me that ye might have life. 
At the end of this quarter, I shall be at school two years. 
We have done no more than it was our duty to have done. 

Under NoU 2. 

We expected that he would have arrived last night 

Our friends intended to have met us. 

We hoped to have seen you. 

He would not have been allowed to have entered. 

Under NaU 3. 

The doctor affirmed, fhat fever always produced thirst 
The ancients asserted, that virtue was it own reward. 

PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES OP FALSE SYNTAX. 

LESSON L 

[It 18 here expected that the learner will ascertain for himfelf the pmper 
ma of correcting each example, according to the particular Role or Note 
under which it belongs.] 

There is a spirit in man ; and the inspiration of the Almightjf 
giveth them understanding. 



My people doth not consider. 

I nave never heard who they invited. 

Then hasten thy return ; for, thee away, 
Nor lustre hatf me sun, nor joy the day. 

I am as well as when you was here. 

That elderly man, he that came in late, I supposed to be tbo 
superintendent 

All the virtues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fin- 
gers, but his follies and vices are innumerable. 

It must indeed be confessed that a lampoon or a satire do not 
carry in them robbery or murder. 

There was more persons than one engaged in this afiair. 

A man who lacks ceremony, has need for great merit. 

A wise man avoids the showing any excellence in trifles. 

The most important and first female quality is sweetneM of 
temper. 

We choose rather lead than follow. 

Ignorance is the^ mother of fear, as well as admiration. 

He must fear many, who many fear. 

Every one partake of honour bestowed on the worthy. 

The king nor the^ueen were not at all deceived. 

Was there no difference, there would be no choice. 

I had rather hdve been informed. 

Must thee return this evening 1 

Life and death is in the power of the tongue. 

I saw a person that I took to be she. 

Let him be whom he may, I shall not stop. 

This is certainly an useful invention. 

That such a spirit as thou dost not understand me. 

' It is no more but justice,' quoth the farmer. 

LESSON II. 

Great improvements has been made. 
It is undoubtedly true what I have heard. 
The nation is torn by feuds which threaten their ruin. 
The account of these transactions were incorrect 
Grodliness with contentment are great gain. 
The number of sufferers have not been ascertained. 
There are one or more of them yet in confinement 
They have chose the wisest part 
He 8i)ent his whole life in doing of good. 
They know scarcely that temperance is a virtua 
I am afraid lest I have laboured in vain. 
Mischief to itself doth back recoil. 
This construction sounds rather harshly. 
What is the cause of the leaves curling 9 
Was it thee, that made the noise ? 
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Let thy flock clothe upon the naked. 

Wisdom and knowledge is granted unto thee. 

His conduct Was surprising strange. 

This woman ttught my. brother iand I to read. 

Let your promises be such that you can perform. 

We flhaii sell thein in the state they now are. 

We may add this observation, however. 

This came in fashion when I was young. 

I did not use the leaves, but root of the plant. 

We kave used every mean in our power. 

Pass ye away, thou inhabitant of Saphir. — McaA, 111, 

Give evwy syllable and every letter their proper sound. 

LESSON ni. 

Te know exactly how much mischief may be ventured tfjioi 

with impunity, are knowledge enough for some foUoi. 
Every leaf and every twig teem with Sfe. 
I was rejoiced at diis intelligence. 
At this staff e of advancement, there is little difficulty in the pi* 

piPs undetstsnding the passive smd neuter verbs. 
I was afraid that I should have lost the parcel. 
Which of all these patterns is the prettier ? 
They which despise instruction shall not be wise. 
Both thou and thy advisers have mistaken their intercut 
A idle soul shall suf^r hunger. 
The lips of knowledge is a precious jewel. 
I and my cousin are re<;juested to attend. 
Can only say that such is my belief 
This is difierent from the conscience beii^ made to fe^l. 
Here is ground for their leaving the world with peaoe. 
Where are you all running so fast ? 
A man is the noblest work of creation. 
Of all other crimes wilful murder is the most atrodouB. 
The tribes whom I visited, are partially civilized. 
From hence 1 conclude they are in error. 
The girls* books are neater than the boys. 
I intended to have transcribed it 
Shall a character made up of the very worst passioiiS, patt un 

der the name of a gentleman ? 
Rhoda ran in, and told how Peter stood before the gate. 
What is latitude and longitude ? 
Cicero was more eloquent than any Roman. 
Who* dares apologize for Pizarro?— Who Is but ieuioflier iiim$ 

for rapacity I 

LESSON IV. 
Tell me whether you will do it oarna 



After tbB niost straitest sect, I lired a PhanMe. 
We have no more but five loaves and two fishem 
I know not who it was who did it. 

Doubt not, little though there be, 

But ril cast a crumb to thee. — Langhome. 

This rule is the best which can be given. 

I have never seen no other way. 

These are poor amends for the men and treasuxQ9 which v^e 

have lost. 
Dost thou know them^boys? 
This is a part of my uncle's father's estate. 
Many people never learn to speak correct 
Some people are rash, and others timid : those ^ppreh^nd t^o 

much, fliese too little. 
Is it lawful for us to give tribute to Caesar or no ? 
It was not worth while preserving any permanent en][oity. 
I no sooner saw my face in it, but I was startled at the shortness 

of it. 
Every person is answerable for their own conduct. 
They are men that scorn a mean action, and whp wil) ^ert 

themselves to serve you. 
I do not recollect ever having paid it 
The stoics taught that all crimes were equal. 
Every one of &e8e theories are now ei^oded. 
Either of these four will answer. 
There is no situation where he would be happy. 
The boy has been detected in stealing, that you thoMg})! so 

clever. 
I will meet thee there if thee please. 
He is not so sick, but what he can laugh. 
These clothes does not fit me. 
The audience was all very attentive!. 

Wert thou some star, which from the nua*d roof . 
Of shak'd Olympus by mischance didst fkU.lr-r-MUUm^ 

LESSON V. 

Was the master, or many of the scholars, in the room } 

His fa&er's and mother's consent was askei 

Whom is he supposed to be ? 

He is an old venerable man. 

It was then my purpose to have visited Sicily. 

It is to the learner only, and he that is in doubt, thst i3m 

ance is recommended. 
There are not the least hope of his recovery. 
^kJOg&r and impatience is always unreasoimbiQ> 
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^In his letters, there are not only correctness^ but elegance. 
Opportunity to do good is the highest preterment which a fi» 

ble mind desires. 
The year when he died, is not mentioned. 
Had I knew it, I should not have went 
Was it thee, that spoke to me? 
The house is situated pleasantly. 
He did it as private as he possibly could. 
Subduing our passions is the noblc'st of conquests. 
James is more diligent than thee. 
Words interwove with sighs found out their way. 
He appears to be diffident excessively. 
The number of our days are with thee. 
Like a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 

fear him.— PWw, ciii. 13. 
The circumstances of this case, is different 
Well for us, if some such other men should rise ! 
A man that is young in years, may be old in hours, if he ha^s 

lost no time. 
The chief captain, fearing lest Paul should have been pulled 

in pieces of them, commanded the soldiers to go down, and 

to take him by force from among them. — Ads^ zxiiL 10. 

Nay, weep not, gentle Eros ; there is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. — Shakspeare. 

GENERAL RULE OF SYNTAX. 

In the formation of sentences, the consistency and adap- 
tation of all the words should be carefully observed ; and 
a regular, clear, and correspondent construction should be 
preserved throughout. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SYNTAX. 

Obs. 1. — In proportion as the rules of Syntax are made few and eenen^ 
ihej must be either vague or liable to exceptions. The number of the pria- 
dpfes which deserve to be placed in the rules, is not fixed by any obvious 
distinction ; hence the divernity in the number of the rules as given by dif- 
ferept grammarians. In this matter a middle course seems to be best. We 
have therefore taken the parts of speech in their order, and comprised all 
the general principles of relation, agreement, and government, in <tMn^ 
' 7 Ua^ing KuUa. Of these rules, i ' 



aix leading RvUa. Of these rules, eiM (namely, the 1st, the 4th, the 14th, 
the 15th, the 16th, the 17th, the iSth, and the 19th,) are used only in 
parsing; two (namely, the 13th and the 26th,) are necessary only for the 
, correction of foist syntax ; the remaining sixteen answer the double poipose 
of parsing and correction. The Exceptions^ of which there are twcRtjffour^ 
belong to ten different rules. The Notes, of which there are e^A/y-Mven, 
art subordinate rules of syntax, formed for the detection of errors. The 
Observations^ of which there are about ttoo hundred^ are chiefly designed |o 
•xi^n the arrangement of words, and whatever is difficuH or pecmfitr m 



Qm. 2.->The General Rule of Syntax, being deaigned to ipaet cw^ 
possible form of error in construction, necessftrily includes all the iMqr- 
ticular rules and notes. It is too broad to convey very definite in«tru0- 
taon, and ought not to be applied where a special rule or note is applicable. 
A few examples, not properly coming under eny other head, will serve to 
show its use and applicatioii : such examples k» given in tUjblse ayntax 
below. 

Obs. 3.— *In the foregoing pages, the principles of syntax, or eon8tru> 
titm, are supposed to be pretty fully developed ; but there may be in com- 
position many errors of such a nature taat no rule of grammar can shew 
tpJuU shmdd be substituted. The greater the inaccuracy, the more difficult 
the correctioiv; because the sentence may require a change throughout 
Thus, the following definition, though very short, is a fourfold solecism: 
** dumber is tlie consideration of an object, as one or Tuore,^^ — Murraiy, Th^ 
sentence, though written by one grammarian, and copied by twenty nthen, 
cannot be corrected but by changing every word in it : but this will of 
course destroy its identity, and form an other sentence, not an ameadnunL 
It is unfortunate for youth, that a volume of these incorrigible sentences 
aught be culled from our grammars! Examples of fidse syntax cannot 
embrace what is either utterly wrong in thought, or utterfy nnintelligiMe 
in language; for the writer's meaning must be pre^rved in the corre^ 
tion, &d where no sense is discovered, particular improprieties can nevjsr 
be detected and proved. The sentence above is one which we cannot cor- 
rect ; but we can say of it—^rst, that number in grammar can never be 
defined, becfkuse unity and plurality have no common property — secondly, 
that number is not consideration, in any sense of the won! — ikirdiy, th^ 
an object is known to be one object, by mere intuition, and not by consider- 
ation — 9j%idL,fourihJy, that he who considers an object as nwre than one, mjv- 
conoeiveviti!!! 

Ob9. 4. — ^In the first eighteen rules, we ha,ve given the syntax of all 
the parts of speech in regard to relation and agreement And, by ptn- 
cing the rules in the order of the parts of speech, we hope to have re- 
lieved the pupil from all difiiculty in recollectmg the numoers by which 
they are distinguished; for, in the exercise of parsing, it ifi vevy inn 

ejrtant that the Rules be distinctly and accurately quoted by the pupil. 
Nation and agreement have been taken together, because they could 
not properly be separated. One word may relate to an other and noi 
agree with it ; but there is never any necessary agreemerU between wovdb 
that have not 9- relation, or » dependence on each other accpi^dipig to t^e 
sense. 

Obs. 5.T-The English language having fow infleotione, has also finr 

concords or agreements. Articles, adjectives, and j^urtioiples, which in 
many other languages agree with their nouns in gender, number, ,af|l 
ease, have usually in English, no modifications in which they can aj^ree 
with their nouns. Lowth says, **The adjective in English, having ]y> 
variation of gender and number, cannot but agree with the substantive 
in these respects." What then is the agreement of words 1 Can it be any 
thing else than their similarity in some common property or modifica- 
tion 1 And is it not obvious, thalt no two things ' in na,ture can anywiie 
0gree or be alike, except in some quality or accident which belongs to 
each of them 1 Yet how often have Murray and others, as well as JLawthf 
forgotten this ! To give one mstance out of many : '^ Gender has reppe^ 
only to the third person singular of the pronouns, he, she, it." — Mwrctyt 
Pieree, Flint, I/yon^ Bacon, Russell, Pisk, Mal&y, 'Alger, MiUtr, Mer* 
thant, Kirkham, and other idle copyists. Yet, according to thees same 
gen4nmen, " Gender is the distinction qf nouns, with regjaid t^ tex;* 
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•nd, *^ Pronomns must alttaya agree with their antecedents, and th« i 

fer which they »t«nil, in gender." Now, not one of these three careless a»- 

•ertions can possibly be reconciled with either of the others ! I ! 

FALSE SYNTAX aNi>ER THE GENERAL RULE/ 
If I can contribute to your and my country's glory. — Gold, 

[Not proper, hecause the pronoun your has not a clear and regular con- 
itniction. " But, according to the General Rule of Syntax, " In the forma- 
tion of sentences, the consistency and adaptation of all the words should \m 
oaiefttlly observed; and a regular, clear, and correspondent constructioa 
should be preserved throughout" The sentence having a double mcaninff, 
may be corrected in two ways ; thus. If I can contribute to our countiy^ 
glory — or, If I can contribute to your glory and that of my countxy .] 

Is there, then, more than one true religion ? 
The laws of Lycurgus but substituted insensibility to enjoy- 
ment — Goldsmith, 
Rain is seldom or ever seen at Lima. 
The young bird raising its open mouth for food, is a natund 

inaication of corporeal want — Ca/rdelL 
There is much of truth in the observation of Ascham. — Id. 
Adopting th0 doctrine which he had been taught. — Id. 
This library exceeded half a million volumes. — Id, 
The Coptic alphabet was one of the latest formed of any. — leL 
Many evidences exist of the proneness of men to vice. — Id, 
To perceive nothing, or not to perceive, is the same. 
The king of France or England was to be the umpire. 
He may be said to have saved the life of a citizen ; and, coin 

sequently, entitled to the reward. 
The men had made inquiry for Simon's house, and stood be> 

fore the gate. — Acts, x. 17. 
Give no more trouble than you can possibly help. 
The art of printing being then unknown, was a circumstance 

in some respects favourable to the freedom of the pen. 
An other passion which the present age is apt to run into, is 

to make children learn all things. — GoidsmUh. 
It requires few talents to which most men are not bom, or, at 

least, may not acquire. 
Nor was Philip wanting in his endeavours to corrupt Demo8> 

thenes, as he had most of the leading men m Greece. — GM' 

smith. 
The Greeks, fearing to be surrounded on all sides, wheeled 

about and halted, with the river on their backs. — Id. 
Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the supplying rf 

our wants ; and riches, upon enjoying our supernuitiee. 

That brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other. — Cowper. 



sniTAX. — TAfom^ 199 

Such is the refoge of our youth and age ; 

The first from hope, the last from vacancy. — Byron. 

Triumphant Sylla ! couldst thou then divine, 

By ought than Romans Rome should thus be laid ? — Id, 

EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

CHAPTER Vni.— SYNTACTICAL. , 

in the Eighth Chapter are exemplified nearly all the 

Exceptions and Observations under the Rules of 

Syntax and the Notes. 

LESSON L— PROSE. 

The philosopher, the saint, or the hero — the wise, the good, 
or the great man — ^very often lies hid and concealed in a ple- 
beian, which a proper education might have disinterred and 
brought to light. — Addison. 

The long-suffering of Gted waited in the days of Noah, while 
the ark was a preparing. — 1: Pd. iii. 20. 

Mercy and truth are met together ; righteousness and peace 
have kissed eaJch other. — Ps. Ixxxv. 10. 

In vain do they worship me, teaching for doctnnes the com- 
mandments of men. — MaU. xv. 9. 

Knowest thou not this ofoid^ since man was placl)d upon the 
earth, that the triumphing of the wicked is short, and the joy of 
die hypocrite but for a moment? — Job^ xx. 4, 5. 

They shall every man turn to his own people, and flee every 
ene into his own land. — Isaiah, xiii. 14." 

Wherefore ye needs must be subject, not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience^ sake. — Rom. xiii. 5. 

But Peter continued knocking ; and when they had opened 
the door, and scm him, they were astonidied. — Acts, xii. 16. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, ^ An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth.' — Matt. v. 38. [See Exod. xxi. 24.] 

For now I see through a glass darkly ; but then, /ace to face: 
now I know in part ; but then shall I know even as also I am 
known. — 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

Every man should let his man-servant, and every man his 
maid-servant, being an Hebrew or an Hebrewess, go free ; that 
none 'should serve himself of them, to wit, of a Jew his brother. 
— Jer. xxxiv. 9. 

Then the king of Babylon^ s army besieged Jerusalem : and 
Jeremiah the Rropnet was shut up in the court of the prison 
which was in the king of Jvdah^s house. — Jer. xxxii. 2. 

/ Tertius, who wjote this epistle, salute you in the Lord.— 
Jtom. xvi. 22. 

And this is th» record of John, when the Jews sent piieM 



and Levites from ierusalem to ask hinpi, < HrA(? art /Am6 f . And 
he confessed, and denied not, but confessed, < I am not the Christ' 
And they asked him, 'What then? art thou Elias?' and he 
saith, ' I am not' — ^ Art thou that prophet V and he answered, 
*No.'— John,!. 19, 

The new mpons and safbl^aths, the caJUng' of assemblies, I 
cannot away with : ii is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. — 
Isaiahj i. 13. 

The rudiments of every langfuage, therefore, must b© given 
«5 a taskj not as an anKUsemerU. — Goldsmith. 

Time we ought to conaider m a sacred trust committed to us 
by God, of wluch we are now the depositaries, and Irf which] 
we are to render an account at the last. — Blair. 

Thus Justice, properly speakings i^ the only virtue ; aiid <t£ 
the rest have their origin in it — Goldsmith. 

True generosity is a duty as indispensably necessary as those 
I which are] imposed upon us by law. — Id, 

To teach men to be orators, is little ks$ them to teach thorn to 
be poets. — Id. 

Lysippus is told that his banker as^ a debt of forty pounds, 
and that a distressed acquaintance petitions for the same sum. 
He gives it, without hesitating, to the latter j for he demands 
01 9ifavofwr what the former requires aa a debt, — Id. 

' That I know not what I want,' ^aid the prii^ce, ' is the cause 
of' my complaint ; if I had any known want, I i^uld have a 
certain wish ; that wish would excite endeavour ; and I ^oi|]^ 
«Qt then repine to see the sun moye so slowly towards the west- 
em mountain, or lamejU when the day breaks, and sleep wiU 
no longer hide me from myself.' — Dr. Johnson. 

*' My friends^ said he, ' I have seriously considered our man- 
sexs and our prospects ; and [I] find that we have mistaken 
our own i;nterest Let us therefore stop, while to stop is in pur 
power.' — They stared av^hile in silence one uppn an other, and 
^ lijLsit drove him away by a general chorus of conUuued laugh- 
ter.— /<! 

The laivs of cd^cm hospitality allowed them to enter, and 
the master welcomed them, like a man liberal and wealthy. 
He was skilful enough in appearances soon to discern that thej 
were no common guests, and spread his table with magnin- 
cence.— /(i 

The yea/r hrfore^ he had so used the matter, that, what by 
force, what by policy, he had taken from the Christians above 
diirty small castles. — KnoUes. 

We exhorted them to trust in God, and to love one an otMr, 



STHTAX. — TAMSmiM. SOI 

LESSON in.— POETRY. 

See the sole bliss Heaven could on all besioWf 
Which who hvi feels, can taste, but thinks, can know ; 
Yet, poor with fortune, and with learning blind. 
The bad must miss, the good, untaught, wfll find. — Pope* 

There are, who, deaf to mad Ambition's call. 
Would shrink to hear th' obstreperous trump of fame ; 
Supremely blessed, if to their portion &11 
Heedth, competence, and peace. — BeaUie, 

The end and the reward of toil » resi. — Id. 

Shame to mankind ! Philander had his foes ; 
He felt the truths I sing, and I, in him: 
But he, nor / feel more. — Young. 

Lorenzo, to recrimnaie is just : 
Fondness for fame is avarice of air. — Id. 

Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heaven, 
Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe. — Id 

Amid the forms which this full world presents 
Like rivals to his choice, what human breast 
E'er doubts, before the transient and minute. 
To prize the vast, the stalde, and sublime f — AJcenside. 

Now fears in dire vicissitude invade ; 

The rustling brake alarms, and quivering shade : 

Nor light nor darkness brings his pain relief; 

One shows the plunder, and one hides the thief. — Ji^nsoiL 

So reads he nature, whom the lamp of truth 
Illuminates : — ^thy lamp, mysterious Word ! 
Which whoso sees, no longer wanders lost, 
With intellects bemaz'd in endless doubt, 
But ruTu the road of wisdom. — Cowper. 

From education as the leading came. 
The public character its coUmr draws ; 
Hence the prevailing maftiners take their cast, 
Extravagant or sober, loose or chaste. — Id. 

Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule 

And righteous limitation of iis act. 

By \mch heaven moves in pardoning guilty man. — Id, 

Yet O the thought, that thou art safe, and he! 
That thought is joy^ arrive what may to me.— JdL 



Then palaces and lofty domes axose ; 
^ These for -devotion, ana for pleasure those. — Blackmorc 

And O, poor b&plecs nightingale, thought I, 

How stoeei thou singit, how neaat the deadly snare !*^Miif9n^ 

Give every man thine ear, hat^ fliy voice ; 

fake each man's ciensare, hat reserve thy judgement 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft loseth both itsdf and friend. — Shaksppare. 

Borrow breaks reasons, and reposing hours ; 

Makes the night mormng^ and the noon-tide nighi. — Id. 

Nor then the solemn nightingale ceaid nmrfdrng^^-r^Mibcmm 

The bles^d to-day is as completely so, 

As who began a thousand years ago. — P<^ 

Thus Virtue sinks beneath unnumbered woes. 

When PassioQSy bom her^rien^, revolt }m fofis^-^^Br^im. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The>dark unfathom*d caves of ocean bear j 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. — G^r^y. 

Then kneeling down to heaven^is eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays ; 

Hope * springs exulting on triumphant wing/ 
That thus they all diall meet m future days. — Bums, 

rhese are thy blessings, Industry ! rough power ; 

Whom labour still attends, and sweaty and fain, — Thomspm, 

Sweet bird ! thy bow'r is ever green. 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, ^ . 

No winter in thy yea7.'-r-X«^ai». 

Hark ! they whisper ; angels say, 

* Sister spirit, come away V 
What is this absorbs me quite. 

Steals my senses, skuts my sight 9<-^ApfL 

LESSON v.— POETRT. 

Oh fod I to think God hates the .worthy mind^ 
The lover and the love of human kind. 
Whose life is healthful, and whose conscience clear, 
Because he vreatta a tfaoiisapd pounds a jt^^-^P^pt^ 
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He can't flatter, he 1 



An honest mind and plain ; he must spealt triith : 
An they will hear it, 50 ; if not, he's ptaii^ — Shak 

Wkai ! canst fhon not forbear me half an hour f 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyself. — Id. 

Remote from man, with God he pass'd his days, 
Prayer all his business^ all his pkasme praise — PcMrndL 

Nature in silence bid the world repose ; 
When near the road a sCately palace Toa»,'-^M, 

It chanced the noble master of the dome 

Still made his house the wandering stranger^! homiL'-^M. 

If still she loves thee, hoard that gem ; 
'Tis worth thy vanished diadem. — Byron, 

He calls for Famine, tmd the mea^e fiend 
Blows mildew yr(w»-^w«>i hiB ^nveU'd lifiB, 
And taints the golden ear. — Cowper, 

What-ho ! thou genius of the clime what-ho ! 

Liest thou asleep beneath these hiiis of snow 'l^-^Dryden, 

Oh ! what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we piaQtise to deceive I — ScaU, 

Here he had tieed 

All circumspection ; and we now, na less, 
Choice in our suffrage ; for on whom we send, 
The todght of all, and our last hope ^ies. — MUi&H. 

Who wickedly is wise^oi madly Imivej 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. — Pope, 

To copy heaMties^ forfeits all pretence 

To fiune ; — to copy faults, is want of sense. — ChufreML 

Whose freedom is by sufferance, and at will 
Of a superior, he is never free^ — Cowper. 

A field of com, a fountain, and a wood. 

Is ail the weaUh by nature undeistood.-*^(ni;2e^. 
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aUBSTIONS ON SYNTAX. 



LESSON I. — DEFINITIONS 

Of what does syntax treat 1 
That is th« relation of won 
of woidsl— the arrangftfiimt 



What is th^ relation of words 'l—^he afreemtniw ifi'naB'lr'^timgmtrmmm 
iif words 1---the arra»«»rt«aofw«wbil 



MA SNOLBB fflUMMiH, 

What IS a MfUenctf? 

What are the principal parts of a sentence 1 

What are the other parts called 1 

How many kinds or sentences are there 7 

What is a aimple sentence t What is a compound 

What is a dause ? What is a j^raae ? 

What words must be supplied in parsing 1 

LESSON II.~^HK KULK8. 

How many special rules of S3rntax are there 7 

Of what do the first eighteen rules of syntax treat 1 

Of what do the last eight rules principally treat 1 

Where is the arrangement of words treated of! 

To what do aiticles relate 1 , 

What case is employed as the subject of a verbl 

What agreement is required between words in apposition 1 

To what do adjectives relate t 

How does a pronoun agree with its antecedent 7 

How does a pronoun agree with a collective noun 1 

How does a pronoun agree with joint antecedents 1 

How does a pronoun agree with disjunct antecedents 7 

LESSf.N if '.—THE RULES. 

How does a verb agree with its scoject or nominative 1 
How doM a verb agree with a codective noun 7 
How does a verb agree with joint nominatives 7 
How does a verb agree with disjunct nominatives 1 
What agreement 'is required, when verbs are connected 1 
How are participles employed? 
To what do adverbs relate 7 
What is the use of conjunctions 7 
What is the use of prepositions 7 
To what do interjeetioos relate 7 

LESSON IV.— 7B1 ftULBk 

By what is the possessive case governed 7 

What case do active-transitive verbs govern 7 

What case is put after other verbs 7 

What case do prepositions govern 7 

What governs the infinitive mood 7 

What verbs take the infinitive after them without the prepoation §9? 

I^hen is a noun or pronoun put absolute 7 

Tfh&i should the subjunctive mood be employ*^ 7 

LESSON V.-^THE RULES. 

What are the several titles, or subjects, of the twenty^x rules 7 
What says Rule 1st 7— Rule 2d 7— Rule 3d 7— Rule 4th 7— Rule 5th 1 • 
Rule fth7— Rule 7th 1— Rule 8th 7— Rule 9th7— Rule 10th 7— Rule 11th I 
—Rule 12th 7— Rule 13th 7— Rule 14th 7— Rule 15th 7— Rule 16th 7— 
Rule 17th 7— Rule I8th7--Rule I9th7— Rule 20th7— RuleSLstT— Rob 
22d 7— Rule 23d 7— Rule 24th 7— Rule 25th 7— Rule 26th7 

LESSON VI.— PARSINO. 

What nas ifu tense to do with syntax, or with psisinff 7 
What is required of the pu]^ in syntactieal paniBg7 
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How 18 the following sentence paned 1 " This enterprise, alas ! will never 
compensate us for the troable and expense widi which it has been at- 



[Now parse, in like manner, and with no needless deviations from the 
form, the tliirty>one lessons of the SeoentJi Chapter; or, Qf the teacher pre- 
fer it,) first take the Italic worda orUyj andafterwaitls explain all the tDonU^tm 
they oome in sucoessbn.] 

LESSON TII. — ^EXCEPTIONS. 

How many and what exceptions are there to Rule 1st 1 — ^to Rule 2d 1 — to 
Rule 3d 1— to Rule 4th 1— to Rule 5th T— to Rule 6th 1— to Rule 7th 1— 
to Rule 8th 1— to Rule 9th 1— to Rule 10th 1— to Rule 11th?— to Rule 
iSth?— to Rule l3ih?---to Rule 14th?— to Rule 15th1— to Rule iGthl— 
to Rule 17th 1*-to Rule 18th 1 

[Now explain and correct orally all the fiJse syntax placed under the 
Rules and Notes ; learning for each lesson about thirty examples, and re^ 
ting them without recurrence to the Key during the exercise.] 

LESSON Tin. — OBSBRTATIONS. 

What is obsenred of the placing of Articles ?— Nominatives 7 — Words in Ap- 
position 1 — Adjectives 1 — Pronouns 1 — Verbs 1 — Participles 1 — Adverbs 1 
--<:;onjuncti0ns 1 — Prepositions l^-Interjections 1 >-^Pos sosst ves 1— Objeo- 
tives t — Same Cases 7 — Infinitives 1 

Under how many and, what circum^t^mces are nouns put absolute 1 

[Now read all the other observations, so as to be able to refer to them it 

necessary; and then parse the five lessons of the Eighth Chapter,] 

X:X£R€1S£S WX STU TAX. 

fV [When the pupil has been sufficiently exercised in ayntaetical pca^ 
9mgj and hai corrected oratlij, according to the formules given, all the ex- 
amples of felse syntax designed for oral exercises ; he should wriU out the 
following exercises, correctmg them according to the principles of syntax 
given in the rules and notes.] 

EXERCISE L— ARTICLES. 

Christianity claims an heavenly origin. 
An useless excellence is a contradiction in terms. 
It would have an hapjpy influence on genius. 
Part not with a old friend for an new acquaintance. 
Justice eyes not the parties, but cause. 
I found m him a friend, and not mere promiser. 
These fathers lived in the fourth and following century. 
The rich and poor are seldom intimate. 
The Bible cojntains the Old and the New Testaments. 
An elegant and florid style are very different. 
The humility is a deep which no man can fathom. 
The true cheerfulness is the privilege of the innocence. 
-A devotion is a refuge from a human frailty. 
The duplicity and the friendship are not congenial 
The familiarity with the vicious fosters a vice. 
A forced happiness is a solecism in th« terms. 

18 
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The fiiYOurites are genenUy Uid objeete of the tnyj. 

An equivocation is a mean and a sneaking vice. 

He sent an other and rather a more modest letter. 

The flatterers are put to a^ flight by an adversity. 

An obstinacy is unfavourable to the discovery of the tnMlk 

The conic sections are a part of the geometry. 

What is the proper meaning of a Landgrave ? 

Sensuality is one kind of pleasure, such an 6ne as it iii 

What sovereign assumes the title of en Autocrat? 

Believe me^ Che man is less a fool than a knave; 

He is a much deeper deceiver than a sufferer. 

Laziness is a greater thief than pickpocket 

Heroes who then flourished, have passed away. 

Time which is to come, may not come to us. 

EXERCISE II^NOUNA 

A friend i^uld bear a friends infirmities'. 

Deviations' from rectitude are approaches to sin. 

Crafty person's often entrap themselvea 

Mens mind's seem to be somewhat variously constituted* 

The great doctors, adept's in science, often disagree. 

The two men Were r^y to cut each overs' throats. 

We went at the rate of five mile an hour. 

His income is a thousand pound a year. 

Five bushel of wheat are worth forty shilling. 

Reading is one mean of acquiring^ luiowled^ 

The well is at least ten fathom deep. 

I shall be a hundred mile off by that tima 

Wisdom and Folly's votaries travel different roads. 

The true philanthropist is all mankind's friend. 

He desires the whole human race's happiness. 

The idler and the ^endthrift's faults are nmiktf. 

A good mans words inflict no injury. 

Be not generous at other peoples expense. 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallows wings. 

Lifes current holds its course, and never returna 

Many assume Virtues livery, who shun her servioa 

I left the parcel at Ridiardsoa's, the bookseller's. 

The books are for sale at Samuel Wood's & Sods'. 

Where shall we find friendship like David's and Jonaihaa's f 

Acquiesce for peace's and harmony's Beke, 

The moons diAc often appears larger than the sun. 

Consult Sheridan, Johnson, and Walker's Dictionary. 

Such was my uncle's agent's wife's economy. 

A Anigal plenty marks the wise mans boar<L 

This mob, for honesty sake, htdke open all the prisons. 
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Our sacKs shall be a nwsm to s^ck the city. 
Such was the ecopojny pf the wife of the s^eni of my >iiUiol(9, 
These emmef s, how liftle they aro ii\ our eyes 1 
Chiidrens minds may be easily pyerloaded. 

EXERCISE III.— ADJECTIVES. 

A pa-mistry at whiph this vermm axp very dexterous. 
These kind of kpaves I know. — ShoMpeme, 
Vanity has more gubject^ thqn any pf the passions. 
The vain are delighted with fashionable and n^w dreasei* 
So highly did they esteem this goods. 
Washington has been honoured piore than any AmericajiL 
Which is the loftier pf the Asiatic mountains? 
This ashes they were very careful to preserve. 
Is not she the younger of the three sisters ? 
Could not some Jesg nobler plunder satisfy thee ? 
I can assign a more satisfactory and stronger reasini* 
Peter was older tlian any of the twelve apostles. 
Peace of mind is easier lost than gained. 
Of this victuals he was always very fond. 
Man has more wants than any animal 
Of all other practical rules this is flie most complex. 
Is not Frei^eh more &d)io&able than any language % 
Vice never leads to old honoured age. 
Cloths of a more inferior quality are more salable. 
This is found in no book publi&ed previous to miiUk. 
He turned awa^ with the most utmost contempt 
Time glides swift and imperceptible away. 
Of their more ulterior measures I know nothing. 
My three last letters were never answered. ^ 

^ Fortune may ftown on th» most superior geniua 
It becomes a gentleman tp speak correct. 
The most loftiest mountain is Mont Blanc. 
If a man acts foolish, is he to be esteemed wise ? 
Drop your acquaintance with &em bad boys. 
They sat silently and motionless an hour and a .half. 
Cluiet minds, like smooth water, reflect clear. 

True faith, true policy, united ran ; 

This was but Ipve of felod, and that of man. 

EXEHOISE IV.— PRONOUNS 

Him that presumes much, has much to fear. 
They best can bear reproof, whom merit praise. 
A few pupils, older than me, excited my emulation. 
Every man will find themselves in the state of Adam, 
None are more rich thai^ them who are content, 



SOB BfOUSH OSAJOIAK. 

Scotland and thee did in each other live. 
These trifles they do not deserre our attention. 
Truth is ever to be preferred for its own sake. 
Thou art afraid— else, what ails you? 
It is not Lemuel, but God, whom yo» have oflended. 
All things which have life, aspire to God. 
So great was the multitude who followed him. 
He which would advance, should not look backwards. 
It was Sir Billy — ^who is an other name for a fop. 
I take up the arguments in the order they stand. 
There is nothing, with respect to me, and such as me. 
He that is bribed, the people .will abhor. 
The day when the accident happened, is not recorded. 
We know not who to trust ; them who seem fair, are itibe. j 

The reason I told it, was this ; thee was in danger. 
I did not know the precise time when it occurr^ 
Here he answers the question, who asks it. 
Who who beheld the outrage, could remain inactive? 
This was the prison where we were confined. 
,1 could not believe but what it was a reality. 
It was the boys, and not the dog, which broke the basm. 
An unprincipled junto is not nice about their means. 
The people forced its way, and demanded its rights. 
Avoid lightness and frivolity : it is allied to folly. 
Either wealth or power may ruin their possessor. 
It was Joseph, him whom Pharaoh promoted. 
Origen's mother hid his clothes, to prevent him gomg. 
Him that withholdeth com, the people shall curse him. 
He that withholdeth com the people shall curse. I 

I have always thought ye honest till now. 
Me being but a boy, they took no notice of me. , 
They tl>at receive me, I will richly reward. 
Had it been them, they would have stopped. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ya 
It was not me, that gave you that answer. , 

Between you and I, he is a greater thief than author. | 

Any dunce can copy what you or me shall write. 
You seem to forget who you are talking to. 
Thee being a stranger, the child was afraid. 
This was &e most remarkable event which occurred. 
Happy are them whose pleasure is their duty. 

EXERCISE v.— VERBS. 

Where was you standing during the transaction ? 
Was you there when the pi&tol was fired ? 
Thou sees how little difTerence there are; 



If he have &iled, it wa» not ifarotigh my neglect 

Patience and diligence, like faith^ removes mountains. 

There was many reasons for not disturbing my repose. 

The train of brass artillery and other ordnance, are immeiLio, 

Art thou the man that cametit from Jadah ? 

What eye those long, long labyrinths dare explore If 

Magnus and his friends vms barbarously treated. 

The propriety of these resbiclions, are unquestionable. 

And I am one diat believe ^e doctrine. 

ThoQ wast he that ieddest out sxkd broughtest m Israel 

Beauty without virtue generally prove a snare. 

If thou means to advance, eye those before thee. 

A qualification for high ofiiaes, come not of indolence. 

The desires of right reason is bounded by competency. 

Useless studies is nothing but a busy idleness. 

Is vinue, then, and piety die same ? 

So awful an admonition was these miraculous words. 

If the great body of the people thinks otherwise. 

A committee-are a body that have only a delegated power. 

In peace of mind con^sts our strength and happiness. 

There is no slander, where love and unity is maintained. 

His character, as well as his doctrines, were assailed. 

Proof, and not assertion, are what are required. 

Right reason and truth is always in unison. 

No pains nor cost were spared to make it grand. 

Ignorance stupi^es, and is the source of maoy crimes. 



-Then wanders forth the sons 



Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 

What you must chiefly rely on, is the attested facts. 
No axe or hammer have ever awakened an echo here. 
Did not she send, and gave you this information ? 
Their honours are departing and come to an end. 
Neither wit, nor taste, nor learning, appear in it 
Caligula sat himself up for a deity. 
A tortoise requested the eagle to learn him to fly. 
' O, that it was always spring !' said little Robert 
I at first intended to have arranged it in a new form. 
The gaoler supposed that the prisoners had been fled. 
Peter saw a vessel, as it had been a great sneet 
Peace a^d esteem is all that e^e can hope. 

Alas 1 no wife or mother's care 
For him the milk or corn prepare. 

Thou bark that sails with man 1 
Haste, haste to cleave the seas. 
18» 
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EXERCISE VI.— PARTICIPLES. 

What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head 1 

A good end warrants not using &d means. 

Be cautious in forming of connexions. 

The worshiping the two calves was still kept upi 

In reading of his lecture, he was much embarrassed. 

This devoting ourselves to God, must be habitual 

Their estimating the prize too highly, was evident 

He declared the project to be no less than a tempting Go<L 

Every deviation from virtue is approaching to vice. 

It is extremely foolish boasting of immoral achievements. 

It was the refusing all communion with paganism. 

Our deepest knowledge is knowing ourselves. 

He wilfully neglects the obtaining unspeakaA)le good. 

Retaliating injuries is multiplying ofTences. 

These things are certain : there is no denying facta 

Publicly vindicating error is openly adopting it 

On his father asking him who it was, he answered, ' L' 

Thus shall we escape being defeated mid ruined. 

Being unjustly liberal is ostentatious pride. 

Wisdom teaches justly appreciating of all things. 

The procuring these benefits, was a gratuitous act 

Doing good, disinterested good, is not our trade. 

Such a renouncing the world is a pernicious delusion. 

Freely indulging the appetite impairs the intellect 

The Acts mention Paul preaching' of Christ at Damascus. 

The Acts mention PauPs preaching Christ at Damascus. 

The Acts mention Paul preaching Christ at Damascua 

Constantly beholdmg objects prevents our admiring them. 

We purpose taking that route when we go. 

What was the cause of the young woman fainting ? 

I perceived somebod^s creeping through the fence. 

1 was aware of them intending to arrest me. 

We saw some mischievous boys' worrying of a cat 

To pursue fashion, is chasing a bird on the wing. 

Being very positive, is no real proof of a stable mind. 

By establishmg good laws, our peace is secured 

Distinctness is important in delivering orations. 

He guarantied the permission we demanded being granted. 

For the easier reading the numbers in the table. 

RecoYering the first surprise, however, we entered boldly. 

EXERCISE. VII.— ADVERBS, &c. 

Beapect is lost oAen by the means used to obtain it 
Shich were the views of the then ministry. 
Baillery must be rery nice to not offend. 
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Ye know how that it is an unlawful tilling. 
From hence I infer that they were going there. 
Ctuaint sayings are long remembered often. 
I cannot tell you whether this is the feet or no. 
Valleys are more fertile generally than mountains. 
A qualification of usefulness is acquired with study. 
Frequent transgression makes men slaves of sin. 
Let nothing induce you ever to utter a falsehood. 
The idle are, of necessary consequence, isfnorant 
The wind came about so as we could make no way. 
Zealots seldom are distinguished by charity. 
Study is as necessary and even more so than instmetioB. 
I never have, and never shall be compensated. 
Humility neither seeks the first place or the last word. 
He has never told me nothing more of the matter. 
These men ranked highly among the nobility. 
Their bodies are so soUd and hard, as you need not fear. 
Of her brother's political life previously to this event 



Attainments made easily, are not of much value often. 

He has no other merit but that of a compiler. 

Venus appears uncommonly brightly to-night. 

Men cannot be forced neither into or out-of true feitfa. 

To this man we may commit safely our cause. 

One crime cannot be a proper remedy to another. 

Venus is not quite as large as the Earth. 

It is thinking makes what we read our own. 

Cluagmires have smooth surfaces commonly. 

He was so much offended, as he would not speak to me; 

I have put my words in thy mouth. 

How wilt thou put thy trust on Egypt for chariots? 

EXERCISE VIII.— PROMISCUOUS. 

In his. fathers reign, they were connected and joined. 

What is the Earth and its dimensions? 

He is a great deal heavier man than I. 

The citizens were never denied the privilege. 

Thankful to Heaven that thou wert left behind. 

I have met with few who understood men equal to him. 

He was then recently returned from the east victorious. 

He iioped that money should have been given him. 

Laws may, and frequently are made against drunkenness 

He appeared in an human shape. 

I do not attempt explaining the mysteries of religion. 
Ere matter, time, or place w.ere kno^vn. 
Thou sway'dst these spacious realms alone. 

One of the wisest persons that hath been among them. 
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What is it else but to reject all autkority 9 

They advocate distinctions unworthy any free i 

Tt would not, and ought not, be felt 

Theip who saw the disast^, were greatly alarm^ 

He knew none fitter to be th^ judge but hiraseUl 

Record the names of every one present 

We doubt not but we will satisfy the imfnartiaL. "^ 

But time and chance happeneth to them all 

You was in hopes to have succeeded to the inherilaaciL 

To make light of a small &ult, are to commit a gieatar. 

Judge not l^fore hearing of the cause. 

Clear aideulation is requisite in publicly speddng. 

God is the avenger of all breadi of faith and injustice. 

I had a letter began, and nearly half wrote. 

It is better being sui^ected than being guilty. 

Declare the past and present state of uiings. 

To insult the. afBicted are impious and barbarouit. 

Goodness, and not greatness, lead to happiness. 

It is pride who whispers, ^ What will they 4hink of me^ 

In judging of others, charity eftiould be exercised. 

Zanies are willing to befool, to please fools. 

Ctuestions are easier proposed than answered rightly. 

He forms his schemes the flood of vice to stem, 
But preaching Jesus is not one of them. — J, Taylor, 

EXERCISE IX.— PROMISCUOUS. 

The property of the rebels w^e confiscated. 

He was extreme covetous in all his dealings. 

There were no less than thirty islands. 

The plot was the easier detected. 

Of all the books mine has the fewer blots. 

Who does the house belong to ? 

Is this the person whom you say was present? 

Knowledge is only to be acquired by application. 

Policy ofien prevails upon force. 

These men were seen enter the house in the night 

These works are Cicero, the most eloquent of rnen'^ 

Thomas has bought a bay large horse. 

Your gold and silver is cankered. 

Now abideth faith, hope, and charity. 

And, him destroyed, ail this will follow. 

There is no need for your assistance. 

To whom our fathers would not o^^^. 

Where can we find such an one as diis 7 

They sat out early on their journey. 

PhilosophMs have ofiten mistook the ioarco of iMqppnMsa 
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The books are as old, and perhaps older, than tiaditicm. 

This chapter is divided in sections. 

I shall treat yoa as I have them. 

A prophet mightier than him. 

Neither he or his brother is capable of it 

Richelieu profited of every circumstance. 

Wha.t was the cause of the girl screaming % 

Let him and I have half of them. 

I wrote to, and cautioned the captain against it 

Nothing is more lovelier than virtue. 

He that is diligent you should commend. 

They ride faster than us. 

Which of them grammars do you like best t 

Neither of these are the meanmg intended. 

Did you understand who I was speaking of? 

Whosoever of you will be chiefest, shall be servant of alL 

Remember what thou wert, and be humble. 

Was I deceived ? or did a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? — MUlon, 

EXERCISE X.— PROMISCUOUS. 

Changed to a worser shape thou canst not be. 

For him through hostile camps I bend my way, 
For him thus prostrate at thy feet I lay. — Pope. • 

Thus oft by mariners are shown 

Earl Godwin's castles overflown. — Syj^i, 

No ciVil broils have, since his death, arose. 

Nor thou, that flings me floundering from thy back. 

Who should I see but the doctor 1 

That which once was thee. 

To wish him wrestle with affection. 

So much she fears for William's life, 

That Mary's fate she dare not mourn. — Prior, 

Phalaris, who was so much older than her. 

They would have given him such satisfaction in other particu* 

lars, as a full and happy peace must have ensued. 
The woman which we saw, is very amiable. 
The three first classes have read. 
An union in that which is permanent. 
Among every class of people self-interest prevails. 
Such conduct is a disgrace of their profession. 
His education has been neglected much. 
There is no other bridge but the one we saw. 
He went and laid down to sleep.' 
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Whomilo men say diAt I am? 

Take to you handfuLs of aahea of the fitrnace, and iQt Mopft 
sprinkle it towards the heavan ia the sight of Pbar^^h. 

[n eulogizing of the dead, he slandered the liTing. 

ff a dog both give the first turo and the last, be shall wixu 

Neither the virtuous or the vicious are exempt &om tmla 

He spoke as if he was in a paasidn. 

Let him take heed lest he fail^. 

We have all swerved out-of the path of duty, 

I cannot agree with him neither. 

He both wrote sermons and plays. 

£f a man say, ' I love God,' and hateth his brother, he )« a Imc^ 

He has long ago forsaken that party. 

It was proved to be her that opened the letter, 

Is not this the same man whom we met before 1 

I forego my claim for peace's sake. 

For thou art a girl as much brighter than hiTi 
As she was a poet sublimer than me.-^Pri(>r. 

EXERCISE XL— PROMISCUOUS. 

ITtere remains two points to be settled. 

I could not avoid frequently using it. 

The Athenians ware naturally oHigmg and a^eeable; they 
were cheerful among each Qther^ aud humaae to their infe- 
riors. — Goldsmith, 

I hope it is not me thou art displeased with. 

I never before saw such large treea 

My paper is Ulysses his bow, in which evoTy iQan of wjt wrf 
learning may try his m%ng(ix.—AAldum, 

'Twas thee, whom once Stagyra's grove 

Oft with her sage allur'd to rove. — SeoU cf AimedL 

I could not observe by what gradations other men proceeded 
in their acquairtting themselves witi truth. — Loclu, 

I will show you the way how it is done. 

Imprinting, if it signify any thing, is nothing else but thf mi 
king certain truths to be perceived. — hockt. 

This arose from the young man associating with bad people. 

Him that never thinks, never can be wise. 

It was John's the Baptist head that was cut ofi! 

The Jews are Abraham's, Isaac's, and Jacobus posterity. 

Two architects were once candidates for the building a cejrl^in 
temple at Athens. 

This treatise is extreme elaborate. 

Them descending, the ladder fell 

The scaling ladder of sugared word are wX against thenu 
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One or both was there. 

What sort of an animal is that ? 

These things should foe never separateo. 

His excuse was admitted of by ha master. 

tt is not me that he is engag^ed with. 

I intended to have rewarded him according to his menlA. 

They would become sooner proficients in Latin. 

There is many different opinions concerning it 

There are many in town richer than her. 

Let you and I be as little at variance as possible. 

A coalman, by waking of one of these gentlemen, saved him 

from ten years imprisonment 
If a man's temper was at his own disposal, he would not choose 

to be of either of these parties. 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 

Attest their joy, that hill and VEdley rings. — MUUm, * 

EXERCISE XIL— PROMISCUOUS. 

But we of the nations be^ leave to differ with them. 
This is so easy -and mvieu, as it is a shame to mention it 
You was once quite bhnd ; you neither saw your disease or 
your remedy. 

Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drops 
Ten thousand fathom deep. — Milton. 

The properties of the mirror depends on reflected light 

Was you present at the last meeting ? 

Hence has yisen much stiffness and affectation. 

The nation are powerful both by sea and land. 

Those set of books was a valuaole present 

The box contained forty piece of muslin. 

She is much the taller of the three. 

They are both remarkable tall men. 

A mans manners may be pleasing, whose morals are bad. 

True politeness has its seat in the heart 

He presented him a humble petition. 

I do not intend to turn a critic on this oc«asion. 

At first sight we took it to be they. 

'the certificate was wrote on pardnment 

I have often swam across the river. 

I have written four long letters yesterday. 

I expected to have seen you last week, but I was disappointed 

We are h&BX by dangers on all tndes. 

My father and him were very intimate. 

Unless he acts prudently, he wiU not sttcoeed. 

It was IM S09ft«r said bjk docft. 
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Let neither partiality or prejudice appear. 

The obligation was ceased long before. 

How exquisitely is this all performed in Greek ! 

Who, when they came to mount Ephraim, to the houM of 

Micah, they lodged diere. 
I prevailed with your father to consent 
Always act as justice and honour requires. 
Them that transgress the rules, will be punished. 
With him is wi^om and strength. 
My conductor answered that it was him. 

Be thou, O lovely isle ! forever true 

To him who more than faithful was to you. — SauihuAcL 

The joys of love, are they not doubly thine, 

Te poor ! whose health, whose spirits ne'er decline % — Id 

, EXERCISE XIII.— PROMISCUOUS. 

Having once suffered the dii^ace, it is felt no longer. 

The meanness or the sin will scarce be dissuasives. 

Both temper and distemper consists of contraries. 

Which is the cause, the writer or the reader's vanity? 

The commission of a generalissimo was also given him. 

The queen's kindred is styled gentlefolks. 

They agree as to the fact, but differ in assigning of reasons. 

Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now perished. 

The inquiry is worthy the attention of every scholar. 

Young twigs are easier bent than boughs. 

It is not improbable but there are more attractive powers. 

By this means an universal ferment was excited. 

Who were utterly unable to jHronounce some letters, and others 

very indistinctly. — Sheridan. 
All vessels on board of which any person has been sick or 

died, perform quarantine. 
Serverus forbid his subjects to change their religion for that of 

the Christian or Jewish. — Janets Ch. Hist. 
Magnus, with four thousand of his supposed accomplices, were 

put to death without a trial. — Id. 
Art not thou that Egyptian which before these days madest an 

uproar, and leddest out into the wilderness four thousand 

men that were murderers ? — Acts^ xxiii. 38. 
Attempting to deceive children into instruction of this kind, is 

only deceiving ourselves. — Goldsmith. 
There came a woman, having ah alabaster box of ointment of 

spikenard, very precious ; and she brake the box and poured 

it on his head. — Mwrk^ xiv. 3. 
My essays, of all my other works, are the most current 
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We -would suggest the importance of every member, mdividtt* 
ally, using his influence. 

Thy sumptuous buildings, and thy wile's attire, 
Hath cost a mass of public treasure — Shakspeare, 

' EXERCISE XIY.— PROMISCUOUS. 

This people who knoweth not the law, are cursed. 
The people shall be forgiven their iniquity. — Bible, 
Having been denied the favours which they were promised. 

Rosaline, this favour thou shalt wear ; 

Hold, take you this, my sweet, and give me thine. 

Rely not on any man's fidelity, who is unfaithful to God. 

The rules are full as concise, and more clear than before. 

For th^y knew all that his father was a Greek. — Acts. ^ 

Thrice was C©sar offered the crown. 

For a mine undiscovered, neither the owner of the ground, or 
any body else, are ever the- richer. 

Death may be sudden to him, though it comes by never so 
slow degrees. 

A brute or a man are an other thing when they are alive, from 
what they are when dead. — Hale. 

I have known the having confessed inability, become the occa- 
sion of confirmed impotence, — Taylor. 

1 am exceeding joyful in all our tribulation. — 2 Cor. vii. 4. 

If so much pow^, wisdom, goodness, and magnificence, is; di9- 

• played in the material creation, which is the least considerable 
pait* of the universe : how great, how wise, how good must 
he be, who made and governs the whole I 

A good poet no sooner communicates his^ works, but it is imag- 
ined he is a vain young creature, given up to the ambition 
of fame. — Pope. 

This was a tax upon himself for t^e not executing the laws. 

O ihy people, that dwellest in Zion 1 be not afraid. — Bible, 

As rushing out-of doors, to be resolved, • 

If Brutus so unkindly knocked or no. — Shakspeare, 

His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both, — MiU(m» 

1 know thee not — nor ever saw, till now, 
.• Sight more detestable than him and thee. — Id, 

The season when to come, and when to go, 
To sing, or cease to sing, we never know. — Pope, 
19 
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PART IT. 

PROSODY. 

PR0S0D7 treats of pimctuation, utterance, figuresi and 
versificatioii. 

, PUNCTUATION- 

Punctuation is the art of dividing composition, by points^ 
or stops, for the purpose of showing more clearly the sense 
and relation of the words, and of noting the different 
pauses and inflections required in reading. 

The following are the principal points^ or marks ; the 
Comma [,1, the Semicolon [jl, the Colon [:], the Period [.1 
the Dash (— ], the Note of Injterrogation [?], the Note of 
Exclamation [!], and the Parenthesis [()]. 

Ob8. — ^Tfae jpaiues that are made in the fiatoial flow of speech, baye, in 
leality, no definite and inT&riable proportions.' Children are oft^ told to 
pause at a comma while they mignt count onci at a semicdon, one, two; 
.•t a colon, ont^ two, three; at a period, oiw, ttooj three, fow. This maj bs 
of some use, as teaching them to observe their stops that they may 
ealch the sense; but the standard itself is Tsriable, and so are the timei 
which good sense' gives to the points. As a final stop, the period is inh 
aieasuiible. The following general direction is as good as any that en 
he given. 

The Comma denotes the shortest pause ; the Semicolon, 
a pause double that of the comma ; the Colon, a pause 
double that of the semicolon ; and the Period, or Full Stop, 
a pause double that of the colon. — ^The pauses required by 
the other marks, vary according to the structure of the 
sentence, and their place in it. They may be equal to any 
of the foregoing. 

OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma is used to separate those parts of a septence, 
which are so nearly connected in sense, as to be only ooe 
degree removed from that close connexion which admits 
no point 

RULE I. — ^SIMPLE 8ENTKKCS8. 

A simple sentence does not, in general, admit the comma ; 
ai^ ^ The weakest reasoners are the most positive.'* 
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Exeqjium. When the nominative in a long simple sentence 
is accompanied by inseparable adjuncts, a comma should be 
viaeed before the verb ; as, '< The assemblage of these vast 
bodies^ is divided into different systems." 

RULE II. SIMPLE MEMBERS. 

Tile simple members of a compound sentence, whether soo- 
ceosive or involved, elliptical or complete, are generally divided 
by the comma , as, 

' 1. " He speaks eloquently, and he acts wisely." 

2. " The man, when he saw this, departed." 

3. ^ It may, and it often does happen.** 

4. ^ That life is long, which answers life's great end." 

5. '' As thy days, so shall thy strength be." 

Eaxeptwn 1. When a relative immediately follows its ain- 
tecedent, and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should 
not be introduced before it ; as, ^ The things which are seettj 
are temporal ; but the things which a/re not seen, are eternal."-— 
2 Car. iv. 18. 

Exception 2. When the simple members are short, and 
closely connected by a conjunction or a. conjunctive adverb, the 
comma is generally omitted ; as, " Infamy is worse than death." 
— ^ Let him tell me whaher the number of the stars be evett' 
or odd." 

RI7LE III. — MORE THAN" TWO WORDS. 

When more than two words or terms are connected in the 
same construction, by conjunctions expressed or understood, 
the comma should be inserted after every one of them but the 
last; and if they •are nominatives before a verb, the comm» . 
should follow the last also : as, 

1. " Who, to the enraptured heart, and ear, and e^. 

Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, arid mBody." 

2. " Ah ! what avails •••••• 

All that art, fortune, enterprise, can bring, 

If envy, scorn, remorse, or pride, the bosom wring ?" 

3. ^ Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; • 

Thou, stem, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless." 

4. ^ She i^ans, provides, expatiates, triumphs there." 

Ob». — Two or more words are in the aamt omBtructionf when they liave 
ft eommon dependence on some othirar term, and are parsed alikt. 

RULE IV. — ONLY TWO WORDS. 

When only two words or terms are connected by a corfjuaoh 
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tion, they should not be separated by the comma ; as, ^ D^ 

spair and anguish fled the struggling soul." — Goldsmilh. 

Exception 1. When the two words connected have serend 
adjuncts, the comma is inserted ; as, ^ Honesty in his dealings, 
and attention to his business, procured him both esteem and 
wfealth." 

Exception 2. When the two words connected are emjdiat]- 
cally distinguished, the comma is inser^^ ; as, 

" Liberal, not lavish, is kind Nature's hand." — BeaUie. 
" 'Tis certain he could write, and cipher too." — Golds. 

Exception 3. When there is merely.an alternative of words, 
the comma is inserted ; as, ^ We saw a large op^iing, or inlet" 

'Exception 4. When the conjunction is understood, the 
comma 4s inserted ; as, 

^ She thought the isle that gave her birth, 
The sweetest, wildest land on earth." — Hogg. 

RULE V. WORDS IN PAIRS. 

When successive words are joined in pairs by conjunctioiis, 
they should be separated in pairs by the comma ; as, ^ Interest 
and ambition,* honour and shame, friendship and enmity, grati- 
tude and revenge, are the prime movers in public transac- 
tions." 

RULE Vll WORDS ABSOLUTE. 

Words put absolute, should, with* their adjuncts, be set off 
by the comma ; as, 'i The prince, his father being dead^ sue* 
ceeded." — ^^ This done^ we parted.'* — "^ ZaccheuSy make haste 
and come down." — ^'' His prtBtorship in Sicily^ what did it pro- 
duce?" 

RULE VII.— :.WORDS IN APPOSITION. 

Words put^n apposition, (especially if they have adjuncts.) 
are generally set off by the comma ; as, " He that now calls 
upon thee, is Theodore, the hermxt of Teneriffe," 

Exception 1. When several words are used as one compound 
name, the comma is not inserted,* as, ^Samuel Johnson" — 
* Publius Gavius Cosanus." 

Exception 2. When a common and a proper name are closely 
united, the comma is not inserted ; as, " The brook Kidron"— 
"The river Don"— "The empren Catharine"— " Paul the 
apostle." 

Exception 3. When a pronoun is added to another word 
merely for emphasis and di^ctioa, the comma is not inserted; 
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as, ** Ye men of Athens" — ^ I myiself " — ^^ Thou flaming min 
i«ter"— " You princes." 

Szcephon 4. When a name acquired by some action or re- 
lation^ is put in apposition with a preceding noun or pronoun, 
the comma is not inserted ; as, ^ I made ^e ground my ^e^'— 
"To make him kmg^^ — ^ Whom they reyered as God^^-^ 
" With mode^y thy guide:' 

RULE VIII.7— ADJBCTIVES. 

Adjectives, when somefliing depends on them, or when ther 
have the import of a dependent clause, should, with their ad- 
juncts, be set off by the comma ; as, 
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Of hazel, pendmt (Per the plaintive stream^ 

They frame the first foundation of their domes." — Thorn* 
2. — , _ ; <i Up springs the lark, 

" Shrill'voic'd and loud^ the messenger of morn."— ^M 

Exception. When an adjective immediately follows its noun, 
and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should noi be - 
used before it ; as, 

*^ On the coast averse from entrarue," — MUUnk 

RULE IX. — FINITE VERBS. 

Where a finite verb is understood, a comma is generally re- 
quired :* as, " From law arises security ; from security, curios- 
ity ; from curiosity, knowledge. 

RULE X.* — INFINITIVCSi 

The infinitive mood, when it follows a verb from which it 
must be separated, or when it depends on something remote or 
understood, is generally set off by the comma ; as, "^ His de^ 
light was, to assist the distressed." — ^^ To amdyde^ I was reduced 
to beggary." 

^ The Governor of all — ^has interposed. 
Not seldom, his avenging arm, to smite 
The injurious trampler Upon nature's law." — CawpeVk 

RULE XI. — PARTICIPLES. 

l^iirticiples, when something depends on them, when they 
h<ive the import of a dependent clause, or when they relate to 
sgmething understood, should, with their adjuncts, be set off by*^ 
the comma; as, 
1. " Young Edwm, lighted by the evening star. 

Lining andUsNivg, wander*d down the Irale.** 
19 
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2. " Ufiited^ we stand ; divided^ we fall." 

3. " P'^operly speaking^ there is no such thing as chance." 

Exception. — When a participle immediately foUowi^ its noun 
and is taken in a rcstrictire sense, the comma ^oold not be 
used before it ; as, 

" A man renowrCdfor repartee, 
Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship's finest feeling.*' — Cowper. 

RULE XII. — ADVERBS. 

Adverbs, when they break the connexion of a simple sen* 
tehee, or when they have not a close dependence on some par- 
ticular word' in the context, should be set off by the comma; 
as, " We must not, however, confound this gentleness with the 
artificial courtesy of the world." — ^^ Besides, the mind must be 
employed." — ^ Most unquestioruibh/, no fraud was -equal to all 
this." 

RULE XIII. — CONJUNCTIONS.* 

Conjunctions, when they are separated from the piincipai 
clause that depends on them, or when they introduce an exam- 
ple, are generally set off by the comma ; as, " Bvi, by a timely 
call upon Religion, the force of (labit was eluded," — Johnson, 

RULE XIV. PREPOSITIONS. » 

Prepositions and their objects, when tiiey break the connex- 
ion of a simple sentence, or when they do not closely follow 
the words on which they depend, are generally set on by the 
comma ; as, " Fashion is, for th£ . most part, nothing but the 
ostentation of riches." — " Bi/ reading, we add the experience of 
,otiiers to our own." 

RULE XV. — INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections are sometimes set off by the comma ; as, " For, 
ifo, I will call all the families of the kingdoms of the north." — 
Jeremiah, i. 15. 

RULE XVI. — ^WORDS REPEATED. 

A word emphatically repeated, diould be set off by the 
comma ; as, " Happy, happy, happy pair !" — ^^ Ah ! no, no, 
w." 

RULE XVII. — DEPENDENT QUOTATIONS. 

A quotation or observation, when it is introduced by a y*eA 
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(85. say, replyj and the like,) is generally .separated from the 
rcct of the sentence by the comma ; as, " ' The book of nature, 
said he, * is open before thee.* " — ^^ I say unto all, Watch." 

OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used to separate ^hose parts of a 
compound sentence, which are neither so closely connect* 
ed as those which are distinguished by the comma, nor so 
little dependent as those which require the colon. 

RULE I. — COMPOUND MEMBERS. 

When several compound members, some or all of which 
require the comma, are constructed into a period, they are gen- 
erally separated by the semicolon : as, " In the regions inhabit- 
ed by angelic natures, unmingled felicity forever blooms ; joy 
flows there with a perpetual and abundant stream, nor needs 
any mound to check its course." — Carter, 

RULE ir. — SIMPLE MEMBERS. 

When several simple members, each of which is complete 
in sense, are constructed into a period ; if they require a pause 
greater than that of the comma, they are usually separated bv . 
the semicolon : as, " Straws swim upon the surface j but pearls 
lie at the bottom." 

" A longer care man's helpless kind demands ; 
That longer care contracts more lasting bands." — Pope, 

RULE III. — APPOSITION, &C. 

Words in apposition, or in any other construction, if they 
require a pause greater than that of the comma, and less than 
that of the colon, may be separated by the semicolon: as, 
" There are five moods ; the infinitive, the indicative, the po- 
tential, the subjunctive, and the imperative." 

OP THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to separate thosepartsof a compound 
sentence, which are neither so closely connected as those 
which arfr distinguished by the semicolon, nor so little de- 
pendent as those which require the period. 

RULE I. ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 

When the preceiling clause is complete in itself, but is fol- 
lowed by some additional remark or illustration, the colon is 
generally used: as, "Avoid evil doers: in such society an 
Eoii68( man may > \come ashamed of himself." — ^ See that 
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moth fluttering^ ineessantly round th« candle : xnan of plettRU% 
bdiold thy image.'' 

RULE II. — GREATBR PAUSES. 

When the semicolon has been introduced, and a still greats 
pause is required within the period, the colon should be em* 
ployed : as, " Princes have courtiers, and^ merchants have part- 
ners ; the voluptuous have companions, and the wicked have 
accomplices: none but the virtuous can have friends." 

RULE III. INDEPENDENT ClUOTATIONS. 

A quotation introduced without dependence on a verb or a 
conjunction, is generally preceded by the colon; as, ^In his 
last moments he uttered these words : "• I fall a sacrijite to doik 
and luxury.^ 

OF THE PERIOD. 

The Period, or Full Stop, is used to mark an entire and 
independent sentence, whether simple or compound. 

RULE I. — DISTINCT SENTENCES. 

When a sentence is complete in respect to sense, and in- 
dependent in respect to construction, it should be marked with 
the period : as, " Every deviation from truth is criminal. Ab- 
hor a falsehood. Let your words be ingenuous. Sincerity pos- 
sesses the most powerful charm." 

RULE II. — ALLIED SENTENCES. 

The period is often employed between two sentences which 
have a general connexion, expressed by a personal pronoun, a 
conjunction, or a conjunctive adverb ; as, ^ The selfish man 
languishes in his narrow circle of pleasures. Thep are con- 
fined to what affects his own interests. He is obliged to repeat 
the same gratifications, till they become insipid. Bid the man 
of virtuous sensibility moves in a wider sphere of felicity."— 
Blair. 

RULE III. ABBREVIATIONS. 

The period is generally used after abbreviations ; as, A. D. 
for Anno Domini — Pro tern, for pro tempore — Ult for vUimo — 
L e. for id est^ that is. 

OP THE DASH. 

The Dash is used to denote an imexpected or emphatio 
iM use of variable length. 
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RULE I. — ABRUPT PAUaES. 



A sudden interruption or transition should be marked with 
the dash: as, ^I must inquire into the affair, and if'-^'Aiid 
ifP interrupted the farmer." 

" Here lies the great — ^false marble, where ? 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here." — Young. 

RULE II. EMPHATIC PAUSES. 

To mark a considerable pause, greater than the structure of 
the sentence or the points inserted, would seem to require, the 
dash may be employed ; as, 

1. " And now they part — to meet no more." 

2. " Revere thyself; — and yet thyself despise." 

3. « Behold the picture I— Is it like ?— Like whom ?" 

OP THE NOTE OP INTERROGATION. 

The note of Interrogation is used to designate a question 

RULE I. — QUESTIONS DIRECT. 

Gtuestions expressed directly as such, should always be fol 
lowed by the note of interrogation ; as, 

" In life, can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold V^ — JohsuoTL 

RULE II. — ClUESTIONS UNITED. 

When two or more questions are united in one compound 
sentence, the comma or semicolon is sometimes placed between 
them, and the note of interrogation, after the last only ; as, 

" Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land ? 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand." — Pope. 

RULE III. — QUESTIONS INDIRECT! 

When a question is mentioned, but not put directly as a 
question, it loses both the^quality and the sign of interrogation ; 
as, ^ The Cyprians asked me why I wept" 

OP THE NOTE OP EXCLAMATION. 

The Note of Exclamation is used to denote some strong 
IH sudden emotion of the mind j and, as a sigQ of gieai 
wonder, it' may be repeated ! ! ! 
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Interjections and other expressions of great emotion, arie gte 
endly followed by the note of exclamation ; as, 

<< 1 let me listen to the words of life I" — Thomson, 

RULE II. — INVOCATIONS. 

After an earnest address or invocation, the note of exclama- 
tion is usually preferred to the comma : as, ^ Whereupon, O 
king Agrippa ! I was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision." — Ads, xxvi. 19. 

RULE III. — EXCLAMATORY aUESTIONS. 

A question uttered with vehemence, and without reference 
to an answer, should be followed by die note of exclamation; 
as, " How madly have I talked I" — iToung, 

OF THE PARENTHESIS. 

The Parenthesis is use4^ to distinguish a clause that is 
hastily thrown in between the parts of a sentence to which 
it does not properly belong ; as, 

* To others do (the law is not severe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to be done." — BeaUte. 

OBBr^The incidental clause should be uttered in a lower tone, and fiurter. 
tban the principal sentence. II always teqmns a pause as great as that off 
a oonuna, or greater. 

. BULE I. — INCIDENTAI. CLAUSES. 

A clause that breaks the unity of a sentence too much to be 
mcorporated with it, and only such, should be enclosed in a 
parenthesis; as, 

*^ Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below." — Pope, 

RULE IL — INCLUDED POINTS 

The parenthesis does not supersede the other stops j it tetmi- 
nates with a pause equal to that which precedes it; and it 
should include the same point, except when the sentences differ 
inform: as, 

1. " Man's thirst of happiness declares it is : 

(For nature never gravitates to nought :) 

That thirst unquendi'd, declares it is not here." — Young. 

2. " Night visions may befriend : (as sung above :) 

Our waking dreams are fatal. How I dreamt 
Of things impossible ! (could sleep do more ?) 
Of joys perpetual in perpetual change."-;— F<wt;^. 



OF. THE OTHBR MARKS. 

There are also several other marks, which are occasion- 
aSy used for various purposes, as follow : 

1. ['] The Apostrophe demotes either the possessive case, or the 
elision of one or more letters of a word : as, The girPs regard 
to her parents^ advice ; — ^gan^ lov'd, £en^ ihrd ; for began, loved^ 
evertj through. 

2. [-] The H^hen connects the parts of compound words; 
as, ever4mng. Placed at the end of a line, it shows that one 
or more syllables of a word are carriecl forward to the next line. 

3. ["] The Dueresis, placed over the latter of two vowelsi 
shows that they are not a diphthong : as, aerioL 

. 4 [/'] The Acute Accent marks the syllable which requires 
the principal stress in pronunciation ; as, equal, equal'ity. It 
is sometimes used in opposition to the grave accent, to dis- 
tinguish a close vowel, or to denote the rising inflection of the 
voice. 

5. [^] The Grave Accent is used in opposition to the acute, 
to distinguish an open vowel or to denote the falling infiecdoa 
<^ the voice. » 

6. [^] The CirctMi^lex generally denotes the broad sound of 
a vowel ; as, ecUd, 

7. ["] The Breve is used to denote either a close vowel or a 
syllable of short quantity ; as raven, to devour. 

8. [~] The Maoron is used to denote either an open vowel 
or a syllable of long quantity ; as, raven, a bird. 

9. [ ] or [••••] The EUipns denotes the omission of 

'some letters or wordsf ; as, K—g, for king. 

10. [a] The Caret shows where to insert words or letters 
that have been accidentally omitted. 

11. ['-w^-^] The Brace serves to unite a triplet ; or to connect 
several terms with something to which they are all related. 

12. [^] The Section mark? the smaller divisions of a book 
or chapter. 

13. [1Q The Pairagraph (chiefly U8e4 in the Bible) denotes 
the commencement of a new subject The parts of discourse 
which are called parap^raphs, are, in general, sufficiently dis- 
tinguished, by beginmng a new line, and carrying the first 
word a little forwards or backwards. 

, 14. F" "] The QuotoAon Points distinguish words that are 
taken from an other author or speaker. A quotation within a 
quotation is marked with single points; which^ when both are 
employed, are placed wi^n the others. 
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• 15. [q] The Cr<rfcArf5 generally enclose some correction or 
explanation, or the subject to^be explained; as, ^He [the 
speaker] was of a different opinion." 

16. [Jl3"] The Ind^ points out something remarkable. 

17. [•] The AsUruk, [t] the Ohdisk, [fl the DoubU Dagger^ 
and [II] the Pa/rdUd^ refer to marginal notes.' The letters of (he 
alphabet, or the numerical ^^rc5, may be used for the same 
purpose. 

H^ [For oral exercues in panctoAtioii, the teacher may select any well- 
pointed book, to which the foregoing rules and explanations may be applied 
Dy the pupil.] 



UTTERANCE. 

Utterance is the art of vocal expression. It includes 
the principles of pronunciation and elocution. 

OP PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation, as distinguished from elocution, is the uCr 
terance of words taken separately. 

Pronunciation requires a knowledj^e of the just powen 
of the letters in all their combinations, and of the fxot 
and seat of the accent. 

I. The Just Powers of the letters, are those sounds which are 
giyen to them by the best readers. 

IL Accent is the peculiar stress which we lay upon tome par* 
ticular syllable of a word, whereby that syllable is distinguuh- 
ed from the rest ; as, grdmnMur^ grtMnrrnia-ri-an, 

Every word of more than one syllable,* has one of its sylla- 
bles accented. 

When the word is long, for the sake of harmony or distinct* 
ness, we often give a secondary or less forcible accent to an 
other syllable ; as, to the last of tem-per-orturey and to the second 
of in'dem'ni'fi-ca4um. 

A full and open pronunciation of the long vowel sounds, a 
clear articulation of the consonants, a forcible and well-placed 
accent, and a distinct utterance of the unaccented syllables, dis- 
tinguish the elegant speaker. 

[H^ For a full explanation of the principles of prontindation, theleanwr 
Is referred to Walkers Critical Pronouncing Dictionary.] . 

OP ELOCUTION. 

Elocution is the utterance of words that are arranged 
. ito sentences, and form discourse. 
Elocution requires a knowledge, and right appUcatioili 
temphasisi pauseai inQectioofl, and tones. 
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I. Emphasis is the peculiar stress of voice which we lay 
upon sQme particular word or words in a sentence, which are 
thereby distinguished from the rest. 

IL Pauses are cessations in utterance, which serve equally to 
relieve the speaker, and to render language intelligible and, 
pleasinff. The 'duration of the pauses should be proportionate 
to the degree of connexion between the parts of the discourse. 

IIL Inflections are •those peculiar variations of the human 
voice, .by which a continuous sound is made to pass from one 
note into an other. The passage of the voice from a lower to 
a higher or shriller note, is called the rising inflection. The 
passage of the voice from a higher to a lower or graver note^ 
lis called the foMing irtfleciion. These two opposite inflections 
may be heard in the following examples : 1. The rising^ " Do 
you mean to go ?" 2. The falling, " When will you go P 

Obs. — Questions that may be answered by yea or no, require the rising 
inflection ; those that demand any other answer, must be uttered with th« 
fatting inflection. 

IV. ToTies are those modulations of the voice, which depend 
upon the feelings of the speaker. And it is of the utmost im- 
portance, that they be natufal, and adapted to the subject and to 
the occasion : for upon them, in a great measure, depends all 
that is pleasing or interesting in elocution. 



FIGURES. 

A Figure, in graaimar, is an intentional deviation from 
the ordinary form, construction, or application, of words. 
There are, accordingly, figures of Etymology, figures of 
Syntax, and figures of Rhetoric. When figures are judi- 
ciously employed, they both strengthen and adorn expres- 
sion. .They occur moie frequently in poetry than in 
prose ; and several of them are merely poetic Ucenses. 

FIGURES OP ETYMOLOGY. 

A Figure of Etymology ig an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary form of a word. 

The principal figures of Etymology are eight j-^namely, 
A-phcsr-e-sis, Pros-ihe-sis, Syn-co-pe, A-pooo-pe^ Par-a-go-ge, Dir 
oT'tsis, Syrb-iBT-e-sis, amd Tme-sis. 

1. AphBresis is the elision of some of the initial letters of a 
word ; as^ ^gaimt^ ^gan^ ^neathj — ^for agaitislj begmij bimaik 
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n. Prottkms is the prefixing' of an expletive syllable to a 
word ; as, odown, a^aidf, d^trown, evanii^ed, ^clad, — iet 
dawn, paid, strewn, vardshed, dad. 

III. Syncope is the elision of sonle of the middle letters 
of a word; as, medicine, for medicine; sennight, for sevenr 
night. 

I Y. Apocope is the elision of some of the final letters of a 
word ; as, tho\ for though — ih\ for the. * 

V. Paragoge, is the annexing of an expletive syllable to a 
word ; as, tmhouten, for vnthotU---'deary, for dear. 

YI. Diaresis is Ihe separating of two vowels that might 
form a diphthong; as^ cooperate, not cooperat^h—^rona/iUj not 
mronatU. 

YII. Synmresis is the sinking of two syllables into one ; a% 
seest, for seest — tacked, for ta/Jc-edr-^drowned, for d/rovm-ed. 

Obs. — When a yovrd is entirdy auppreased in pronaiunatioii, (whether 
retained in writing or not,) the consonants connected with it, fall into an 
other syllable : thus, trUd^ trUst^ loved or lao^d, lovesi or lov^st^ are monosyl- 
lables ; except in solemn discoune, in which the e is generally retained and 
made vQcal. " 

YIII. Tmesis is the inserting of a word between the parts of 
a compound ; as, " On vMch side soever,^^ — ^ To us toard."-^ 
^ To God ward.'' 

PiaURES OP SYNTAX. 

A Figure of Syntax is an intentional deviation from 
the ordinary construction of words. 

The principal figures of Syntax are five ; namely, JBl-Up-su, 
Pl&^Hiasm, SyHep-sis, En-atriorge, and Hy-per-baion. 

I. Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words which are 

^Thsn never can be an ellipsis of any thing which is either nnneeessary 
to the construction or necessaiy to the sense ; for to say what we mean and 
notliing more, never can constitute a deviation from the ordinary grammati- 
cal construction of words* As a figure of Syntax, therefore, the dUpsis can 
be only of such words as are so evidently suggested to the reader, that th^ 
writer is as fully answerable for them as if he had written them. To sup- 
pose an ellipsis where there is none, or to overlook one where it really occura, 
n to pervert or mutilate the text, in order to accommodate it to the parser's 
ignorance of the principles of syntax. There never can be either a general 
uniformity as a self-consistency in our methods of parsing, or in onr notions 
of grammar, till the true nature of an ellipsis is clearly ascertained ; so that 
the writer shall distinguish it from a blundering omiaym that impairs tha 
sense, and the reader be betrred from an arbitrary insertion of what would be 
cumbrous and useless. By adopting loose and extravagant ideas of the na- 
ture of this figure, some pretenders to learniug and philosophv have been led 
into the most whimsical and opposite notions concerning the grammatical > 
construction of language. Thus, with equal absurdity, Cardeu and Sker* 
Mian, in their Phuoaophic .(^hramffufrs, attempt to confute the doctrines 
of their predecessors, by siipti^ng ellipsis at pleasure. And whlfte the 
fei]|wrtHMfais»tlMt9Mp0sitiog|idornotgovwn tU obJ9etit<a tti»« b«ft thik 



•ftceeBseury to complete the constniction, but not ^neeessffiiy to 
convey the meaning. Such words are said to be understood; 
because they are received as belonging to the sentence, though 
they are not uttered. 

Almost all compound sentences are more or less elliptical. 
There may be an omission of any of the parts of speech, or 
even d* a whole clause ; but the omission of articles or interjeo- 
tions can scarcely constitute a proper ellipsia Examples : 

1. Of the Article ; as, " A man and [a] woman" — ^ The day, 
[the] month, and \the\ year." 

2. Of the Noun ; as, " The common \1(ku)] and the statute 
law"—" The twelve [apostlesY—^ One [book]'ol my books"— 
" A dozen [^otf^] of wine." . 

3. Of the Adjective ; as, " There are subjects proper for the 
one, and not [proper'] for the other."— jKimjicj. 

4. Of the Pronoun ; as, " I love [him] and [/] fear him."-^ 
** The estates [whick] we own." 

5. Of the Verb; as, "Who did this? I" [did ««].—" To 
whom thus Eve, yet sinless" [spoke]. 

6. Of the Participle ; as, « That [being] o»er, they part" 

7. Of the Adverb ; as, " He spoke [wisdi/}k and acted wisely." 
— -" Exceedingly great and [exceedingly] powerful." 

8. Of the Conjunction ; as, " The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
[arid] joy, [and] peace, [anJ] long-suffering, [and] gentleness, 
[and] goodness, [and] faith, [ar^] meekness, [and] temper- 
ance." — Gal. V. 22. The repetition of the conjunction is called 
Polysyndeton ; and the omission of it. Asyndeton, 

9. Of the Preposition; as, "[0»] this day"— «[/n] next 
month" — ^" He departed [from] this life" — ^ He gave [to] me a 
book"— « To walk [through] a mile." 

10. Of the Interjedion; as, "Oh I the frailty, [Ohf] the 
wickedness of men !" 

11. Of a Clause ; as, " The active commonly do more than 
they are bound to do ; the indolent [commonly do] less" [than 
they a/re bound to do]. 

n. Pleonasm is the introduction of superfluous words. 
This figure is allowable only, when, in animated discourse, it 
abruptly introduces an emphatic word, or repeats an idea to 
impress it more strongly ; as, " .^ethat hath ears to hear, let him 
hear 1" — ^' All ye inhabitants of the w<»ld, and dweUtrs on the 



evsTY verb is tnuiiitive, and goyema at least two objects, expressed or under" 
gtooa, its own and that of a preposition ; the latter, with just as good an argu- 
ment, contends, that no verb is transitive, but that every objective case it 
K vented by a preposition expressed or undergtood* A wcnrld of noDBeiMd iot 
:kQ£%defnitioH! 
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0if(k F — ^ There shall .not be left one stone upon an odter Hud 
shall not be throwfi downy — " I kno\^ thee who thou art^^ — Bi- 
ble. A Pleonasm is sometimes impressive and elegant ; but an 
uiT^-raphatic repetition of the same idea, is one of the worst faults 
of jad writing. . 

II F. Syllepsis is agreement formed according to the figurative 
sense of a word, or the mental conception of the thing spoken 
of, and not according to the literal or common use of the term ; 
it is therefore, in general, connected with some figure of rhet- 
oric : as, '* The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, and 
we beheld his glory." — Joh?i^ i. 14. " Then Philip went down 
to the cily of Samaria, and preached Christ unto them." — Aeis^ 
viii. 5. " While Evening draw? her crimson curtain round.*' — 
Thomson 

IV. EnaUagh is the use of one part of speech, or of one 
modification for an other. This figure borders closely upon 
solecism ;* and, for the stability of the language, it should be 
sparingly indulged. There are, however, several forms of it 
which can appeal to good authority : as, 

1. " You knowXhsX you are Brutus, that say this." — Shak. 

2. ^ They fall successive [ly,] and successive [ly] rise."— Pop«, 
"S. " Than whom [who] none higher sat." — Milton. 

4. " Sure some disaster has befeW^ [befallen."! — Gay. 

5. " So furious was that onset's shock. 

Destruction's gates at once unlock^ — Hogg. 

V. Hyperbaton is the transposition of words ; as, " He wanr 
ders earth around." — Cowper. " Rings the toarld with the vain 
stir." — Id. " Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him de' 
dare I unto you." — Acts. This figure is much employed in 
poetry. A judicious use of it confers harmony, variety, strength, 
and vivacity upon composition. But care should be taken lest 
it produce ambiguity or obscurity. 

FIGURES OP RHETORIC. 

A Figure of Rhetoric is an intentional deviation from 
the ordinary application of words. Figures of this kind 
are commonly called Tropes. 

■ - 'i 

♦ Deviations of this kind are, in |enera], to be considered solecisms ; other- 
' wise, the niles of grammar would he of no use or authority. DetpauUr, an 
ancient Latin grammarian, gave an improper latitude to this figure, under the 
name of Antiptosis ; and B&iourt and others extended it sUlT further. But 
Sanetius says, Antiptoti grammatieorutn nihU imperitius, quod Jigmentum ri 
08»€t t>^m,/ru9tra muBreretur, quern casual verba regerent. And the Jlfet- 
neikrt De Port Royal refect the figure altogether. There are, however, tonM 
changes of this kind, which the grammarian is not competent to condenoc 
ttuNvh they do not acconi with the ordinary prineUdei of oonstrttction. 



Numerous departures from perfect simplicity of diction^ 
oecur in almost every kind of composition. They are mostly 
founded on some similitude or relation of things, which, by 
the power of imagfination, is rendered conducive to ornament 
or iuustration. 

The principal figures of Rhetoric are fourteen; namely 
Sim44e, Me^orphar, AUe-gor-y^ Merlon^y-my^ Sy^neoth-che, Hy 
^per^heje^ Vis-ion^ A-fos^ra^pke^ Persanri-Jirca^iany Er-iht&ns^ Ec 
pho-ne-sis^ Anrtii&-e-sis, Cli-maoCj and I-ro-ny. 

I. A ^imUe is a simple and express comparison ; and is gen* 
erally introduced by likey as^ or «? ; as, 

" At first, like thwnd&r^s disUmi ttme. 
The rattling din came rolling on." — Hogg, 

" Man, like the generous vine^ supported lives ; 
The strength he gains, is from th* embrace he gft^es." — Pope. 

II. A Metaphor is a figure that expresses the resemblance 
of two objects by applying either the name, or some attribute 
adjunct, or action, of the one, directly to the other ; as, 

1. " His eye was morning's brightest ray?^ — Hogg, 

2. "An angler in the i^A^s of fame." — Id, 

3. " Bedide him deeps the warrior's bow." — Langhome, 

4. " Wild fancies in his moody brain, 

GamboPd unbridled and unbound?^— ^Hogg. 

5. " Speechless, and fix'd in all the death of wo." — Thorn, 

III. An Allegory is a continued narration of fictitious events, 
designed to represent and illustrate important realities. Thus 
the Rtalmist represents the Jewish nation under the symbol^of 
a vine: " Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt: thou hast 
cast out the heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room 
before it, and didst cause it to take deep root ; and it filled the 
land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it, and the 
boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars." — Ps. Ixxx. 8. 

Obs. — ^The AJJU^ory^ agreeably to the fore^^dng definition of it, includci 
most of those Mmiiitudea which in the Scnptures are called parabUa; it 
includes also the better sort of fabUs. The term aUegory is sometimes 
applied to a true history in which something else is intended, than is con- 
tamed in the words literally taken. [See €ral. iv. 24.] In the ScriptureMj 
the term fabU denotes an idle and groundless story. [See 1 Tim. iv. 1, 
and 3 Pet. L 16.] 

IV. A Metonymy is a change of names. It is founded o& 
8»me such relation as that of. caaue and f^eet^ oi subject and 
adjuTui, of pUux and inhabUaid^ of cowtavner^ and tJing coi»* 
iaijudj or of sign and thing signified : as, ^ God is our salves 
iifinf* i 4. Summr.-^^^ Ho was the Mgk of li^ secret soul]" 
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i. e. the fotdh she loved. — ^ They smote the city;* I e. cU^ 
zens. — ^" My son, give me thy heart ;^' i. e. affeclion. — "The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah ;" i. e. Idngly power, 

V. Spjiecdoche is the naming of the whole for a part, or of a 
part for the whole ; as, " This roof [i. e. house] protects you," 
— ^^ Now ine year [i. e. summer] is beautiful.'* 

VI. Hyperbole is extravagant exaggeration, in which the 
jnagination is indulged beyond th# sobriety of truth ; as, 

" The sky shrunk upward with .unvsual dread, 
And tj^mbling Tiber' div^d beneath his bedJ^ — Dryden^ 

VII. Vision^ or Imagery, is a figure by which the speaker 
represents* the objects of his imagination, as actually before hia 
eyes and present to his senses ; as, 

" I see the dagger-crest of Mar ! 
I ate the Moray's silver star 
Wave o'er the cloud of Saxon war. 
That up the lake comes winding far I" — ScoU, 

Vill. AposlropJie is a turning from the regular course of the 
subject, into an animated address ; as, " Death is swallowed up 
in victory. O Death! where is thy stirig? O Grave! where 
is thy victory ?" — 1 Cor. xv. 54, 55. 

IX. Personijlcalion is a figure by which, in imagination, we 
ascribe intelligence and personality to unintelligent beings oi 
abstract qualities ; as, 

1. " The Worm, aware of his intent. 

Harangued him thus, right eloquent." — Cotoper. 

2. " Lo, steel-clad War his gorgeous standard rears !'' — Reg, 
J. " Hark ! Truth proclaims, thy triumph cease." — Id, 

X. Erotesis is a figure in which the speaker adopts the form 
of interrogation, not to express a doubt, but, in general, confi- 
dently to assert the reverse of what is asked ; as, " Hast thou 
an arm -like God ? or canst thou tiiunder with a voice like 
him?" — Jo3, xl. 9. "He that planted the ear, shall he not 
hear? he that formed the eye, shall he not see?" — Ps, xciv. 9. 

XI. Ecphonesis is a pathetic exclamation, denoting some 
violent emotion of the mind ; as, " O liberty! — O sound once 
delightful to every Roman ear ! — O sacred privilege of Roman 
citizenship ! — once sacred — ^now trampled upon !" — Cicero. " O 
that I had wings like a dove 1 for then would I fly away and 
be at rest V'—Ps. Iv. 6. 

XII. Antilhem is a placing of things m oppositibn, m 
heighten their effect by contrp.st ; as, 

'^ Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 
Though jpoor, kuaurious ; though mbmimve^ vann g 
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Though grave^ yet trifting ; zeahtts, jet untrue ; 
And e*en in penance^ planning sins anew^-^Goldsfmih, 

XIII. Climax is a figure in which the sense is made to ad- 
vance by successive steps, lo rise gradually to what is more and 
more important and interesting, or to descend to what is more 
and more, minute and particular ; as, " And hesides this, giving 
all diligence, add to your faith, virtue ; and to virtue, knowl- 
edge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temperance, pa- 
tience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly 
kindness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity." — 2 Pei. i. 5. 

XIV. Iron]/ is a figure in which the speaker sneeringly ut- 
ters the direct reverse of what he intends shall be understood ; 
as, " We have, to be sure, greai reason to believe the modest 
man would not ask him for a debt, when he pursues his life." 
•-^Cicero. 



VERSIFICATION. 

Versification is the art of arranging words into lines of 
correspondent length, so as to produce harmony by the 
regular alternation of syllables diflfering in quantity. 

The Quantity of a syllable, is the relative portion of time oc- 
cupied in uttering it. In poetry, every syllable is considered 
to be either bng or short. A long syllable is reckoned to be 
equal to two short ones. 

Obs. 1 . — The quantity, of a syllable does not depend on the sound of 
the vowel or diphthong, but principally on the degree of accentual force 
with which the syllable is uttered, whereby a greater or less portion of time 
is employed. The open vowel sounds are those which are the most easily 
protracted, yet they often occur in the shortest and feeblest syllables. 

Obs. 2.--Most monosyllables are variable, and may be made either long 
or short, as suits the rhythm. In words of greater length,.the accented syl- 
lable is always long; and a syllable immediately before or after that which is 
accented, is always short. 

Rhyme is a similarity of sound, between the last syllables of 
different lines. Blank verse is verse without rhyme. 

Obs.— The principal rhyming syllables are almost always lonff . Double 
rhyme adds one short syllable; triple rhyme, two. Such syllables are re- 
dundant in iambic and anapaestic verses. 

POETIC PEET. 
A iine of foeiry consists of successive combinations of sylla* 
We?, called^. A poeac/oo< consists either of two or of three 
syllables. 



The principal Engliah f«et are the lofmbuif the Ttwto, the 
Antipmii, and the DadyL 

1. The Iambus is a poetic foot consisting of a short syllable 
and a long one ; as bitrdy, confess. - 

2. The Trochee is a poetic foot consisting of a long syllable 
and a short one ; as, hatrfulj p&tish. 

3. The Anap€Bst is a poetic foot consisting of two short syl* 
tables and one long one ; as, conirdvene, acquiesce, 

4/ The Dactyl is a poetic foot consisting of one long syllable 
And two diort ones j as, labourer, possible. 

We havcp accordingly, four kinds of verse, or poetic mea- 
rare ; Iambic, Trocbatc, Anaptssiic, and Dactylic. 

Obs. — The more pure these several kinds are preserved, the more oom- 
l^ete k the chime of the verse. But poets generally indulge some v»> 
rietj ; not so much, hemtifetf as to confound tfaSdrift of the rhythmical pol- 
■Btions. 

SCANNING. 

Scanning is the dividing of verses into the feet which com 
pose them. 

OD8.-*When a syllable is wanting, the verse is said to, be eatattOicf when 
the measHre is exact, the line is aeaUdectic; when there is a redundant syl- 
lable, it forms kypermeter. 

I. OF IAMBIC VERSE. 

In Iambic verse, the stress is laid on the even syllables. It 
consists of the following measures : 

1. Iambic of Seven feet, or Heptameter. 

Thd Lord | descended from | above, | &Qd b<»w*d | tU 
heavj^ns high. 

Modem poets have divided this kind of veieey into altamata 
'mes of Ibur and of three feet : thus, 

O blind I to ^ch | IndQljgOnt aim 

Of pOw'r I supreme] Ij^ wise, 
Who fan|cy hap|piness | in aught 

The hand' | of heav'n | denies 1 

2. Iambic of Six feet, or Hexameter. 
Khf rOalm ; fOrdT|Or l&bts, | thj^ Own | M^sa|&h rfiigns. 

This is the AlexanMM ; it is seldom used except to complete 
a stanza in an ode, or occasionally to close a period in heroM 
rhyme. French heroics are similar to this. 

3. Iambic of Five foet, cr Pentameter. 

^ For praise | tOo Qiarjly lov'd | Or warm|l^ sOogfat, 
Enfee|bles all | interjaal dkrecjcth | of thought 
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With soljemn ad{dra|tidn down | thdy cast 
Their crowns | inwove | with amjarant [ and gold* 

This is the regular English heroic. It is, perhaps, the only 
measure suitable for bUnk verse. 

The Ekgiac Stanza consists of four heroics rhyming alter 
natcly; as, 

'Enough I has Heav*n | indulg'd | of joy | below, 
To tempt I our tar|riance in I this lov'd | retreat ; 

Enough i has Heav'n | ordain'a ) of usejful wo, ' 

To make | us lang|uish for | a hap | pier seat 

4. Iambic of Fourifcet, or Tetrameter. 

The joys | &bOve | &re Qnjderstood 
And rel|ish*d on|ly by | the good. 

5. Iambic of Three feet. 
Blue light|nlngs tinge j thd wave, 

^ And thunjder rends | the rock. 

6. Iambic of Two feet 

Their love | &nd awe 
Supply I the law. 

7. Iambic of One foot 

How bright, 
The light I 

Lines of fewer than seven syllables are seldom found, except 
in connection with longer verses. 

In iambic verse, the first foot is oflen^ varied, by introducmg 
a trochee ; as. 

Planets \ &nd sQns | run lawjless through | thS sk^ 

By a synseresis of the two short syllables, an anapsBst may 
wmetimes be employed for an iambus ; or a dactyl, for a tro* 
2hee: as, 

0«V md\ny d frO|z6n, majwy a fifry alp. 

n. OP TROCHAIC VERSE. ^ 

In Trochaic verse, the stress is laid on the odd syllables, 
ifiingle-rhymed trochaic omits the final short syllable, that it 
may end with a long one. This kind of verse is the same as 
iambic without the initial short syllable. Iambics and trochaica 
often occur in the same poem. 

1. Trochaic of Six feet 

On & I mOunt&in I str^ch'd b^jneath & I hOarj^ | wlllOw, 
Lay a | shepherd [ swain, and | viewed thej rolling | bil\ow. 



a. Trochaic of Five feet 

Vtrtde'8 I brighfning { iky sh&Il | b^oni fdr | evte 

Single Rhyme. 

Idl6 I aftdr | dinner. | in his'| chair, 
Sat a I farmer | ruday | fat and | fair. 

3. Trochaic of Four feet. 

Round & | holy | cairn dif ffttsing, 
Love of I peace and | lonely | muang. 

Single Rhyme. 

RestUss I mortal^ toil f6r ] naught ; 
Bliss in | vain from | earth is | sought 

4. Trochaic of Three feet 
Wh^n dur | hearts are | mOumli^. 

Single Rhyme. 

In th« I d&ys 6f 1 old! 
Stories | plainly | tolciU— 

6. Trochaic of Two feet 

F&ncy I viewing 

Joys enjsuing. • . 

Single Rhyme. 

Sink to I peace. 

6. Trochaic of One foot 

Changing, 
Ranging. 

HI. OP ANAPiESTIC VERSE. 

In Anapsstic verse the stress is laid on every third syllable. 
The first loot of an anapaestic line, may be an iambus. 

I. Anapaestic of Four feet 

At tfid close I of th6 day | wh^n th6 ham|l6t Is still. 
And m^jtals the sweets | of forget|fulness prove. 

2. Anapaestic of Three feet 
I Am mOn|&rch 6f all | I survey ; 
My right I there is none | to dispiile. 

3. Anapsstic of Two feet 

Whto I look I 6n my boys, 
They jrmiew | all my joys. 



4. Anapanstic of One foot 
On thd land . 
Let me stand. 

IV.— OP DACTYLIC VERSE 

In pure Daetylic verse, the stress is laid on the first, the 
fourth, the seventh, and the tenth syllable. Full dactylic gen- 
erally forms triple rhyme. When one of the "final short sylla- 
bles IS omitted, the rhyme is double ; when both, single. Dac- 
tylic with single rhyme, is the same as anapaestic without its 
initml short syllables. Dactylic measure is uncommon ; and, 
when employed, is seldom perfectly regular. 

1. Dactylic of Four feet 

Boys will &n|ticip&te, | lavish, &nd | disslp&te 
All th&t ydur | basy p&te | hoarded with | care ; 

And, in their | foolishness, | passion, and | mulishness, 
Charge you with | churli^ness, | spurning your | pmy'r. 

2, Dactylic of Three feet 

Ev6r sing | merrily, | mfirrilj^ 

3. Dactylic of Two feet 
Free fr6m 8k\mf, 
Care, and anxjiety, 
Charms in valriety, 
Fall to his | snare. 

4. Dactylic of One foot 

FearftiUy, 
Tearfully. 
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EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

CHAPTER IX.— PROSODICAL. 

In th£ Ninth Chapter, are exemplified the several Fig- 
ures of Etymology, of Syntax, and of Rhetoric ; and 
by it the pupil may also be exercised in relation to 
the principles of Punctuation^ Utterance, and Yer^ 
sification, 

LESSON I.— FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

APHJEREBIB, PROSTHESIS, SYNCOPE, APOCOPE, PARAOOOB, DIfREilf, 
8YNJERBSIS, AND TMESIS. 

Bend ^ffainst the steepy hill thy breast, 
Burst iovm like torrent from its crest. — SceiL 

^Tis mine to teach W inactive hand to reap. 

Kind .mUve^. WwUeii a^er the.gk»b0>/ait^«i.rrrrJ9jm 
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Alas ! alas ! how impotently true 

TA' atrial pencil forms the scene anew. — Cmahorne. 

Here a deformed monster joi/'d to won, 
Which on fell rancour ever was ybent. — Lloyd, 

WUhovien trump was proclamation made.^ — Thomson 

The gentle knight, who saw their rueful case, 
ijet fail adown his silver beard some tears. 
Certes,' quoth he, * it is not cVti in grace, 
r* undo the past and eke your broken years.' — Id* 

Vam tampering has hnt foster' d his disease ; 

*Tis desp'raU, and he sleeps the sleep of death. — Cotoper. 

I^have a pain upon my forehead here 

Why that's with watching ; HwiU away tigRm.'^Shakspears. 

rU to the woods, among the happier brutes ; 

Come, lefs away ; hark ! the shrill horn resounds. — Smith, 

What prayer and supplication soever be made. — Bible, 

By the grace of God we have had our conversation in the 
world, and more abundantly to you ward, — lb, 

LESSON n.— FIGURES OP SYNTAX. 
FIQUBJE L — ^ELLIPSIS. 

4.nd now he faintly kens the bounding fawn, 

Atud [ — ] villager [ — ] abroad at early toil. — Beattie, 

The cottage curs at [ — ] early pilgrim bark. — Id, 

'Tis granted, and no plainer tru^^ appears, 

Our most important [ — ] are our earliest years. — Coioper. 

To earn her aid, with iix'd and anxious eye, 

He looks on nature's [ — ] and on fortune's course ; 

Too much in vain. — Akensidc 

True dignity is his, whose tranquil mind 

Virtue has rais'd above the things [ — } below ; 

Who, ev'ry hope and [ — ] fear to Heav'n resigned, 

Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her deadliest blow. — BeaUm, 

For longer in that paradise to dwell. 

The law [ — ] I gave to nature, him forbids. — Milta/i, 

So little mercy shows [ — } who needs so mudi. — Cowper, 

Bliss is the same [— ] in subject, as [ — ] in king ; 

In [— ] wbo obtain defence, and [— J who defend^-^jnye. 



Man made for kings ! tkose optics are but dim 

That tell you so — say rather, they [ — ] for bim. — Cewper. 

Man may dismiss compassion from his heart, 
But God will never [ ] . — I<L 

Mortals whose pleasures are their only care, 

First wish to be imposed on, and then are [ — 1. — Id, 

Vigour [ — '] from toil, from trouble patience grows. — BeaUm. 

Where now the rill melodious, [ — 1 pure, and cool. 

And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty crown'd? — Id, 

How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 

How dumb the tuneful [_— — ] ! — Thomson, 

Self-lore and Reason to one end aspire, 

Pain [— ] their aversion, pleasure [ — } their desire ; 

But greedy that its object would devour, 

This [-r-] taste the honey, and not wound the flower. — Pope, ' 

LESSON IIL--FIGURES OP SYNTAX. 
FIGURE n. PLEONASM. - 

^ According to their deeds, accordingly he will repay ; fury 
to his adversaries, recompense to his enemies.-=-Bt^/e. 

My head is filled with dew, and my locks with the drops cf ihi 
mghL-^SolomoifCs Songy v. 2. 

Thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised^ as a bullock 
tinaccustomed to the yoke : turn thou me, and I shall be turned; 
for diou art the Lord my God. — Jer, xxxL 18. 

Comjder the Hiies of the field how they grow.— Jlfo/. vi. 28. 

) He that glorietb, let him glory in the Lord. — 2 Cor, x. 17 

He too is witness, noblest of the train 

That wait on man, the flight-performing iUirse.— C«cp0r. * 

FIGURE m. — STLLEPSia, 

' Thott art Simon the son of Jona. : thou shalt be cal it 
Cephas ;' lohich is, by interpretation, a stone.-— /oAn, i. 42. 

Thus saith the Lord of hosts : ' Behold I will break the bow. 
of Elam, the chief of their might' — Jer. xlix. 35. 

Behold I lay in Zion a stumbling-slone and rock of oflence j 
and whosoever believeth on him dball not be ashamed. — RemL 
iz.33. 

Thus Conscience pleads her cause within the breast, 
* Thouj^ long rebelled against, not yet suppressed.-— C^u^pir 

21 



*M2 WquSr nftAi^k^. 

KnowUdge is pTOud that he has learned so mueh ; 
WMtm is humble that he knows no more.i^/<l 

For those the race of Israel oft forsook 
Thdr living strength, and unfrequented left 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To bestial gods.— Milton. 

LESSON IV.— FIQURBS OF SYNTAX. 

' TlGfVKB IV. — rasiLLAOB. 

Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 

Are much condemned to have an itching palm, 

To sell and mart your offices for gold. — Shakspeare, 

Come, Philomelus ; let us instant go, 

Overturn his bow'rs, and lay his castle low. — Thamsm^ 

Then piJaces shall rise ; the joyful son 

Sh^ll finish what the short-liv'd sire begun. — Pc^ 

Such was that temple built by Solomon, 

Than tohim none richer reign'd o'er Israel. — Au. 

He spoke : with fatal eagerness we Inim, 

And quU the shores, undestin'd to return. — Day. 

Still as h^ passed, ihe nations he sublimes. — Thomson^ 

Sometimes, with early mom, he mounted gay.^-^ld. 

FIGURE v.— HYPERBATOIf. 

Such resting found the sole of unblest feet — Milton, 
Yet, though successless, toiU the toil delight — Thonuam 

Where, 'midst the chuigeful scen*ry ever new, 
Fancy a thousand won&o\X3 forms descries. — Beattie, 

' Yet so much bounty is in God, such grace. 
That who advance his glory, not their own, 
Them l^e himself to glory will advance. — Milion, 

Biit apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
Unchecked, and of her roving is no end. — Id. 

Wo quick r^ply to dubious questions make ; 
Suspense and caution still prevent mistake. — Denham, 

hUaSON v.— FIGURES OP KHETO^O. 

V FIGURE 1. SIMILE. 

Human greatness is short and transitory, as the odour of^ 
cciS^^ the fire.— br. Johnson. ' 



Ma 

Terrestriz^ luippuiess is of i^ort ccmtinuaiiGe : the brigkbuss 
efthejlame iswasling its fad, ^ fragrant JUnoer is jkissmg aaaay 
t» ils ovm od4mrs. — liL 

Thy nod is as the earthqmike thai shakes the mountains ; and 
thy smile, as the dawn of the vernal day. — Id. 

Plants raised with tenderness a/re seldom strong ; 
Man's coltish disposition asks the thong ; • 
And without discipline, the fav'rite child, . 
^dk& a Tu^lected forester^ runs wild, — Cow]^* 

FI6UES IL ^METAPHOR. 

Oathmon, thy name is a pleasant gale. — Ossian, 

Rolled into himself he flew, wide on the bosom of winks. 
The old oak felt, his departure, and shook its whistling fiead. — Id, 

Carazan gradually lost the inclination to do good, as he 
acquired the power ; and as the hand of time scattered snow 
upon his head, ike freezing influence extended to his bosom. — 
Ua(vi!iisv)arth. 

The sun grew weary of gilding the palaces of Morad ; the 
dofuds cf sorrow gathered round his head ; and the tenqiest of 
hatred roared about his dwelling. — Dr. Johnson, 

The tree of knowledge, blasted by disputes. 
Produces sapless leares in stead of fruJXa.-^Denham. 

LESSON VI.— FIGURES OF RPETORia 
FIGURE m. ^ALLEGORY. 

« But what think ye ? — A certain man had two sons ; and 
be came to the first, and said, ' Son, go work to-day in my vine- 
yard.' He answered and said, * I will not J but afterward he 
repented, and went And he came to the second, and said like- 
wise. And he answered and said, ' I go, sir :' and went not 
Whether of them twain did the will of his father ?" Th,ey say 
unto him, " The first"— Mat. xxi. 28. 

PIGURE IV. — ^METONYMY. 

Swifter than a whirlwind, flies the leaden death. — Bertiey. 
^Be ali the dead forgot,' said Foldath's buratijog vir4Uk> 
Dili not I fail in. the field?' — Ossian. 

'Their fitrrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke. — Gray. 

Firm in his love, resistless in his hate, 

llis arm is conquest, and his frown is^e. — Day. 

At l^^gth the ffmld^ renew'd by calm repose, 

Was strong for toil ; the dappled mora arose. — PamdL 



Sii > wmaum qmimmjol . 

What modes of mght betwixt each wide extreme. 

The mole's dim curtain and the lynx's ifeam I 

Of hearing from the life that fills the flood. 

To thai which warbles through the vernal wood I J y fc 

FIGURE v.— SYNECDOCHE. 

Twas then his ihrcshcld first received a guest — PMrmlL 

For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 
Whooefed came wandering o'er the nightly dew.-^JUL 

Flttsh'd by the spirit of the genial pear^ 

Now from the virgin's cheek a fresher bloom 

Shoots, less and less, th& live carnation round. — TAmmjos. 

LESSON VII.— FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

FIGUBB VL — ^HTPERBOLE. 

I saw their cbief^ tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blastea 
fir ; his shield the rising mocn ; he sat on the norOi like a 
doud of mist on the hill. — Ossian. 

At which the universal host up sent 

A shout that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 

Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night — Millmi, 

Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this Uood 
Clean from my hand? No ; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 
Making the green one red. — Shakspeare. 

Endless tears flow down in streams. — Swifi. 

nousE vn.— visioii. 

How mighty IS their defence who reverently trust in the arm 
of God I How powerfully do they contend who fight with 
lawful weapons 1 Hark 1 'Tis the voice of eloquence, pouring 
forth the living energies of the f^ul.; pleading, with generous 
indignation, the cause of iujuied numanity against lawless 
might, and reading the awfri f^ustiny that awaits the oppressor 1 
— f see the stem countenanrx* of despotism overawed f I see 
the eye fallen that kindled the elements of war f I see the 
brow relaxed that scowled defiance at hostile thousands I I see 
the knees tremble that trod with firmness die embattled field I 
Fear has entered that heart which ambition had betrayed into 
violence 1 The tyrant feels himself a man, and subject to the 
weakness of humanity 1 — Behold 1 and tell me, is tnat power 
contemptible which can thus find aoeeas to the sternest heerts?— 
Atahar 



LESSON Vm.— FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

FIGURE yni. — APOSTROPHE. 

Tet still they breathe destruction, stiU go cm 
Inhaiaanly ingenious to find out / 

New pains for life, new terrors for ^e grave ; 
Artificers of death 1 Still monarchs dream 
Of universal empire growing up 
From universal ruin. JBia^Hhe design^ 
^ Great God of Hosts ! nor let thy creatures faU 
Unpiiied victims at Ainbitioii^s shrine, — Porteus, 

FIGURE IX. — ^PERSONIFICATION. 

Hail, sacred Polity, by Freedom rear'd ! 

Hail, sacred Freedom, when by Law restrained ! 

Without you, what were man ? A grov'linff herd, 

In darkness, wretchedness, and want enoham'd. — Beai, 

Let cheerful Memhy^ from her purest cells, 

Lead forth a goodly train of Virtues fair, 

Cherished in early youth, now paying back 

With tenfold usury the pious care. — Porteus, 

FIGURE X. EROTESIS. 

He that chastiseth the heathen, shall not be correct? he that 
teacheth man knowledge, shall not he know? — PsaL xciv. 10. 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin^or the leopard his spots? 
then may ye ' also do good, that are accustomed to do eviL^- 
Jeremiah, xiii. 23. 

FIGURE XI.— ECPHONESISi 

O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain 61 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people! O that I had in the wilderness a 
lodging place of way-faring men, that I might leave my peoplo, 
and go from them I — Jeremiah^ ix. 1. 

LESSON IX.— FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

FIGURE XIL ^ANTITHESIS. 

On this side modesty is engaged ; on that, impudence : on 
Ikia, chastity j on that, lewdness : on this, integrity; on that, 
fraud : on this, piety ; on that, profaneness : on this, constancy ; 
on that, fickleness : on this, honour ; on that, baseness : on this, 
mocjeration ; on that, unbridled passion. — Cicero, 

She, from the rending earth, and bursting skies, 
Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise ; 
■ iiere fix'd the dreadful, there the blest abodes; 
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riGUKB Xm. — CLIMAX. 

Virtuous actions are necessarily approved by the awakened 
conscience ; and when they are approved, they are commended 
to practice ; and when they are practised, they become easy ; 
and when they become easy, they afford pleasure ; and when 
they afibrd pleasure, they are done frequently ; and when they 
are done frequently, they are confirmed by habit: and con- 
£rmed habit is a kind of second nature. 

FIGURE XIV. — ^IRONT. 

And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and 
said, ' Cry aloud ; for he is a god : either he is talking, or he 
is pursuing, or he is in [on] a journey, or peradventure he 
alecpeth, and must be awaked T — 1 Kings, xviii. 27. 

Some lead a life unblamable and just, 
Their own dear virtue their unshaken trust ; 
They never sin— or if (as all ofiend) 
Some trivial slips their daily walk attend, 
The poor are near at hand, the charge is small, 
A slight gratuity atones for all. — Cowper, 
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aUESTIONS ON PROSODY. 

LBSflOll I.^PVNCTUATI01I. 

Of what does Prosody treat 1 

What is Punctuation 7 

What are the principal points, or mailu 1 

What pauses are ilcnoteci by the first lour points 1 

What pauses arc required by the other four 1 

What IS the general use of the oommal 

How many rules for the comma are there 1 and what axe that heads t 

What says Rule let of nmpU amlme€s?—RuU 3d of simpU manben?-^ 
Rule *Jfl of nior« than two iroreb?— Rule 4th of oniy tw> loordt?— Rule Sill 
eftPonU in patr«?— Rule 6th of toorda put o^m/u^?— Rule 7th of issnit 
in appoeition?'-Rn]e 8th of a4;«r£toM?— Rule 9th of JtnUe Mrb*7— >Riils 
10th of m/!nair«?— Rule 11th of parfict^?— Rule 12th of odverftsT— 
Rule 13th of conjunctions ?— Rule 14th of prqposUions?--tivie 19Ch oC«i^ 
fer/edioiw7«-Rale lGth>of iponb rt^paotel^— Rule 17th <t€dtpamlemi ywsS^ 
Hatu? 

LXSSOir It.— PUNCTUATIOJr. 

How many and what exceptions are there to Rule 1st for the comma 1— to 
Rul« 3d1— to Rule S^n— to Rule 4th 1--to Rule 5th t— to RuleGthI— to 
RulcTth'?— to Rule Sthl— to Rule 9th 1— to Rule lOlhl— to Role llthT-* 
to Rule 12th 1.-to Rule 13th 1— to Rule I4tb1 -to Rule 15th1«-to] 
ieth1-.4oRuli,17th'» 

Wbsn ass diffinsot words said t» hi in tha na 
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LSnOir III.— PITNCTUATIOV. 

Whftt M the general use of the semicolon 1 

How many rales are there for the 8emic(»lon1 and what are their heads 1 

What says Rule 1st of compound members?— R\»le 2d of timple memberg? 

— Rule 3d of wortia in appoBilian ? 
What is the general um of the colon 1 

How many rules are there for the colon t and what are their heads 7 
What says Rule 1st of addUional remark* 7~~Rule 2d of greater paueeaT^* 

Rule 3d of independent quotatione? 
What is the general use of the priodi 

How many rules are there for tne period t and what are their heails 1 
What savs Rule Ist' of diatmci sentence* ?—^Loie 2d of aUied sentewHs?^ 

Rule 3d of abbreviations? 

LB8S0N IV.— PUWCTCATIOW. 

W)iat is the use of the dash t 

How many rules are there lor the dash t and what are their heads 1 

What says Rule 1st of abrupt jpausea ? — ^Rule 2d of emphatic pauses? 

What is the use of the note or interrogation 1 

How man} rules are there fi>r itl and what are their heads 1 

What says Rule Ist of questions direct ? — Rule 2d of questions united 7^ 

Rule 3d of questions indirect ? 
What is the use of the note of exclamation 1 
How many rides are there for it 1 and what are their heads 'i 
What says Rule Ist of interjections 7— Rule 2d of inoocations 7— Rule 3d of 

exdamaiory questions? 

LBSSON v.— PUNCTUATION. 

What is the use of the parentheeisl 

How many rules are there for iti and what are their heads | 
What says Rule 1st of incidental douses 7— Rule 2d of indudsd points ? 
What is said about other marks 1 

What is the we of the apostio}^ 1— of the hyphen 1— of the disresisl-r 
of the acute accent 1— of the grave accent 1— of the circumflex ?— of tha 
breve 1— of the macron 1— of the ellipsis 1— of the caret 1— of the brace 1- • 
of the section 1— of the paragraph 1— of the quotation pointo 1— of tlie. 
ciotchctsl— of the index t— of the asterisk, the obelisk, the double dagger, 
and the parallel 1 

[Having correetly answered the foregoing queetimiS) the pupil should be 
taught to apply what he has learned ; and, for this purpose, be may be re- • 
quired to read the prefiuse to this volume, or a portion of amr other accti- 
rately pointed book, and to assign a reason for every mark he finds.] 

LI8SON VI.— UTTBfcANCl. 

What is Uttenmee? and what does it include t 
What is pronuiiciationi — What does pronunciation require t 
What are the just powers of the letters 1 
What is accent 1— Is every word accented 1 
Can a word have more than one accent 1 
What four things distinguish the elegant speaker 1 

What is elocution 1— What does elocution require 1 ' 

What is emphasis 1 

What are pauses 1 and what is said of their duration 1 , . „ . 

What ten mflections 1--What is called the risini^ inflection t— What u caHed 
the falling inflection 1— How are these inflections exemplified 'i— Hdw uis 
-* they used in asking questions 1 
WhataittonsBl aad why A> they dflsgvt paiticmar rt4ciitl»1 



9M vnfirttxa GKAXUAML 

Wliat is a /T^re in grammar 1 ' 

How mai^ lunds of figures are there 1 

What is a figuv of etymology *? 

How many and what are the figures of etymology 1 

What is aphsresis 1— prosthesis 1— syncope I— ajiocope 7— pwa^joge t— 
disresis 1 — synieresisl -^tmesis ? 

What is a figure of syntax 1 

How many and what are the figures of syntax 1 ^ ^ 

What is ellipsis in grammar 1 Are sentences often elliptical *? 

How can there be an ellipsis of the article 1— the noun 1-— the adjective t— 
the pronoun '?— the verb *?— the participle 1— the adverb?— the conjunc- 
tion i— the preposition t — ^the interjection 1 — a clause 1 

What is pleonasm 1— and when is this figure allowable 1 

What Is syllepsis'?— enaUage 1— hypiprbaton 1— what is said ofhyperiMp 
tonl 

LK890N VIII.-HPI6UBM. 

What is a figure of rhetorici— What name have such figures 1 
Do ?^res o/ rhetoric often occur 1 — On what are they rounded 1 
How many and what are the principal figures of rhetoric 1 
What is a shnile 1 — a metaphor 1 — an allegoiy 1 — a metonymy 1 — synee- 
doche 1— hyperbole 7— vision 1— apostrophe l-^-personification 1— -eroteiii 1 
• ecphonesis 1— antithesis 1 — climax 1 — irony f 

LESSON IX. — VERSIFICATION. 

What is VersifiaUion ?— What is the quantity of a syllable 1 

How is quantity denominated 7 — How is it said to be proportioned 1 

On what does quantity depend 1 and what floonds are the mest 

lengthened 1 
What words are variable in quantity 1 and what syllables are fixedl 
What is rhyme 1— What is blank verse 7 

Of what does a lint of poetry consist 7 — Of jrhat does a jfint conmir 9 
What are the principal English feet 1 
What is an iambus 7 — a trochee 7 — 9n ana;4Bst'? — a dactyl 1 
How many kiijds of verse have #^e7 
What is scanning 7 

LFC3**!! X.— V^> iFfCATIOW. 

What syHaUes are air^p^sd In n rar..bic line 7 
What ara the eevcral meiisnres of 'iambic voeae 7 
What syllables are accented in a trochaic line 7 
What are tiie several meaanres.of trochaic vene7 
What syllables are accented in an anaptestic line 7 
What are the several measures of anapaestic verse 1 
What syllables are accented in a dactylic line 7 
What are the several measures of dac^lic verse 1 
' [Now parse the nine lessons of the Ninth Chapter; exphining 
thing of which the teacher may demand an explanation.) 

BXBRCISES IM PROSOBT. 



dr{When the pupil «an readily answer all the questiaiiui on Pnaedf, 

ft^ appKthe nilee ' "' 

_re rigntly inserted 
what IS reqused.] 



9- aipph*-the rales of punctiiation to any eompoeitioh in which the poiiili 
are rigbtly inserted, he should loriU out the foUowing ezenoMe, ^uppljfVDg 



EXERCISE L— PUNCTUATION. 

Cupy the following untences^ and tnseri the comma where w tt 
requisUe, 

Examples under Rule 1. 
The dogmatist's assurance is paramount to argument 
The whole course of his argumentation comes to nothitg. 
The fieidmouse t)uilds her garner under ground. 
Exc. The first principles of almost ail sciences are few. 
What he gave lue to publish was but a small part. 
To remain insensible to such provocation is apathy. 
Minds ashamed of poverty would be proud of affluence. 

Under Ruk2. 
I was eyes to the blind and feet was I to the lame. 
They are gone but the remembrance of them is sweet 
He has passed it is likely through varieties of fortune. 
The mind though free has a governor within itself 
They I doubt not oppose the bill on public principles. 
Be silent be grateful and adore. 

He is an adept in language who always speaks die truth. 
The race is not to the swift nor the battle to the strong. 
Exe. 1. He that has far to go should not hurry. 
Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he opposed. 
Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no share. 
Exc. 2. A good name is better than precious ointment 
Thinkest thou that duty shall have dread to speak 1 
The spleen is seldom felt where Flora reigns. 

Under RuUZ, 
The city army court espouse my cause. 
Wars pestilences and diseases are terrible instructers. 
Walk daily in a pleasant airy and umbrageous garden. 
Wit spirits faculties but make it worse. 
Men wives and children stare cry out and run. 

Under Rule 4. 
Hope and fear are essentials in religion. 
Praise and adoration are perfective of our souls. 
We know bodies and their properties most perfectly. % 

Satisfy yourselves with what is rational and attainable. 
Exc. 1. God will rather look to the inward motions of the mind 

than to the outward form of the body. 
Gentleness is unassuming in opinion and temperate in zeal« 
Exc. 2. He has experienced prosperity and adversity. 
All sin essentially is and must be mortal 



Eocc 3. One penoa is chosen chairman oir moftisallB^ 

Duration or time is measured by motion. 
The goTemor or vk&toy is chosen annaally. 
Exe, 4. Reflection reason still the ties improve. 
His neat plain parlour \^aBts our mpd^iDi ^le. 

Under Rule 5, 

I inquired and rejected consulted and deliberated. ^ 
Seed-time and harvest cold and heat summer and winter day 
and night shall not cease. 

EXERCISE IL— PUNCTUATION. 

Ccpy thefdlomng sentences, and insert the comma where U u 
requmU. 

Under Ride 6. 

The night being dark they did not proceed, 

There being no other coach we had no alteraatiT^ 

Remember my son that human life is the jourmey of ^ 4^7. 

All circumstances considered it seems rights 

He that overcometh t^ him will I give power. 

Vour land strangers devour it in ymt presence. 

Ah sinful nation a people laden with iniquity! 

With heads declined ye cedars homage pay ; 

Be smooth ye rocks ye rapid floods ^v^ way 1 

UnderRvhJ. 

Now Philomel sweet songstress charms the night 

'Tis chanticleer the shepherd's clock announcing day^ 

The evening star love's harbinger appears. 

The queen of night fair Dian smiles serene. 

There is yet one man Micaiah the son of Imlah. 

Our whole company man by man ventured down. 

As a work of wit the Dunciad has few equals. 
Jn the same temple the resounding wood 
All vocal beings hymned their equal God. 

Ea:c 1. The last king of Rome was Tarquinius SuperbiUL 

Bossuet highly eulogizes Maria Theresa of Austria. ^ 

Exc, 2. For he went and dwelt by Ae brook Cheritfa. 

Remember the example of the patriarch Joseph. 

BiDc. 3. I wisdom dwell with prudence. • 

Ye fools be ye of an understanding heart 

I tell yoa that whidi you yourselves do know. 

Exc, 4 I crown thee king of intimate delighta. 

/ count the world a stranger for thy sake. 



And this makes friends sttdt miracles below. 
God has pronomiced it death to taste that tree. 
Grace makes the dare a freeman. 

Under Rule 8. 

Deaf with ihe noise I took my hasty flight 

Him piteous of his youth soft disengage. 

I played a while obedient to the fair. 

Love free as air spreads his light wings and flies. 

Then active still and unconfined his mind 

Explores the vast extent of ages past 

But there is yet a liberty unsung 

By poets and, by senators iihprai&ed. 
Exc I will marry a wife beautiful as the Houries. 
He was a man able to speak upon doubtful questions 
These are the persons anxious for the change. 
Are they men worth}'' of confidence and support ? 

Under Rtile 9. 

Poverty wants some things — avarice all things. 

Honesty has one face — ^flattery two. 

One king is too soft and easy — an other too fiery. 

Mankind's esteem they court — and he his own : 

Theirs the wild chase of false felicities ; 

His the conipos'd possession of the true. 

EXERCISE m.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the fidlowtng 'wUeneu^ amd inaeri M0 €0iaiA ^toAeM it <f 
repgisiie. 

Under Ride f 0. 

My desire is to live m peace. 

The great difficulty was to compel &em to pay their debts. 

To strengthen our virtue God bids us trust in him. 

I made no iMurgain with yon to live always drudging. 

To sum up all her tongue confessed the shrew. 

To proceed my ^>wn adventure was still more laughable. 
We come not wi& design of wasteful prey 
To drive the country force the swains away. 

Under Rnkll. 

Having given this answer he departed. 
JBome sunk to leasts find pleasure end in pain. 
Eased of her load subjection grow^ more light 
■19^ik still ir^tm neafer nansr iseeming near. 
He lies full low gored with wounds-wd 
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Kind 18 fell Lacifor compared to dieee 
Man considered in himself is helpless and wretched. 
Like scattered down by howling Eurus blown. 
He with wide nostrils snorting skims the wave. 
Youth is properly speaking introductory to manhood. 
Exc. He kept his eye fixed on the country before him. 
They have meir part assigned them to act. 
Years will not repair the injuries done by him. 

Under RuU 12. 

Yes we both were philosophers. 

However providence saw m tc cross our design. 

Besides I know that the eye of the public is upon me. 

The fact certainly is much otherwise. 

For nothing surely can be more inconsistent 

Under Rule 13. 
Foi: in such retirement the soul is strengthened. 
It Engages our desires ; and in some degree satisfies them. 
But of every Christian virtue piety is an essential part 
The EnglisQ verb is variable ; as love lovest kvts. 

Under Rvh 14. 
In a word charity is the soul of social life. 
By the bowstring I can repress violence and fraud. 
Some by being too artful forfeit the reputation of probity. 
With regard to morality I was not indifferent 

Under RuU 15. 
Lo earth receives him from the bending skies I 
Behold I am against thee O inhabitant of the valley I 

Under Rule 16. 
I would never consent never never never. - 
His teeth did chatter chatter chatter still 
Come come come come — ^to bed to bed to bed. 

Under Rule 17. 
He cried < Cause every man to go out from me' 
^ Alnict' said he 'remember what thou hast seen.' 
Lanswered < Mock not thy servant who is but a worm beiQi« 
thee.' 

EXERCISE IV.— PUNCTUATION. 
1. Cepj^ the foUowing $entencesj and intert the comma and ilk 
• SBMiGOLON where they are requisite. 
Under Rule 1. 
' Man IS weak* answered his companion 'kaowledge it mom 
, than equtvaleat to force.' 



Tn jttdg» figktly of ^e preseiit we nrnt oppoM ll fo Hie pM 
for all Jndgmeat is comparative and of the fature no^ng 
can be known. 

^ Oontent is natural wealth' says Socxates to which I shall a<U 
' luxury is artificial poverty.' 

Converse and love mankind might strongly draw 
When love was liberty and nature law. 

Be wise te-day 'tis madness to defer. 

Th» present ali their care the future his. 

Wit makes an enterpriser sense a man. 

Ask thought for joy grow rich and hoard wiAin. 

Song soothes our pains and age has pains to soothe. 

Here an enemy encounters there a nval supplants him. 

Our answer to their reasons is No to their scoffs nothing 

Under RuU 3. 
fn Latin there are six cases namely the nominative the genitive 

the dative the accusative the vocative and die ablative. 
Most English nouns form the plural by adding $ as hoy boyt 

nation nafiotu Idng kings bay bays. 
Bodies are such as are endued with a vegetable soul as plante 

a sensitive soul as aninuds or a lational soul as the bo4y <tf 



% Copy thefoUowmg setUences^ and insert the comma^ the semieoUm^ 
and the colon where they are regvisiU. 

Under Rule L 
Death wounds to cure we fall we rise we reign. 
Bliivf-^tiiere is none but unprecarioos bltss^ 
That is the gem sell all and purchaae chat 
Beware of usurpation God is the judge of all. 

Under Ride 2, 

I have the world here before me I will ceviewit ai; leisure 
surely happiness is somewhere to be found. 

A melancholy enthusiast courts persecution and when he can- 
not obtain it afRiets himself w^ absurd penances tat 4m 
hoboess.of St. Paid consisted in the eimplieity of a pknis 

Obeer^^fs awful portrait and admire 
Nor stop at wonder imitate and live. 

UadvMnk^ 
BoOk ia oar IiM«i ii if i Bl i oM « Waleli'Md pnqri* 



tt4 . ^wCTiflU niNiimiiii 

He di^ pmjmg for his peneoiikaB ^ F«(di^ fcoiip^r^ them th€jr 

know not what, th^y do," • 

On his cane was inscribed this motto ^' Fesiina lenicP. . 

8. ChpifthefoUomng serUences^and insert the comma^the semkoUmf 
the colon^ and the period where they are requisite. 

Under Rtde 1., 

Then appeared the sea and the dry land the mountains rose 
and the rivers flowed the sun ana moon began their course 
in the skies herbs and plants clothed the ground the air the 
earth and the waters were stored with their respective inhabi- 
tants'at last man was made in the im^^e -of God 

In general those parents have most reverence who most deserve 
it for he that lives well cannot be despised 

Under Rule 2. 
Civil accomplishments frequently give rise to fame but a dis- 
tinction is to be made between fame and true honour the 
statesman the orator or the poet may be famous while y«4 
the man himself is far from being honoured 

Under Rtde Z. 

Glass was invented in Eng by Benalt a monk A D 664 
The Roman Era U C commenced A C 1753 years 
Here is the Literary Life of S T Coleridge Esq 

EXERCISE v.— PUNCTUATION. 

1. Copy the foUomng .senteTtces, and insert the dash, and tuck 
other poijUs as are necessary. 

Under Rtde 1. 
Ton say famous very often and I don't know exactly what it 

means a famous uniform famous doings What does famous 

mean 
O why famous means Now don't you know what^ffun» means 

It nieans It is a word that people say It is the fashion to say 

itit means it means ^omi^tts. 

Under Rule 2. 
Bitt fSm life is not all there is there is full surely an other 
state abiding us And if there is what is thy prospect O re« 
morseless obdurate Thou shalt hear it would be thy wisdom 
to think thou now hearest the sound of that trump^ which 
shall awake the dead Return yet return to the Father of 
mercies and live 

The future pleases Why The present pains 
But thitt^i A 86Gi6t jes "Which all iiMA «iipi|& -^if - 



PIttliODT,— 1 

% 

^ C^py the fittmemg seniences, and insert the not« op vmsBLBO 
OATioN, and suck oiher points as are necessary. 

Under Rule 1. 
Does iMUHre bear a tyifitnt's lureAst 

Is she the friend of stem control ' 
Wears she the despot's purple vest. 
Or fetters she the free-born soul 
Why should a man whose blood is warm within 
Sit bke his grandsire cut in alabaster 
Who art thou courteous stranger and from whence 
Why roam thy steps to Ihis abandoned dale 

Under Ride 2. 

'Who bid the stork Columbus-like explore 
Heavens not his own and worlds unknown before 
Who calls the council states the certain day 
Who forms the phalanx and who points the way 

Under RuU 3. 

Ask of thy mother Earth why oaks are made 
Taller and stronger than the weeds they shade 
They asked me who I was and whither I was gomg 

8. Copy the followtfig sentences, and insert the None or xiclaiu- 
TioN) and such other points as are necessary. 

Under Rtde 1. 
Alas how is that nigged heart forlorn 
Behold the victor ^^anquishM by the wonn 
Bliss sublunary bli^s proud words and vain 

Urhder Rule 2. 
O Popular Applause what heart of man 
Is proof against thy sweet seducing chaiiOS 
More than thy balm O Gilead heals the wound 

Under Rule 3. 

How often have I loitered o'er thy green 
Where humble J^appiness endeai'd each scene 
What black despair what horror fills his heart 

4. Copy the following sentences, and insert the parsnthesis, and 
swch other points as are njecessary. 

Under Rule 1. 
And all the question wrangle e'er so long 
b only tbkjk God has pb^ him wrong 



9M 

And ^viio viiM ff4 feiet^Ib wfta 1^^ 
Still louder ikm m wpids aball dare deay 

Under Rvk 2. 

Say was it virtue more dievgh Heflv^ lufer g»re ' 
Lamented Digby sunk tltee to the giaro 

. Where is that thrift that avarice of time 

glorious avariee thought of death inspires 

And oh the last last what can words express 
Thought reach the last last silence of a friend 

EXERCISE VI.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copp the following proboscuous sentences, and iiuert ike pamU 
wkkh they rehire. 

As one of them opened his sack he espied his mon^y 

They cried out the more exceedingly Crucify him 

The soldiers' counsel was to kill the prisoners 

Great injury these vermin mice and rats do in the field 

It is my son's coat an evil beast hath devouifed him 

Peace of all worldly blessings is the most valuable 

By this time the very foundation was removed 

The only words he uttered were I am a Roman citizen 

SMftia dlstr€ii ^ther feh or feared gnaws like a worm 

How then must I determine Have I no interest If I have not I 

am stationed here to no .purpose Haaris 
In the fire the destruction was so swift sudden vast and miser^ 

able as to have no parallel in story 
Dionysius the tyrant c^ Sicily was far from being happy 

1 ask now Yerres what thou hast to advanccL 
Excess began and sloth sustains the trade 
Fame can never reconcile a man to a death bed 
They that sail on the sea tell of the danger 

Be cfoers of the word and not hearers only 

The storms of wint'ty time will quickly pass 

Here hope that sn^iling ai^el stands 

Disguise I see thou art a wickedness 

There are no tricks in plain £^nd simple faith 

True love strikes root in reason passion's foe 

Two gods divide them all Pleasure and Grain 

[ am satisfied My son has done his duty 

Remember Almet the vision which thou hast seen 

I beheld an enclosure beautiful as the gardens of pamdise 

The knowledge which I have received I will communicate 

But I am not yet hapny and therefore i despair 

Wretched mortals said I te wtetpwpose mm yoo tecf 



Bad as the world is mspect is almiys paid to yiiltte 

In a word he views men in the clear sunshine of ehavHy 

This being the case I am astonished and amazed 

The»e men apjmMiehed him and saluted him king 

Excellent and obliging sages these undoubtedly 

Yet at the same time the num himself undergoes a dnng e 

One constant effect of idleness is to nourish the passions 

You heroes regard nothing but glory 

Take care lest while you strive to reach the fop you fell 

Proud and presumptuous they can brook no exposition 

Nay some awe of rehgion may still subsist 

Then said he Lo I come to do thy will O God 

As for me behold I am in your hcmd 

Now I Paul myself beseech you 

He who lives always in public cannot live to his own soul 

whereas he who retires remains calm 
Therefore behold I even I will utterly forget you 
This text speaks only of those to whom it speaks 
Yea he warmeth himself and saith Aha I am warm 
King Agrippa believest thou the prophets 

EXERCISE VII.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copp thefoUomng fs^omjscugus sentences^ atuL inurt ihc g^ini^^ 

which they require. 

To whom can riches gii^ reputie or trust 
Content or pleasure but the good and just 
1*0 him no high no low no great no small 
He fills he bounds connects and equals all 
Reason's whole pleasure all the joys of sense 
Lie in three words health peace and competence 
Not so for once indulged they sweep the main 
Deaf to the call or hearing hear in vain 
Say will the falcon stooping from above 
Smit with her varymg plumage spare the dove 
Throw Egypt's by and offer in its stead 
Offer the crown on Berenice's head 
Falsely luxurious will not man awake 
And springing from the bed of -sloth enjoy 
The cool dhe fragrant and the silent hour 
Yet thus it is nor otherwise can be 
So far from aught romantic what I sing 
Thyself first know then love a self there is 
Of virtue fond that kindles at her charms 
How far that-little candle throws his beams 
So shines a goiKi deed in a naughty world 
Yoa have too much respeet upim ihe wodd 

22* 



They lose it dttt i» \mf it with mudi cwt 

How qMM^ things by aeason seaton'd are 

To their nght pfiuae and true perfection 

Canst thou descend from converse with the 

And seize thy bt^tbefs Ihroat for what a clod 

In two sia^t precepts all your basiaeoB lies 

Would y^Hi be great be vmium and he wise 

But sometimes virtue starves while vice is led 

What th^ is the reward of virtue bread 

A life all tua^buience and noise may seem 

To him that leads it wise and to be pfais'd , 

But wisdom is a pearl with most success 

Sought in still waters and beneath dear dciei 

All but the swellings of the softened heart 

That wak^n 1901 disturb the tranquil mind 

Inspiring God who boundless spirit all 

And unremitting energy pervades 

Adjusts sustains and agitates the whole 

Ye ladies f«r ^diff 'rent in vour cause 

I should deserve to foF|eit aU applause 

Whatever shocks or gives the least offence 

To virtue delicairr truth or sense 

Try the criterion His a faithful guide 

Ifor has nor can have Scripture on its rfde 

EXERCISE VilL^-SCANNINO. 

Divide ihefoilomng verses into the feet which conpou iheM^ 1 
distinguish by marks th^ long and the short sylMle^ 

DBrrr. 

AlonS thou sitst above the everlasting bills, 
And all immensity of space thy presence fills ; 

For thou alone art God — as God thy saints adore thee ; 

Jehovah is thy name — ^they hav^e no gods before thee. 

HEALTH. 

Up the dewy mountain, Heahh is bounding lightly ; 

On her brows a garland, twin'd with richest posies : 
Gay is she, elate with hope, and smiling sprightly j 

Redder is her cheek, and sweeter, than &ie rose 19. 

IMPENITENCE. 

The impenitent smnor whom 'mercy empoweBs, 
Dishonours that gctodness which seeks to iieslore; 

0LS the sands of the de a srt are watei'd by ahoiranp^ 
Yet barren andj" " • . - 



Holy and pure are the pleasurea of pie^, ' 
Drawn from the foantain of iBeiey4tnd love ; 

Endl^ exhaustleat, exempt from aatiety, 
Rising unearthly, and soaring abore. 



.A SQUUE. 

The bolt that strikes the tow'ring cedar dead, 
Oft passes bannless o'er the hnzAh head. 

AN OTHER. 

Yet to their gen'ral's voice they soon obey'd 

Innumerable. As when the potent rod 

Of Amram's son, in Egypt's evil day, 

Wav'd round the coast, up call'd a pitchy idoud 

Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind^ 

That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 

Like night, and daiken'd all the land of 'Stile. — MiUm^ 

ELEGIAC arrAivzA. 

Thy name is dear— ^'tis virtue balm'd in love ^ : 
Yet e'en thy name a pensive sadness brings . 
Ah I wo the ^iay, our nearts were doom'd to jjjNnnre, 
That fondest love but points auction's stings 1 

OWPID. 

Zephyrs, moving bland, and breathing fmgrant 
W ith the sweetest odours of the spring, 

O'er the winged boy, a thoughtless vagrant, 
Slumb'ring in the grove, their perfumes iiing. 

nniNB POWER. 

When the winds o^er Gennesaret roat'd, 
• And the billows tremendously rose, 
The Saviour but utter'd the word, 
Tl^y wexe hush'd to the calmest repo3e< 

WYTTATION. 

Come from the mount of the leopard, spous6| 

Come from the den of the lion ; 
Come to the tent of thy shepherd, spouse. 

Come to the mountain of Zion. 

ADMONrriON. 

In thd days of thy youth, 

Remember thy God : 
O t forsake not his tmth^ 

Incur not Wsowdl' • 



COKHXNBlCnCHf. 

Goostant and duteous, 

Me^ 98 the dorre, 
How art ^ou beaateoas. 

Doughter of i#ve I 

EDWIN, AN ODK 

L SniOPRB. 

Led bv the pow*? of song, and nature's hrre^ 
Whicn raise the soul all vulgar themes abovc^ 
The mountain grove 
Would Edwin rove, 
In pensive mood alone ; 
And seek the woody dell, 
Where noontide shadows fe^ 
Cheering, 
Vfeering, 
MoVd hy the zeph3rr's swell. 
Here nurs'd he thoughts to genius only known. 
When nought was heard around 
But sooth'd the rest profound 
Of rural beauty (m her mountain thtone. 
N<Jt less he lov'd (rude nature's child)' 
The elemental conflict wild ; * 
When, fold on fold, above was piPd 
The watery swathe, careering on the wind. 
Such scenes he saw 
With solemn awe. 
As in the presence of th* Eternal mind. 
Eix'd he gaz'd, 
Tranc'd and raised. 
Sublimely rapt in awful pleasure undefined. 

n. ANTISmtOPHE. 

Reckless of dainty joys, he finds delight 
Where feebler souls but tremble #ith affright 
IjO ! now, within the. deep ravine, 
A black impending cloud 
Infolds him in its shroud ; 
And dark and darker glooms the scene. 
Through the thicket streaming, 
Lightnings now are gleaming, 
Thunders rolling dread. 
Shake the mountain's head ; 
Nature's war 

Echoes far, ' . 

O'er ether teHMi. 
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That flash 
The ash 
Has scath'd and torn U 
Now it rages : 
Oaksofa^es, 
Wridiing in the furious blast, 
Wide their leafy honours cast ; 
Their gnarled arms do force to force oppose : 
Heep iodted in tho cieric'd rock, 
The sturdy trunk sustains the shock, 
Like dauntless hiNro firm against aseailiag ^as. 

IIL SPCKPS. 

*0 Thou who sits above these vapours dens^ 
And ruPst the storm by thine omnipotence I 
Making the collied cloud thy car, 
Coursing the winds, thou rid'st afar, 
Thv blessings to dispense. 
The early and the latter rain. 
Which fertilize the dusty plain, 

Thy bounteous goodness pours. 
Dumb be the atheist tongue abhorr'd 1 
All nature owns thee,^yereign Lordl 

And works thy gracious will ; 
At thy command the tempest roais, 
At thy command is sttU. 
Thy mercy o'er this scene subHme prestfiesi 
'Tis mercy forms the veil that hides 
The ardent solar beam ', 
While, from the volleyed breast of heaven^ 
Transient gleams of dazzling light, 
Flashing on the balls of sight, 
Make darkness darker seem. 
Thou moVst the quick and sulphurous leven-r 
The tempest-driven 
' Cloud is riven ; 

And the thirsty mountain side 
Drinks gladly of the gushing tide/ 
80 breathed young Edwin, when the summer shpwer 
From out that dark o*erchamb'ring cloud. 
With lis^htninsr flash and thunder loud 
Burst in wild grandeur o'er his solitary bower.— aA«<il»f. 
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KEY 

I 

TO TBS 

EXAMPLES OF FALSE CONSTRUCTION 
DESiaNED FOR ORAL EXERCISES, 

UMDBH 
THE RULES OF SYNTAX AND THE VOTES. 



t^ [Tdb examnlM of False Syntax here explidiMd, ahonld be corraeled 
traliy by the pajMl, according to the forimiieB given tuder the nilee; and 
the IbllowiDg corrections may aAerwanIs be iiMd as examples fiv pafsinr 
If I ^ 



RULE L-'ARTIQLES. 
Afate 1. 

Thb b a hard saying. 

An humble heart shall find frvoar. 

Passing from an earthly to a heavenly diademk 

Few have the hajpjpiness of living with such a one. 

She evinced a unirorm adherence to the truth. 

An hospital is an asylum for the sick. 

This is truly a wonderful inventbn. 

He is a younger man than we supposed. 

A humorsome child is never long pleased. 

A careless man is unfit for an hostler. 

Avoid rude sports ; an eye is soon lost, or a bone brokMi. 
As the droD of the bucket, and the dost of the babmce. 
Not a wont was uttered, nor a sign given. 
I despise not the doer, but the deal. 

NoUZ. 

What is the diflerence between the old and the new method t 

The sixth and the tenth have a close fmemblance. 

Is Paris on tlie right hand, or the \e&1 

Does Peniiaia the Atlantic, or the Pacific ooeani 

He was uinuenced both by a just and a generous prindptai 

The book was read by the oldT and tfie young. 

I have both the large and the small grammar. 

Are both the north and Ifts sooth line raenarsd 1 

Are the north line and the south both measured 1 

Are both the north and the south lines measured^ 

An both the north lines and th4 south measoredl 



b Ihe north uici loiith line measuied t 

Aie the two north and loutb lines both measuied 1 

A great and good man looJu beyond time. 

Tl^y made but a watk and ineffectual reeistance. 

The Allegany and Munonffahela nvers fonn the Ohio. 

I J^joice that there is an oUier and better world. 

yVere God to raise up an other such man as Moaes. 

The light and worthless kernels wiU float 

NoUb. 

Cleon was an other sort of man. 
Then is a species of animal called seal 
Let us wait in ]»tience and quietness. 
The cont«0iplative mind delights ia silenee^ 
Arithmetic is a branch of mathematics. 
Yon will never have an oUier sueh chaaoe. 
I expected some such answer. 
And I p o w cn t e d this way unto dettih. 

1^6. 

He is entitled to the appellation of gentleman. / 

Crcmiwell assumed the title of Protector. 

Her father is hoinoared with the title of Earl. 

The chief magistrate is styled President. 

The highest title in the state is that of Grovemor. 

NoU 7. 
He is a better vnriter than reader. 
He was an abler mathematician than linguist 
I should rather have an orange than an fi^pple. 

NoU8. 

Tht words (or Oijoae words) which are signs of complex ideM, w HMt li 

be misundentood. 
The carriages which were formerly in use, were-vefj elmnsy. 
The place m not mentioned by Uu geographess who wrote at that Uma. 

NoU 9. 

Means are alwi^ necessary to tiu accomplishing of ends. 

By the seeing of the eye, and the hearing of the ear, learn wlMlonb 

In tht keeping of his commandments, there is great fifwaid. 

For tht revealing of a secret, there is no remedy; 

Have you no repugnance to tht torturing of animals 1 

NoU 10. 

By breaking the law, you dishonour the lawgiver. 
An argument so weak is not worth mentioning. 
In lemnff ^ on hope, we let all go. 
Av^ talkinff too much of your ancestors. 
T^ euekoo leepa repeating her unvaried notes. 
Forbear boasting of what you can do. 

EULE n.— NOMINATIVES. 

Ht that is studious, will iinprove. 
71Uy that seek ^viidom, win be wise. 
8he and / art df the same age. 



Toa wn two or dine yean older tfuttiie. 

Are not John and thmi coubids 1 

I can write aa hondaomefy aa thou. 

Nobody aakl to but ht. 

ir^ doat thoa think waa there 1 

Who broke thiialatel L 

We are alone ; here'a none bat ihmi and I. 

Them that honour me, I will honour; and f^ that deapiae ]tie,abdlte 

lightly eflteemed.-— 1 Sam, B. 30. 
Ha uho in that inatance waa deceived, ia a man of aotmd Jtid|;«tt0nt 

RULE ra.— APPOSITION. 

The book ia a pfeaent from my brethin' Riehard, hSm that kefp« 1^ 

bookatove. 
I am going to aee my frienda m the eoontry, Iftaai ^lat w» mUL at ^ , 

wrry. 
Thia^dreaa waa made by Cathame^ the mliyiiar, htr that we aaw «k 



worky 
^ennia, i(the 



Pennia, i(the gaidener, he that gave OM tha ttdipi, 1mm 
piony. 

Reaolve me, why the cottager and king, 
\He whom aea-aever'd realma ob^, andAa 
Who ateala bia whole dominion from the waatai 
Repelling winter blasts with mud and straw, 
Diaquietod alike, draw sigh for sigb.^ Y^nnv* 



\Rei 
We 



RULE IV.--ADJECnVES. 

NaUU 

Thhiea of Out sort ar^ easily ttMianrtodd 

Who oroke ihote tonga 1 . 

Where did I drop the»e scissors ** 

Itoriag out IftoMiMta. 

Extinguish (bow embers. 

1 disreg^ the» mtnutMk .* 

That find of ij»|uriea we need net ftar. 

What waa the height of Ihal gnllowa which Haman areetod 1 

► NoU % 

We rode abovtljHi fn«2«a aa hour. 

*ria for a thousand p m ni s. 

Mow deep is the water 1 AbovtaixjftAoaia* 

The lot ia twenty-five/M^ vyide. 

I have bought eight loads of wood. 

NoU3. ^ 

Industry is one mean* of obtaining competenisa. 

Scholaaticua sought opportunities to display hia iMzning i and, faf 0m 

means, rendered himself ridiculous. « 

Caled waa remarkable for ))ia modesty, docilibr, and wgimvUsji and, kf 

AcM meana, he acquired both knowiadga aaa ^ma. 

* 2«irfs4L 

He ehoaa the IM of theae three. 
MasTllablea are often accented on iheJlrH atflsMe. 
Whka aie the two moat lemackabie ia^UMnea in UMiv^lfll 



KEY TO FALSE SYNTAX t65 

NoU 5. 

The Scriptures arc more valuable than any other writing. ^ 

The Russian empire is more extensive than any oHier government in the 

^orld. 
Israel loved Joseph more than all his oOur children, because he was the son 

of his old age. 

NoU 6, 

Of all ill habits idleness is the most incorrigible. 

Eve was the fairest of toonun. 

Hope is the most constant of all the passions. 

Nour 

That opinion is too getural (or eommon) to be easily corrected. 

Virtue con&rs the greatest (or higluat) dignity upon man. ■ 

The tongue is hke a race-horse : the less weight it carries, this faster H 

runs. 
A hefUthier (or mpreluaUhy) place cannot be found. 
The'best aau the wisest men often meet with discouragemextts. 

NoU^ • 

He showed us an easier and more agreeable way. 
This was the plainest and most conmnci/ig^argument. 
Some of the wisest znHmost mxxUrale of the senators. 
This is an ancient and honourable fraternity. 
There vice shall meet a fatal and irrevocable doom. 

Noti 9, 

He is an industrious young man. 

She has an elegant new house. 

Thc^r«^ two classes have read. 

The two oldest sons have remov^ to the westwaid. 

l^gland had not seen an other suck king. 

NoU 10. 

Sha i^ads well and writes neatly. 

He was extremely prodigal. 

They went, conformably to their engagement. 

He ipeaks yeiy JluenUy, and reasons justly. 

The oeepest streams run the most silently. 

These appear to be finished the mast neatly. 

He was scarcely gone, when you arrived. 

I amexeeedingly sorry to hear of your misfoztimes. 

The work was uncommonly well executed. 

This is not so large a cargo as the last. . 

Thou knqwest how good a horse mine is. 

I cannot think so meanly of him. 

He acted much 7nor«ii7we/y than the others. 

N^e 11. 

1 bought mwse books at a very low price. 

Go and tell thsse boys to be still. 

I have several copies : thou art welcome to Uuist two. 

Which of those three men is the most useful 1 

NoU 13. 

Hope is as strone an incentive to action^ as fear: thai is the «atlcl(ttUMi of i 
Mo^ C/Us of evlL* 
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The poor wmt Mtne advantagai which the rich enjoj; hm we ehoiiU aol 
thoefine aocoimft ihete happy, and those miaerabie. 

Memory and forecast just Tetums engage, 

liud pointing back to youth, <&w on to age.— /\ip«. 

Let each of them be heard in hU tarn. 

On the LoidVday eveiy one of ua Chriatiana ktqn the Mhbath. 

Jit either of these men knownl 

No: neither of them Am any connexions here. 

Abto 14. . 

Did miy of the company atop to aarist youl 
Bm ate nz ; bal nofia of them will answer. 

NoU 15. 

Some Crimea are thought deserving ^ death. 

Rudeneaa of apeech Is very unbecoming io [or In] a gentlemaa. 

To eat with umta^ud hands waa disgusting to a Jew. 

Leave then uiy joys, unauiting to such age— or, 
Leave then thy joys, tiot sniti^ such an age^ 
To a fiesh comer, and resign the stage. 

RULE v.— PRONOUNS. 

Every one must judge of Ms own fedinga. 

Can any person, on hit entrance into the world, be. fully aecose thai h$ dnll 

dot M deceived 1 
He cannot aee one in proaper i t y, without envying hbn. 
I gave him oats, but he would not eat them, 

Rebecca took' goodly raiment, and put it on Jacob. « 

Tike up the tongs, and put them in their place. 
Let eacm eateem others better than himself. 
A peiaon mar make AcmM^f happy without lichea. 
Every man snould tiy to provide for himedf. 
The mind of man ahould not be left without something on which to cmpky 

tteenergiesi 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 

Aa uaelesa if i^ goes, as when U standa. — Cmtper. \ • 

. NoUl, 
Many wotd» darken speech. 
These praises he then seemed inclined to xetnct. 
These peo[de are all vay icnorant 
Asa's heart waa perfect wim the Lord. 
Who, in stead or gdng about doing good, are perpetually intent upon doiiif 

mischief 
Whom ye delivered up, and denied in the presence of Pontine PilatOw 
HHiom, when they had washed fur, they laid in an upper chamber. 
There are witnesses of the fact which I have mentioned. 
He is now sorry fiir what he said. 

The empr ess , approving these conditions, immediately ratified them. - 
Though thia incident i^pears improbable, yet I cannot doubt the aothaili 

veracity. 

iVoteS. 
lOtttfHi^yftudMr'sbfOther, else would I yepnwoAet-H)^ ^ 
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Ypu art my Other's brother, else would I leproye ^ou. 
Yaw weakness is excusable, bat your wickedness is not— or, 
Thf weakness is excusable, but thy wickedness is not 
Now, my son, I forgiTe thuj and fieety paidon ffty fault-^Wi . 
Now, my ami, I forghre you, and freely paidon your fiiolt 

You draw the inspiring breath of ancient song, 

Till nobly rises emulous your own—or, 

T%ou drawH the inspiring breath of ancient song, 

Till nobly rises emuums &y own. 

NoU3. 

This is the horse tskuh my fiither imported. 

Tbow are the birds whieh we call gregarkras. 

He hAs two brothers, one ofvjhom I am acquainted with. 

What was that ereature wfddi Job called leviathan 1 » 

Those who desire to be safe, should be careful to do that which is right 

A butterfly, who thought himself an accomplished traveller, hapj^ned l» 

light upon a bee-hive. 
Thae was a certain householder, who planted a vineyard. 

NoU 4. ' ' 

He instructed and fed the crowds ihai surrounded him. 

The court, which has great influence upon the public mannefs, eoghl to ho 

wry fflcemplary. 
The wild tribes ihai inhabit the wilderness, oontempfate the ocean wkh ao- 

tonishment, and gaze upon the stany hraveps wifh delight 

NoU 5. 

Judas (wfUeh is now an other name for treacheiy) betrayed his master with 

a kiss. ' 

He alluded to Phalaris, — wh»A is a name for all that is crud. 

NoU 6. 
Ho was the first tf^ entered. 
He was the drollest fellow tiiat I ever saw. 
Tirio ia flto same man ffuti we saw before. 
Who is she that comes clothed in a robe of greeni 
The wife and fortune that he gained, did not aid him. 
Men that toe avaricious, never have enough. / 

AXithatl have, is thine. 
Was it thou, or the wind, that shut the doorl 
Itvrasnotltfto^shutit 
Tlie babe that vras in the cradle, appeared to be heaKhy. 

Nour 

He is a man that knows what belongs to good manners, and Oiat wUI ajk 

do a dishonourable act . - 

The friend who was here, and who entertained us so much, will novor bo 

able to visit us again. 
The curiosities which he has brought home, and uhUh we ahaJI have tfao 

jdeasure of seeing, are said to be very rare. ^ 

NoUS. 

Observe them in the order in which they stand. 
We proceeded hnmediately to the place to whkh we were directed, ^ 
Hy companion remained a week m the state tn tofttcA I left him. 
The way in whkh I do it, is this. 
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Note 9. 

Remember the condition./h»?i which thou art rescned. 
I know of no rule by uhich it may bp dona 

He drew up a petition, in which he too freely represented his own manta. 
The hour is Kastcninf, in which whatever praise or censure I have anqiiiwdi 
w31 be remembered with equal indifference. 

NgU 10. 

Many will acknowledge the excellence of reltgioB, who cumot tell wheaein 
that txcdlcnce consists. 

Every difference of opinion is not a di/fcrCTic^ of principle. — Jefferson, Bet- 
ter: Not every difference of opinion is a diderence'of principle. 

Next to the knowledge of God, this khowUdge of ourselves seems most 
worthy of our endeavour. 

NoteV. 

TkoUf who hast thus condemned the act, art thyself the man tliat commit- 
ted it » 

There is in simplici^ a certain majesty ^ whidi is far above the quaintness ot 
wit. 

77um, who art a party concerned, hast no right to judge. 

It IS impossible for such men as thooe who are likely to get the a^mtntmenf, 
evet to determine this question. 

There are, in the empire of China, millions of peopUj whose support is de- 
rived tdixiost sntueiy from rice. 

Note 12. 

1 had no idea but that the story was true. 

The post-boy is not so weary.but that he can whistle. 

He bad no intimation but that the men were honest 

Noie 13, 

Some men are too ignorant to be humble; and without kumSUfy Uie» earn 

be no docility. 
Judas declared him innocent ; but innocent he could not be, had he in any 

respect deceived the disciples. 
Be accurate in all you say or do *, ibr accuracy is important in all the oont- 

cems of life. 
Every law supposes the transgressor to be wicked ; and indeed be is io» if 

the law is just 

RULE yi.— PRONOUNS. 

In youth, the multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as if it were l/tetr chief 

good. 
The council were not unanimous, and they separated without coming to any 

determination. 
The committee Wei'e divided in sentiment, and ih^y referred the buaness to 

the general meetiog. 
There happened to me army a very strange accident, which pat ihmn in 

great consternation. 
The enemy were not able to support the diarge, and ffuy dispeised and 

fled. 
The defendant's counsel had a difficult task imposed on them. 
The board of health publish tfieir proceedings. 
I saw all the species thus delivered from their scMcrows* 
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I WW the whole fpeeiee thus delivered from ii» icnawn. 
Tfak court is fiunous for the justice of its dedsiona. 
The eoDTentkm then resblvea Otc^^into a committee of the iN^ e. 
The crowd vn» so great that the judges with difficulty made their Wif 
through if. 

RULE Vn.— PRONOUNS. 

Tour levity and heedkasness, if iA^y continue, will prevent all aubstanliai 

improvement. 
Poverty and obscurity will cfipren him only, who esteems than op pr e ssive 
Good sense and refined policy are obvious to few, because they cannot be 

discovered but by a train of reflection. 
Avoid haughtiness of behaviour, and affectation of manners; thejf impfy a 

want of solid merit. 
If love and unity continue, they will make you partakers of one an other's 

joy. 
Suffer not jealousy and distrust to enter: (hey will destroy, hfce a canker, 

e^«7 gerna of friendship. 
Hatred and animosity are inconsistent with Christian charity ; guard, there- 
fore, against the slightest indulgence of them. 
Every man is entitled to liberty of conscience, and freedom of opuukm, tf 

he does not pervot them to the injury of others. 

RULE VIIL— PRONOUNS. 

Neither Sarah, Ann, nor Jane, hsj\ performed her tasL 

One or the other must relixuiuish hie daim. 

A man is not such a machine as a dock or a watch, which will move caafy 

tmUie moved. 
Rye or barley, when it ie scorched, may su^y the place of coffee. 
A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well as xeod U hk 

a description. 
Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any condition of lift; tot U mqf 

be thy own lot. 

RULE IX.— VERBS. 
We were dieappomted. 
She doTM not oppojie it 
His pulse ie too quick. 
Circumstances alter cases. 
He neede not trouble himself. 
Twenty-four pence are two shillings. 
On one^e were beantiftd meadows. 
He may pursue what studies he vleaee$. 
What hoe became of our cousins 1 
There were mere impostors than one. 
What eay his friends on this subject 1 
Thou knoweet the urgency of the case. 
What avaU ffood sentmiento with a bad lilbl 
Have those Dooks been eent to the school 1 
There ate many occasions for the exercise of patienee. 
What sounds hoe each of the vowels 1 
There vae a great number of spectators. 
There ie an iSundance of treatises on this easy scienae. 

While,-ever and anon, there^oZI 
Huge heaps of hoary moukler'd waUe-HV, 
WMe, ever and anon, there/o^ 
A heap of hoazy moulder'd walk. 
23* 
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He that trutts in the Lord, will never be without a friend. 

Errors that oHginaU in.ignorance, are generally excusable. 

Be ye not as the horse, or as &e mule, wfaieh /<«» no lUMjeistandiiig. 

Not one of the authors who menfion this incident, is entitled to cred^ 

The man and woman that trer» present, being atrongerQ to llia^ W(»dend 

•I his conduct. 
There necessarily ./o22aw from thence these pbin and unquestionably conae: 
quences. 

O thou, forever present in my way,/ 

Who all my motives and my toils ntrveyti — ar, 

O thou, forever present in my way, 

Who dost my motives and my toils sttney. 

Note 1. 

The derivation of these wonfs U uncertain. 

Four y^^rs' interest wa& demanded. 

One added to nineteen, makes twenty. 

The increase of orphans renders the addition necessary. 

The road to virtue and happiness is open to all. 

The ship, with all her crew, was lost. 

A rouna of vain and foolish pursuits, delights some folkf. 

Note 2. 

To obtain the praise of men, was their only object 
To steal and then deny it, is a double sin. 
To copy and claim the writings of others, is plagiarism. 
To live soberly, righteously, and piously, u^rdt^trod of all men. 
That it IS our duty to promote peauce and harmony among men^ ttdniitB itiiM 
dispute. 

Nelc^, 

The reproofs of instruction are the way of life. 
A diphthong is two vowels joined in one syllable. 
So great an affliction to him if ere his wicked sons. 
What are the latitude and longitude of that island 1 
He churlishly said to me, ' Who are you V 

Note 4. 

1. Familiar Style. « 

Was it thou that buHt that house 1 

That boy trriits very el^antly. 

Could not thou write without blotting thy book 1 

Dost not thou tJiink^ or ^ DonH thou think, it will rain to-dajt 

Does Ro^-H>r, DoiCt your cousin, intend to visit yoil 1 

That boy has torn my book. 

Was it thou that spread the hay 1 

Was it James or thou that Ut mm in 1 

He dares not say a word. » , 

Thou stood in my way and hindered me. 

2. Solemn Style. 

The Lord haih prepared his throne in the heavens; atifd his kinguom mUl 

over all. — Psalm, ciii. 19. 
rhou answeredst them^. Q Lord our God : thou wast a God that IbxgaTe* 

them, *.hough thou tookest vengeance of their inventions. 

* i'orgavest (as in PsaUn, xoix. 8.) appears to be wrong: because the rdb- 
tvtt fAof aad its nafeBoedent God are of the third person, and not of tba wwnnii 
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Then Ihou spuJcest^m vidoa to thy Holy One, and gaidsl-^Ftabn^ 
Jxxxix. 19. 

So then, it is not of him that ^cmetk^ nor of him Hhat runruih, hut of God 
t&at showeth mercy. — Rofn, ix. 16. 

NoU 5. 

New.York, Pifthmonth 3d, 1833. 
Dear friend, 

/ am sorry to hear of thy loss ; but I hope it may be retrieved. 
/ should be happy to render thee any assistance m my power. / shall 
eall to see thee to-morrow morning. • Accept assurances of my regard. 

A. B» . 

New-York, May 3d, P. M. 1®3. 
Deardr, 

/ have just received the kind note you fa.voured me with this 
morning; and / cannot forbear to express my gratitude to yon. On 
further information, /.find / have not lost so niuch as / at first sup^ 
posed ; and / bdieve / shall still be able to meet all my engagements, i 
fldiould, however, be happy to see you. Accept, dear sir, my most cordial 
thanks. C. D. 

Will martial flames forever fire thy mind, 
And toiU thou never be to Heaven resigned 1 

RULE X.— VERBS. 

The nobility were assured that he would not interpose. 

The committee hace attended to their appointment. 

Mankind were not united by tho^nds of civil society. 

The majority were disposed to adopt the measure. 

The peasantry go barefoot^ and the middle sort make me of woodm 

shoes. 
AU the world are spectators of your conduct. 
Blessed are the people that know the joyful sound. 

Note 1. 

The church has no power to inflict corporal punishments. 
The fleet was seen sailing up the channel. 
The meeting Jms establimed several salutary regulations. 
The regiment consists of a thousand men.- 
A detachment of two hundred men was immediately sent. 
Every auditory takes this in good part. 
In this business, the house of commons was of no weight 
Is the seriate considered as a separate body 1 
There w a flock of birds. 

.4o society is chargeable with the disapproved conduct of particular 
hers. 

RULE XI.— VERBS. 

rcmpemwe and eteteme preserw health* 
rinje and tide wait for no man. 
Myiove and afieetion towards thee remain unaltend. 
Wealth, honour, and happiness, /or«aA:e the indolent 
My flesh and my heart fail. ' 

In all his works, there are sprightliness and vigour. 
Elizabeth's meekness and humility were extraordinary. 
In nidty cdiiHst the security and wel&re of every sooety; . 
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Hi^ {ileMiireB and Inxurioiu liying Ug^ ntie^. 

Haeh do human pride and folly require comctioD. 

Our eonveraation and intexcoarae with the wwld are, in Mveral rMpedi^ Ml 
education for vice. 

Oocanonal release from toil, and indulgence of eaae, are what natOM de- 
mands, and virtue allows. 

What generonty, and what humanity, were then ditptayedt 

What thou desir'st, 
And what thou fearest, alike destroy all hope. 

, NoU 1. 
Wifdom, and not wealth, procurea esteem. 
Prudence, and not pomp, is the ba«8 of his fiune. 
Not lear, but labour ha9 avenxme him. 
The decency, and not the abstinence, make* the difference. 
Not her beauty, but her talents aUrad attention. 
It is her tslents, and not her beauty, that attrtuA attention. 
It is her beauty, and not her talents, that aUracU attention. 

NoWiL 
His constitution, as well as his fortune, rmuirea eaie. 
Their religion, as well as their manners, ww ridicyled. 
Every one, but thou, had been legally discharged. 
The buyer, as well as the seller, renders himse^liabli. 
All songsters, save the hooting owl, v>ere mute. 
None, but thou, O mighty pnnce! can avert the blow. 
Nothing, but frivolous amusements, pleases the indolent 
Cosar, as well as Cicero, uas admired for his eloquence. 

NoU 3. 

Each day, and each hoar, brings its portion of duty. 

Every house, and even every cottage, voas plundered, 

Evexy thought, every word, and every action, will be brought into judge- 
ment, whether it be good or evil. 

The time will come, when no oppressor, no unjust man, will be able l» 
screen AtmM^from punishment. 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride^ 
No.caVem'd hermit, rests selfHsatisfied. — Pope. 

NoU 4. 
In this affair, perteverance and dexterity were requisite. 
Town and country are equally agreeable to me. 
Sobriety ar,d humility lead to honour. 

The king, the loids, and the commons, compose the British pariiament 
The man and his whole family are dead. 
A mall house and a trifling annuity are still granted him. 

To profess, and to possess, are very different things. 

To do justlj(, to love mercy, and to walk hnm% with Ood, an date of 

universal obligation. 
To be round or square, to be solid or fluid, to be larse or small, and to bo 

moved swiftly or slowly, are all equally alien fh>m tEe natura of thoogfal. 



RULE XII.— VERBS. 

Jioseyet 
, flows iw^fy. 



Neither imprudence, credulity, nor vanity, ?uu ever besn tmpuisd to hSmu 
What the heart or' the imagixiation dictates, f 
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NflHJier atithoritjr nor analogy supports soeh an opinion. 

Either ability or inclination teas wanting. 

Redundant grass or heath affords abuncmnce to their catde. 

The returns of kindness are sweet; and there is neither honour, nor Thtae^ 

nor utility, in repelling them. 
The sense or diift of a proposition, often (Upends upon a single letter. 

NqU 1. 

Neither he nor you were there. 
Either the boys or I was in fittdt; ' . 

Neither he nor I intend to be present 
Neither the captain ner the sailors were Haved. 

Whether one person or more were concerned^ in the busiiMifl, does noty«l 
appear. 

Are they, or am I, expected to be there 1 

Neither is he, nor am I, capable of it 

Either he has been imprudent, or his associates hcxte been vindictiTe. 

Neither were their riches, nor was their influence great * 

NoU 3. 
VLjfcdher omj / were riding out 
The premiums were mven to George and me. 
Jane and I are invited. 
They ought to invite my sister and me. 
We 'dreamed a dream in one night, he OTid L 

NoU 4. 

To practise tale-bearing, or even to countenance it, is great injustice. 
T* wveaF«ecTClB, «r to betray one's friends, is contemptible peifidy, 

RULE XIII.— VERBS. 

i^oih he not leave the ninety and nine, and go into the mountains, and $$e^ 

that which is gone astray 1 
Jhd he not telt thee his ^uH, and entreat thee to forgive him 1 
If he understands the business, taid attends to it, wherein is he d&* 

ncient T 
The day is approaehingy and is hastening upon us, in which we must give 

an account of our stewanlship. 
If thou dost not turn unto the Lord, but dost forget him. who remeiQbeied 

thee in thy distress, great will be thy condemnation— or, better: If thou 

turn not unto the Lonl, but fjrget him who remembered thee in thy dia? 

tress, great will be thy condemnation. 
There are a fe#, who have kept their integrity to the Lord, and vM prefff 

his truth to all other enjoyments. 
This report was current yesterday, and U agrees with what we heard 

before. 
Virtue is generally prmsed^ and U would he generally practised ako, if 

we're wiufe: 

Note 1. 

He would have gone wilji. us, if we had invited him. 
They have ch&sen the part of honour and virtue. 
He soon began to be weary of having nothing to do. 
Somebody has broken my slate. « 

I saw him when he €tidnL ; 
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He had tniered into the ooiupinej. 

The Ameriean pknten roue cotton and not. 

The repoit iB/ounded on troth. 

I entmd the room and 9at down. 

Go and He down, my son. 

With raeh boolu, it will always be diffieolt to tmh eluUbnn to tmL 

EULE XIV.— PARTICIPLES. 
N<fU 1. 

By obaendne: tnxth, yon will conunand respect 

I could not, Tor my heart, forbear pi^ring him. 

I heard than discussing thn subject 

By consulting the best authors, he became learned. 

Here are rules, by observing which, you may avcnd enoir. 

Noi6 a. 

Their eonsent was necessary for the raiainff ^any supplies. 
Thus the saving oft. great nation devolved on a husbandman. 
It is an oven^aluing ^ourselves, to decide upon every thing. 
The teacher does not allow any calling ^ill names. 
•That burning of the capitol was a wanton outrage. 
May nothing binder our receiving qfao sreat a good. 
Mjr admitting ^the &ct will not affect Uie argiunent 
Cain's killing ^ his brother originated in envy. 

NoUZ, 

Cssar carried off the treasures, which his opponent had mi^^eted Is laAs 

vnthhim. 
It is dangerous to pia»f vrith edge tools. 
I intend to rttum in a few days. 

To w^ ruedUBdy—nfr^ NeedU8$ iufftring is neves' a doty. 
Nor is it wise to complain, 

I well remember to hoot toldjoa so— or, ifuU Itotdyoa so. 
. The doing t^good—ot. To do goody is a Christian's vocation. 
Piet^ is a eongkarU endeavour to live to God. It is on eaimttt derin to dolui 
will, and not our own. 

NoUi, 

There is no hltrm in toanuaCa knowing about these things. 
They did not j^ve notice of the jmpWa leaving. 
The nm, dartme his beams through my window, awoke in& 
The maturity of the sago tree is known by the leaves' being eovmred with a 
ddicate wlnte powder. 

Saifing up the river, you maiif au tiie whole town. 

Being conscbus of guilt, mm tremble at deaih^^citt Cbnaeimcsnsst of gnlit 

renoere death <erri6^. 
By yidding to temptation, we aaer^ce ovur peace. 
In hmn^ our enemies, we ehed no man's blood. 
By teaching the young, we prepare them for usefulneak 

Noue. 

A nail ^ell drioen will support a great wdjght 

See here a hundred sentences etoien fixxm n^ wnrkt * 
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I found the water cnliiely^jMn, Mid the pHoher broknu 
-^mkgj^rmkmhj my fioends, I had no other reaouioe. 

Nour 

IHI by beibariftn deluges overflowed. 

Like the lustre of diunonds 9tt in sold. 

A beam etherial, sullied and absorb d. 

With poweiksB wings around them wrapped. 

Eriur ieorneti from preaching, is hdd as sacred troth. 

RULE XV.^ADVERBS. 

NoU 1. 
Tbi work wtB luser U completed. 
We whmdd ahpayt prtfer our duty to our pleasura. 
It is impossiUe to U emUnmSy at work. 
He bthioed imperHnenUy to his master. 
The heavenly bodies are perpehuUfy in motaim. 
He ibund h^ wd onfy huty\ but eua pleased and happj. 

NoU% 
Give him an eartp and deeiaiTe answer. 
When a substantive is put dbetHnOe, 
Such expressions sound harth. 
Such events are of rare {or ur\freipuni) oocurreDOe. 
Velvet feds very mnooth. 

Bring him Att^ to me. 
Idiidlgoi&iAeraffainiaaftwdayB. * 
WhiOur are they aU riding in so great hastel 

JBetwe it appears that the statement is inoonvet 
Thenee arose the nusanderstanding. 
Do you know i0ft«nce it proceeds 1 

NoU 5. 
Toa nee that nci many are required. 
I knew iAot theiT had heard of his misfintunei. 
He femarked, mat tfane was valuable. 

NoU 6. 

Know now, whether this tf thy son's coat orfwCi 
Whether he is in &ult or not, I cannot teH 
I will ascertain whether it is so orno<. 

NoUl. 

I will by no means entertain a spy. 

Nobody «ver invented or discovered oiiy tUng, in oiqf wmy to be con^and 

with this. 
Be honest, and take no shape or semblance of disguise. 
I did not like eWur his temper or his princess. 
Nothing over can justify ingratitude. 

EULB XVI.— CONJUNCTIONS. 
NaUl. 

Be has made attentions In the work, and additions to U* 
He is more bold lAon ^ cofRfNintoR, but not so wise, 
ttnoeritf » M vidvabk Of ibieisMs^ wd evm n^ 
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I always have been, and I always sliall be, of this o^tniioM. 

What IS now kept secret, shall be hereafter displayed and i^fim fal the dear 

est Ught. 
We |)ervert Uie noble faculty of speech, when we «se it to dtfanu or to dia* 

quiet our neighbours. 
Be more auiious to acquire knowledge, than to shovo it. 
The court of chancery frequently mitigates and disarm't the ecmmsm 

law. 

NcUQ. 

We were apprehensive that some accident had happened. 

I do not deny tfuU he has merit 

Are you afiraui that he will forget youl 

These paths and bowers, doubt not that our joint faBadi. 
Win ke^ from wilderness. 

NoUZ. ' 

it was no other Uum his own fiither. 

Have you no further proof £Aan this 1 

I expected scmiething more than this. 

He no sooner retires than his heart burns with derotion. 

Sttch4iterary filching is nothing else than robbery. 

NoU 4. 

Ndther despise nor oppose what you do not understand. 

He would neither do it himself nor let me do it 

The majesty of good things is such, that the eoftfines of them tM nv- 

erend. 
Whether he intends to do S9 or not^ I cannot telL 
Send me such articles only, aa are adapted to this market » 
£S9 &r as I am able to judge, fbt book » well written. 
No errors are so trivial aanotto deserve correction. 
It wilKnettAer improve the mind, nor delight the ftney. 
The one is as deserving as the other. 

Th^re is no condition so secure that it cannot admit of change. 
Do yon think this is as good as that 1 
The relations are so obscure that they require mutn thought 
None is so fierce as to dare stir him up. 
There was no man so sanguine as not to apprehend some iB c on m 

quence. * 

I must be so candy! as to own that I do not understand it 
The book is not so well printed as it ought to be. 

As stilt he sat as those who wait, 
Till judgement speak the doom of fiite. 

KCTLB XVn.— PREPOSmCHtfa 

Noieh 
She finds a difficulty in fixinc her mind. 
This aiTabr did not fall under his cognizance* 
He was accused ^betraying his trust. 
There was no water, and he died ^tfafast 
I have no occasionybr Ins services. 
You ma^r safely confide in him. 
I entertain no prejudice agaiinst him. 
You may pcly on what I tell you. 
Vlrtne aad VIM difieir ^R^Oily/i'Mii iidk «tte 



ThM remark Hounded on truth. 

After many tinls, we arrived at (mr journey's eiid. 

I will tell you a story very different/rom that. 

iPMlt edBtduet is agreeable to their profession. 

Excessive pleasures pass from satiety into disgust. 

I turned in disgust from the spectacle. 

They are gone into the meadow. 

Let thi» be divided among the tili«e. 

The shells were broken into pitces. 

The deception has passed tnth every oii6. 

They never quarrel vnth each other. 

TTirough every difficulty — or, Amidst aU diffUtiUietf he peneVered. 

Let us go up stairsw 

I was in London, when this happened. 

We were detained at home, and disappointed of our walk. 

This originated in mistake. 

The Bridewell is situated oh ihe west of the City-Hali, and it has no oon • 

municatifm leitk the other buildings. 
I am disappointed in the work ; it is very infiiiior to what I ttpecVed. 

NoUQ, 

Be worth/" of me, as I ahi worthy of you. 
They cannot but be unworthy of the care of others. 
Thou shait have no portion on this side <^the river. 
Sestos and Abydos w^e exactly opposite to each other. 
Ovid was banished/rom Basao by his patron Augustus. 

RULE XIX.— POSSfiSSIVES. 

Note 1. 

Man^a chief good is an upright mind. 

I will not dMtroy the city for ^en*« sake. 

Mo9t»^9 rod was turned mto a serpent. 

They are wolves in sfuepa* clothing; 

The tree is knowiiby tte fhiit 

The privilege is not tkdira, any more than it is yottrv. 

Yet he was gentle as soft summer airs, 

Had grace for oUura^ sins, but none fbr ifCtira. — Cowper, 

Note 2. 
There is but little difference b^ween the Earth's and Venus's diameter. 
This hat is John% or James's. 
The store is opposite to Morris and Company's. 
This palace had been the grand Sultan Mahomet's. 
This was the Apostle Pauf s advice. 
Were Cain's occupatioii and Ab^s the ^mel 
Were Cain's and Abel's occupation the same 't 
Were Cain and Abel's occupations the samel 
Were Cain's and Abel's parefnts the sam6 % 
Were Cain's parents and AbeVs th6 samel 
Was Odn and Abel's father there 1 
Were Cam aiid Abel's parents there 1 

Thy Maker's will has placed £hee hera^ 
A Maker wise and good. 

NoU3. 

TJu government qfUte world is not left to chAnei* 
H« WM A#ir lo tiU son ^X^ooit the Sixteeatti. 

24 
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TIm tfaioiM w» honour, w the pmpUs dunce. 
We met at tiu Aoum qfmj brothw's paitaer. 
An aooonnt of the proceedinffa of AUxander^t court 
Heieieacopyi^ttie Gonibtatkm of the Teacken^ Soeuiy in. the dtaf af 
^- ir-York. 



New-^ 



NoU4. 



Their heaWi perhaps may b^ nretty well secureiL 
We all have talents oommittea to our charge. 
For your sake forgave I it, in the sight of Chnat 
We are, for our partj well satisfied. . * 
The pious cheerfully submit to their loL 
ViKUM think it not worth their while to be wise. 

Note 5. 

I x«waided the bmr for studying so diligently. 
Have you a rule nr thus parsing the participle 1 
He errs in giving the wora a double construcdon. ^ 
Bv offending others, we expose ourselves. 
Tney deserve our thanks ibr quickly relieving us. 

RULE XX.--OBJECTIVfiS. 
Thee only have I chosen. 
Whom shall we send on this errand 1 
My fiither allowed my brother and me to accompany him. 
mm that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 
Wwm should I meet but my old friend ! 
How long vnll it take you to do it 1 
He accosts ioftom«o«r he meets. 
Whomeoeper the court fiivoura, is safe. 
Them that honour me, I will honour. 
IF%om do you think I saw the other day 1 

NoU 1. 

The ambitioos are always seeking to aggrandiie ffu mH b§§k 

I must premiee three circumeiances. 

This society does not allow personal r^fiedume. 

False accusation cannot drminish real merit* 

His servants ye are t^unn ye obey, 

NoU% 

Good keeping/i<<eii« the herd. 

We endeavoured to reconcile the paitiee. 

Being weary, he sai down. 

QOy^ee away into the land of Judah. ^ 

The popular lords did not &ii to enlarge on the subjeet. 

iVofe3. 
The benefit of their recantation woe refused them. 
Temporal riehee are not promised to befieoere. 
Several beautiful pictures were shown u». 
But, unfortunately, the^vour was denied tree. 
A high compHment tMw paid you. 
The que^ion hoe never been asked me, 

RULE XXI.--SA1IE CASES, 
We thought It vras thou, 
I would act the same part, if I were Jbi. 
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tt eould not havB been «&«. 
It » not /, that he is angry with. 
rhey believed it to be ww. 
It was thought to be Ae. 
[f ithad been ske, she wouUI haye told im 
- We know it to be them. 
n7io do you think it is 1 
Whom do you suppose it to be 1 
We did not know who they were/ 
- Thou art he whom they des^ibed. 
Imnoflsible! it can't be /. , 

Who did he think you werel 
Who say ye that I am) 

RULE XXII.— OBJECnVKS. 

Let that lemain a secret between you and ms. ' 
I lent the book to some one, I know not [tojicAom. 
Let no ouarrel occur among you. 
Whom (fid he inquire for i Thee, 
From him that is needy, turn not away. 
We are all accountable, each for his own ado. 
Does that boy know whom, he is speaking tol 
I bestow my iavours on whomooevcr 1 w3L 

RULE XXIIL— INPINITIVEa 
Please to excuse my son's absence. 
Cause every man to go out from me. 
Forbid them to enter the garden. 
Do you not perceive it to move) 
Allow others to discover your merit 
He was seen to go in at that gate. 
Pttmit me to pass this way. 

RULE XXIV.— INFINITIVES. 
I felt a chiOinff sensation creep over me. 
I have heard mm m^erUion the subject 
Bid tba bm oome in immediately. 
I dare say he has not got home yet * 

Let no rash promise he made. 
We sometimes see bad men honoured. 
A good reader will make himself distinc^y hoard, 

RULE XXV.— NOM. ABSOLUTBL 

/being young, they deceived me. 

They refusing to comply, I withdrew. 

Thou being present, he would not tell what he knew. 

*rhe ehild is lost; and /, whither shall I gol 

O happy we t surrounded thus with blessings t 

" Thou too! Brutus, my son!" cried Cssar oveecomeu 

But he, the chieftain of them all. 

His sword hangs rusting on the wall. — W. SoaiL 

She quick relapsing to her former state, 
With boding fears approach the Mrving tfiiiL 

There all thy gifts and graces we ^splay, 
T%eu, only thou, directinf all our way. — Pop§, 



RULE XXVI.— SUBJUNCmrBS. 

FXrst Claust. — Subjundioe Pre»eni, 

He will Tiu^ntain his cause, though, he hte his estale. 

They will fine thee, unless thou qfer an excuse. 

I shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rain. 

Let him take h^ed lest befall. 

On condition that he^tmte, I consult to stay. 

If he be but discreet, he will succeed. 

Take heed that thou speak not to Jacob. 

If thou east' me off, I shall be miserable. 

Send them to me, if thou please. 

Watch the door of thy lips, lest thou uUer folly. 

iSeeond Clayjse. — SvJbjtmeUve ImperfecL 

If I were to write, he would not regard it. 

If thou^ett as I do, we should soon decide. 

Though thou shed thy blood in the cause, it would but prove thee 

a fool. 

4f thou laoed him, there would b« mote evidence of it 
I believed, whatever were the issue, all would be well. 
If love were never feigned, it would appear to be scarca 
There fell from his eyes, as it were scales: 
If he wvre an impostor, he niust have been detected. 
Were death denied, all men would wish to die. 

that there were yet a day to redress thy wrongs ! 
Though thou wtrt huge as Atlas, thy efforts would be vpim 

Last Clause. — Indicatiot Mood, 

Though he seems to be artless, he has deceived us. 

If he ikirtks as he speaks, he may safely be trusted. 

Though this event is strange, .it certaiply did happen. 

if thou Unest tranquillity t>r mirid,^seek it not abroad. 

If seasons of idleness arp dangerous, what must a cofitiimedbftbk ef il 

prove 1 
Though he was a son, yet learned he obedioiice l^.th«thmgs^wUch be- 

suf^red. • 

1 knew thou wast not slow to hear. 

The work was finished last week. 

He has been out of employment this fortnight 

This mode of expression was formerly in use. 

I shall be much obliged to him if he will attend to it 

I will pay the vows which my lips uttered when I was in trouble. 

I have compassion on the multitude, because th'ey hixot amtirmed with me 

now three days. 
I thought, by the accent, ^at he was speaking to his chiM^ 
And he that had-been dead, sat up and; began to Speaks. 
Thou hast homeland, Aa«^ had pt^jence, and for my nl^z|e'a nUE^.tiMt lih 

boured, and hast not fainted. 
Ye will not come unto me that ye may hoot life — or, Te wtnM ngA eemt 

unto me that ye might have life. 
At the end of this quarter. I shaU have been atj9CJtwK»| two 3FfW» 
We have done so more thjUi it wap our duty fp dq» 
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We expected that he vjould arrive hat night 

Our friends Intended to mttt us. 

We hoped to see you. 

He would not have been allowed /o en/er. 

NoU 3. 

The doctor affirmed, that fever always produce§ thifit 
The ancients asserted, that virtue ia its own reward. 

PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES CORRECTED. 
LESSON I. 

There is a sdhrit in man ; and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth Aim 
understanding. 

My people do not consider. 

I have never heard whom they invited. 

Then hasten thy return ; for, ihou away, 
Nor lustre has the sun, nor joy the day. 

I am as welt as when you were here. 

That elderly man, ^mthat came in late, I^ supposed to'be the superin- 
tendent. 

All the virtues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fingers ; but M«tr 
follies and vices are innumerable. 

It must indeed be confessed, that a lanqpoon or a satire cEoes not carry in U 
robbery or murder. 

There were more persons than one engaged in this affair. 

A man who lacks ceremony, has neeatjf great merit. 

A wiae man avoids the showing ofany exeeiience in trifles. Better— ^br 
bears to show — or, is carefvd not to shoWf dec. 

Tfae/r9{ and most important female quality is sweetness of temper. 

We choose rather to lead than to foliow. 

Ignorance is the mother of fear, as well as ^admiration. 

He BKMl fear many, whom many fear. 

Every one partakes of honour bestowed on the worthy. 

The king and the queen were not at all deceived. — [I^ote Hk, Rule xL] 

Were there no difference, there would be no ^hoica 

I would rather have been informed. 

Must thou return this evening 1 

Life and death are in the power of the tongue. 

I saw a person that I took to be her. 

Let him be who he may, I shall not stop. «^ 

This is eeitainly a usenil invention. 

That such a spirit as thou does not understand me. 

* It is no more than justice,' quoth the fermer. 

LESSON n. 

Great improvements hxaoe been made. 
What I have heard, is undoubtedly true. 
The nation is torn by feuds which threaten ite 
The account of these transactions wojb inconect. 
Godliness with contentment is great gain. 
The number of sufferers has not been ascertained. 
There is one or more of them yet in confinement. 
They have chosen the wisest part. 
He spent his whole life in domg good. 
They scarcely know that temperance is a ^iitiMi 
I tm afiiki IM I hsv« labouieil in vain. 
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Mischief OR itself doth back recoil. 

This construction sounds rather harsh. 

What is the cause of the leavta* curhngl 

Was it thoUf that nmde the noise 1 

Let thy flock clothe the naked. 

Wisdom and knowledge are granted unto thee* 

His conduct was surprisingly strange. 

This woman taught my brother and ms to read. 

Lot your promises be such as you can perform. 

We shall sell them in the state in which they now am. 

We may, however ^ add this observation. 

This cauie inio fashion when I was young. 

I did not use the leaves, but tiu root of the plant ^ 

We have used every means in our power. 

Pass ye away, ye inhabUoTtis of Saphir^-or, Pass away, thoa inhabijPaniof 

Saptur. 
Give every syllable and every letter its proper sound. 

LESSON IlL 

To know exactly how nauch mischief may be ventured upon witli impo- 
' nity, is knowledge enough for some folks. 
Every leaf and every twig ^eemtf with life. 
I rejoiced at this intelligeucc. 
At this stage of advancement, ths pupU fnds HtUe d^ffiadty in wtdsnUmd* 

ing the passive and the neuter verbs. 
I was afraid that I sltould lose the paieel. 
Which of ail these patterns is the prettiest ? 

They that [or who] despise instructicm, shall not be wim. — 

Both thou and thy advisers have mistaken your interest* 
An idle soul shall sutler hunger. 
The lips of knowledge are a precious jewel 
My cousin and J are requested to attend. ' 
/ can only say, that such is my belief. 
This is different from the conscience* being made to feeL > 
Here is ground for their leaving q/* the world widi> peace^r^x^X^illw,) 

Here is ground/ar leamng the workl with peace. 
W/iither are you ail running so fiist 1 
Man is the noblest work of creation. 
Of all crimes wilful murder is the most atrodous. 
The tribes that 1 visited are partially civilized. > 
Hence 1 conclude, they arc in enwr. 
The girls' books are neater than the boys\ 
I intended to transcribe it. „ 

Shall a character made up of the very wont pnwioms, {Mum imte tile mamm 

of gentleman? 
Rhoda ran in, and told that Peter stood before tbejate. 
What are latitude and longitude 1 
Cicero was more eloquent than any other Roman— or, Cicero was f^ wsott 

eloquent of the Romans. 
W^ho dares apologize for Pizarro 1 — wkidi is bul- another mini lot i 

LESSON IV. 

Tell me whether you will do it or noi. 
After the etraitest [or strictest] sect, I Uved a Phansee, 
We have no more than five loaves and two fiidies. 
I know not who it was that did it 

Doubt not, little though th9i» bi^ . 
7%af 111 cut A crm^b lo (bi%i». 



Tliift niU ]» tbe belt lAot cuk be giYen. 

I hvre never seen €my other way. 

The^e are poor amends for the men and treaauies that we have laaL 

Dost thou know those boys 1 

This is a part of ^ eatnle qfmy rmcU^s father. 

Many people n^ver learn to spodL correctly. 

Some people are rash, and others timid : these apprehend too much, Aosc to« 

little. - 
Is it lawful for us to give tribute to Cesaror not? 
It wa» not worth whUe to preeerve any permanent enmity. 
I no sooner saw my lace ui it, than I was startled at the shfHTtness of it . 
Evety person is answerable for his own conduct. 
Tliey are men that scorn a mean faction, and that wiU exert themselves to 

serve you. 
I do not recollect ever to haoe paid it--^e^ paying <ff it— ^ payment tf it-~ 

or, that I ever paid it. 
The stoics taught that all crimes are equal. 
Every one of ttiese theories is now exploded. 
Any of these four will answer. 
Thei:B is no situation in which he would be happy. 
1%e boy that you tiumght so cUvsr, has been detoefed in stealmg. 
I will meet thee there, if thou please. 
He is not so sick, but that he can laugh. 
These clothes do naiJU me. 
The audience were afi veiy attentive. 

Wert thou some star, which from the ruin'd roof 
Ot shaken Olympus by mischance did/all! 

LESSON V. 

IVas the master, or were many of the scholars, in the room) 

SMjather and metber's consent wis asked. 

Who is he supposed to be 1 

He is a veneraUe old msa. 

It was then my purpose to visit Sicily. 

It is onfy to the (esmer, and him that is in doubt, thai tfaas sssistaiwe is n^ 
ommended. 

Thefe it not the least hepe.of his recov e ry. 

Anffer and impatience are always unreasonable. 

In his letters, there is not only correctness, but el^ance. 

Opportunity to do good' is tne highest preferment that a noble mind de- 
sires. 

The year m wkidi he <lied is net mentumed. 

Had I known it, I shoucl not have jwis. 

Was it thouj that spoke to me 1 I 

The house is pleasantly situated. 

Me did it as pritately as he possibly could. 

To subdue our passione The stibdmng nf our passione^I^ Hibfugth 
turn qf our passiei»-»-ofr, 77^ wa «uMUi .our passions, is the noblest of 
con«|^aests. 

James is more diligent than ihou. 

Words inttrwootn with sighs found out their way. 

He appears to be excMnv^y diffident. 

The number of our days u with' thee. 

As a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. > 

The circumstances of this case, are diflerent. 

Well for us, if some oOvit suth men should rise ! 

▲ nAA thai is y^ung in yeaii^ nuyr b« oU in boan» if ho iM iM taai^ 
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tile ehiif eantem, ftuing that Paul wmM be pulled inio pieces by thoB, 
eommandea the loUien to go down, and to take him by force fifom amoog 

Na J, weep not, eentle Eroe ; there arel^vm 
OnnelTes to endounelvee. 

CORRECTIONS UITDER THE GENERAL RULE. 

Arc there, then, more true reUgums than one 1 

The laws of Lycuigus bat substituted insensibility^ enjoyment 

Rain is seldom or never seen at Lima. 

The young bird rainqg its open mouth for food, exkibUB a natural indicalion 

of corporeal want 
nicre is mueh truth in AscAam'* observation. 
Adopting the doctrine in which he had been taught — or, Adopting the doe- 

tnne which had been taught Itim. 
This library contained more than&>e hundred thousand volumes. 
The Coptic Alphabet was one ofthe latest tl%at were formed. 
There are many evidences oimen^e proneness to vice. 
To perceive nothing, and not to perceive, are the same-^or, To peroeivs 

nothing, is the «ame as not to perceive. 
The kinff of Fraiu^ or of England, was to be the umpire. 
He may be said to have saved the life of a citizen; and, consequently, he is 

entitled [or, to be entitled] to the reward. 
The men had made inquiry for Simon's house, and were standing before the 

gate.. 
Give no more trouble than you cannot possibly help. 
That the art qf printing was then unknown^ was a circumstance in some to* 

spects favourable to the freedom ofthe pen. 
An other passion which the present age is apt to run into, is a desire to make 

children learn all things. ^ ^ 

It requires few talents to which most men are not bom, or toUcA, at leagt, 

ffiey Diay not acquire.^ 
Nor was Philip wanting in his endeavours to corrupt DeOKWthenes, as he 

had corrupted moot ofthe leading men in Greece. 
The Greeks, fearing to be summded, wheeled about and halted, with the 

river behind them. 
Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the supplying of oar wants i apad 

riches, upon th£ enjoying qfcns superfluities. 

That brother should not war with brother, 
Nor one despise and grieve an other. 

Such is the refuge of our youth and age ; 
Ai first from hope, at last from vaeaDC7^-H>r, 

Such is the refuge of our youth and age ; 
Cffthai from hope, qfthis finom vacancy. 

Triumphant SyUal couldst thou then divine, 
By ought buJt Romajis Rome shoukl dius be kddl 
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APPENDIX I. 

(ORTHOGRAFHY.) 

OP THE SOUNDS OP THE LETl^ERS. 

Qbs. 1. — ^The Ifames of the letters, as now commonly spoken and writ- 
ten, are mostly framed with reference to their powers. Vet is there no 
letter of which the name is always identical with its power ; for -4, E, /, O, 
and Uy .are the only letters which can name themselves, and all these have 
other sounds than those which their names express. lietters, like all other 
things, must be learned and spoken of by their Tiames, nor can they be 
spoken of otherwise ; yet, ad" the simple characters are better known and 
more easily exhibited than thdr wrhten names, the former are often substi- 
tuted for the latter, and are read as the words for which they are assumed. 
Hence the orthography of these words has hitherto been left too much to 
mere fancy or caprice j so that many who think themselves well educated, 
woukl be pa2zh» to name on paper these simple elements of all learning. 
Nay, there can be fouhd a hundred men who can write the names of 
the letters in Hebrew or in Greek, for one who can do it properly in 
English. 

Obs. 2. — ^Tbe names of the letters are words of a very peculiar kind; be- 
ing nouns that are at once both proper and common. For, in respect to 
rank, character, and design, each letter is a thing strictly, individual and- 
identical ; yet, in an other respect, it is a comprehensive sort, embracing in- 
dividuals both various and numberless. The name of a letter, therefore, 
should always be written with a capital, as a proper noun ; and should form 
the plural regiUarly, as an ordinary appellative. Thus : (if we adopt the 
names now most geuerally used in English schools :) A, Ae*/ ITm, Beegg 
Ctt, Cuif Dee, Dees; Sy Ees; Ef, Bffk; Che, Geesf AUch, AUchea; /, 
lea; Jay, Jay a; Kay, Kaya; Ell, Ella; Em, Ema; En, Ena; O, Oea^^ 
Pee, Peea; Kue, Kuea; Ar, Ara; Eaa, Eaaea; Tee, Teea; U, Uea; Vec, 
Veea; Dovble-u, DtmbU^uea; Ex, Eseg; Wy, Wita; Zee, Zeea. 

Obs. 3. — ThQ terms long and atiort, which are often used to denote certain 
vowd aounda, heing also used, with a different import, to distinguish the 
auantUy qf syUablea, are frei^uently misunderstood : for .which reason we 
have substituted for them th^ terms open and doae — ^the former, to denote, 
the sound usually given to a vowel when it^mw or enda an accented 
syllable; as, ba, be, bi, bo,bu,by — the latter, to denote the sound which 
tne vowel commonly takes when dosed by a eonaonamt; as, ab, eb, ib^ 

A 

' Hie vowel A has four* sounds properly its own: 
1. The Ehiglish, open, or long a; as in fame, favour, efficacious. 

3. The French, close, or short a; as in bai, banner, balance. 

3.» The Italian, or middle a; as in far, father, aha, comma, scoriai sqftk,. 

4. The Dutch, or broad a; as in imiZI, warm, leater. 

* Some writers distinguish, from the first of thsse sounds thS' gtam 
of a, heard in oars, fair, tkere^Aa^ BiU Waik^. "" 
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DirRTHONOll BSOINNINO WITH A. 

Tbe cuAr proper diphthong in which a b pat first, is the word ay, 
fmf in whi^ a has its midcUe sound, and y that of open e. 

Aj^ when pronouneed as an improper diphthong, takes the sound of cIom 
a/ as in Balaam, Canuum, Imae. 

JEy a Latin improper diphthong, generally has the sound oi open e; tm 
in C«BMir, eenigma, peean; somelimes that of doeee; as in apharem*, 
dmrent, et ceetera^ Some authors reject the a, and write Cetar, enUft 
ma, Sue, ^ 

Ai, an improper diphthong, generally has Che sound of open a; as in 9aS, 
mil, vain. In a final unaccented syllable, it sometimes preserves the fiisi 
sound of a, as in dvUbUUn, mortmain ; but oftener takes the sound of dose i; 
as in certain, curtain, mountain, villain : in said, mitli, a^ain, and againd, 
that of close e; and in the nune Britain, that ofchae u. 

Ao, an improper diphthong, occurs in the word gaol ; now frequently 
written, as it is pronounced, JaiZ; and in the adjective extraordinary^ and its 
derivatives, in which, according to Walker, the a is silent 

Au, an improper diphthong, is generally sounded like&nxui a; as in 
eauae, caught. Beforo n and an other consonant, it has the sounds of vdddU 
as as in aunt,Jlauni, Umnck, laundry. Gauge is pronounced gage.^ 

Aw, an improper diphthong, is always sounded like broad a; as in dtaWf 
drawn, drawL > 

Ay, an improper diphthong, like at, has the sound of open a; as in day, 
pay, delay: Uk^eayst and toys, that oicbee e. 

TftfTHTHONOS KEOINNUfO WITH A. 

Awe is sounded au, like broad a. Aye, an adveib stsnifying alwayo, has 
the sound of open a only, being difierent, both in sound and speUiiig, ficom 
tbe adveib ay, yes, with which it is often carelesdy confounded. 

B 

The consonant B has but one sound ; as in boy, robber, cub. 

B is silent before t or after m in the same syllable; as in ddi, 
debtor, dumb, lamb. It is heard m nMiUt &a.e, but not in sn&fla^ 
cunning. 



The consonant C has two sounds ; the one hard like that 6f k, the odur 
oqft, or rather hieaing, like that of *.^ 

C before a, o, u,l, r, t, or when it ends a syllable, is generally haid like 
it; as in eon, come, curb, clay, crab, act, actioit, accent,Jlaceid, 

C before e, i, or y, is always soft tike e ; as in cent, civil, decency, add. 

In a few words c takes the flat sound ofe, like that of zs as in diecem, 
n0ce, eacri/lee, eice: 

C before eo, to, te, «o, or eoi^When the accent precedes, sounds like Asm 
m ocean, special, epeeiee, graeioue, cetaceous. 

C is silent in czar, czarina, victuale, indiU, muede, eorputde. 

Ch is ffenerally sounded like tch:taiva dmrch, chance, ddld. But in wans 
deiived trom the learned languages, it has the sound (dk: as in duMmeter, 
oeheme, eatediiee, chorue, chyle, pZriardi, drachma, magna charia: except in 
fhari, tharttr, (harity. Ch, in words derived from the French, takes the 
sound of ah s as in duiiae, machine. 

ArchfheEo/n a vowel, is pronounced ark ; as in arthivea, ardumgd, mrdd- 
peiqfD.* except in arched, ardier, archery^ archenemy, Belbm a c 
it wnrenounced ar«dk / as in ardbMM^ 

C^yimlmAiaodudiUe,mihitm,yatijdraelm. 



D 

The general sound of the consonant />, it heard in dag, eddy, dUt: 

D, in the tennination «2, preceded by a sharp consonant, takes the wtnad 

oft, when the e is suppressed : as in faced, Hv^td, eraeked, tripped, patrndf 

fifonottnced, fasie, wti/^ cract, triply pa$t. 

^ D before ia, ie, to, or eou, when the accent precedes, generally soands 

like ji as in Indian, m)ldier, tedume, hideous. So in vsrdurs, ardtmu^ edth 

caHon, 

E 

The Toiwel E has Hhree sounds properly its own : 

1. The open or long; as in me, mere, menial, metodUme, 

S. The oose or short ; as in men, merty, Aony. 

3. The obscure; as in open, garden, shovel, able. This third sound Si 
•earoely perceptible, and is barely sufficient to articulato the consonant and 
form a syllable. 

Ejtnal is mute, and belongs to the syllable formed by the preceding vowel 
or diphthong ; as in age, eoe, ice, ore. Except— 1. In the words, he, he, me, i^ 
the, and the, in which it has the open sound. 2. In Greek and Latin words, 
in which it has its open sound, and forms a distinct syllable; as in Pene^ 
ope, Paeiphai, Cyanee, Gargaphie, Ar8inoe,apoetraphe, eataalrophe, oimile, e«* 
tempore, epitome, 3. In the t^minations ere, gre, tre, in which it has the 
sound of doee u; as in acre, meagre, jcenire. 

Mute e, after a single consonant, generally preserves th(B open or long 
sound of the preceding vowel; as in cane, nere, pine, cone, t%me, ihjfmot 
except in syllables unaccented; as the last pf genuine ; anu in a few 
DMMiosyliabMs; as bade, are, were, gone, ahone, one, done, give, Uct, ihooOi 



DXPHTBONGS BKOIMNINO WITH B. 

E before an other vowel, in general, either forms with it an im pivpo r 
diphthong,^ or else belongs to a separate syllable. 

Ea, an improjper' diphthong, mostly sounds jke open e; as in ear,/ear^ 
Ua: frequently uke dose « ; as in earl, head hsiUth : sometimes like op«a a; 
as in steak, bear, forswear: rarely, like midttU a; as in fuart, hearth, hearth 
en, Ea unaccented, sounds like close u; as in vengeance, pageant, 

Ee, an improper diphthong, has ^ sounds of open e ; tB in ed, sheep^ 
tret. The contractions e'er and n^er, are pronounced atr and nair, 

Ei, an improper diphthong, mostly souAds like open a; as in reign, vailt 
frequently like open e ; as in ffUceit, either, neither, seize : sometimes, Uke 
openi; as in height, ddght: often in unaccented syllables, like dose if 
as in foreign, forfeit, surfeit, sovereign : rarely, like dose e ; as in he^fer^ 
nonpareil, 

Eo, an improper diphthong, in people sounds like open «; in feoff] ftqjf* 
ment, leopard, jeopardy, like dost e; in yeornon, like open o; in George, 
georpc, like dose o; in dungeon, punduon, sturgeon, <^e., like dose u, Ftod, 
feodal, feodatory, are now written as they are pronounced, feud, feudal^ 
feudaiory, "* 

Eu and ew have the diphthongal sound of open u; as in /et«i, deuces Jew, 
dew, few, neto. These diphthongs when initial, sound like yu. Nouns bo- 
ginnmg with this sound, require the article a, and not an, befofe them; as, 
A European, a euer. After r or rh, en and eto are commonly sounded like 
001 as in drew, grew, screw, rheumatiem. 

In seto and Shrewsbury, «w sounds l&e open o. Shm» and drsw m 
pvsperly apelM, as they are preiwuneed, show, straw. 



Ey^ aoeented, has the sound of 0pm a; as in bey, pr<y, ntrvey, Qnae- 
centod, it has the sound of open e ; as in alley j valley ^ moruy. Key and kg 
aie pnmounead, ku^ U$. 

TaiFUTHONOfl BBGJirNUfO WITH B. 

EaUf a Frehch triphthong, sounds like open o ; as in heim, Jlambectu^ poH- 
memteauj bureem: except in heauhf^ and its compounds, in which it is pco- 
-meuneed like epen u. 

Ecu is a combination of vowels sometimes heard in one syllalile, espe- 
dally after cot g; as in crta4arceou8^ gor-geous. Walker, in nis Rhyminff 
Dictionary, gives one hundred and twenty words ending in eoua^ in all of 
which he separates these vowek ; as in extra-ne-ous. And why, in his Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, he gave us several such aaom^as as Jbb-be^-ct-auB in 
firar syllables, und her^M^ceoua 4n three, it is not easy to tdL The best rale 
is this : after c or g^ unite these vowels ; afier ^ other oonaonaiits, separate 
ihem. 

Ewe is a titphtkong having thesoond of int. The vulgar ptonmidalioii 
yoe should be carefully avoid^. 

Eye is an improper triphthoi^, pconouaoed l&e^spm i 






O 



The consonant P has one unvaried sound, which is heard in fan^ ^oH^ 
Hkff: except of, which, when rimple, is pronounced at, 

G 

The consonant G has two sounds ; the one hardy guttural, and peculiar to 
this letter ^he other aoft^ like that of j* 

G before a, o, u, 2, r, or at the end of a word, is hard ; as in gams^ g^"/*^ 
guUj glory y grace, log, bog. 

G before e, t, or y, is soft ; as in gem, ginger, elegy. Except — 1. In j 
J gioe, gewgaw, finger^ and a few other words. 2. When a syllable is 
V ^ to a word ending in g: as, kmg, longer ; Jog, fog^. 

G is silent before m orn in the same syllable ; as in phlegm, apothegm, 
"l I gWKW, resign. 

' G when silent, usually lengthens the preceding vowel ; as in resign^ tmr 
pugn, impregn. 

Oh at the beginning of \ word has the sound of g hard; as in gho^ 
f^ionUy, ghadly: in other situjidons, it is genefally ^ent ; as in high, migh- 
Jg^ fy, plough, bough, ^trough. ' 

^ ^^ (3% J&o/. sometimes sounds like /; as in laugh, rough, tough: and somo- 
^ times, like g hard; as in burgh. In hough, lough, ahmtgh, it sounds like k; 
C thus, hoik, lo€k, shade. 

H 

The sound of the consonant fT, (though articulate and audible when prop- 
erly uttered,) is little more than an aspirate breathing. It is heard in kai, 
hit, hot, hut, adhere. 

H at the beginning of words, is always soundtd ; except in heir, hah^ 
honest, lionour, hospSal, hostler, hour, humble, humou/Ti and their ooib* 
pounds. 

H after r, is always silent ; as rheum^ rhetoric, 

. JF final} nreceded by a vowel in the aamt syUable, is always ulent; as Im 
eihf.Sarak^ Nineveh. 

I 

Thavawel / has ihree sounds piopsrly its «wn: 

I. The open or long; atL m life, Jin^ ikm^jM^mti^ eWWr m<^ «M. 



i 
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pint This k a diphthongal sound, and is equivalent to the ^onnd ofnMdU 
a and that of op«n e quicuy united. 

3. The close or short ; as in ink, thinks $inking. 

3. The feeble ; as in divest, doctrinal, diovrmiy. This sound is ttfonknH 
to that of open t uttered feebly. / generall j has this sound when it ooeoii 
at the end of an unaoc^ited syllaole : exoept at the end of Latin woidfl, 
^ere it is open or long ; as in literatL In some words^ (principally froM 
•ther modem languages,) t has the full sound of (q>ai e, under tlie aocenli 
as in Porto Rico, maSiitu, magazine, antique, aJiire. 

Accented i followed by a vowel, has its open sound ; and the vowels b^^ 
long to separate syllables ; as in pliant, diet, satietj/y violet, piou*. 

Unaccented i followed by a vowel, has its feeble sound; as ia txpoHaU^ 
elfedientf variouOf abotemiouB. 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH I. 

* /, in the situation- last described, nadily coalesees with the vowd. 
which follows, and is often sunk into the same syllable, forming a proper 
diphthong ; as in ftistian, quotient, question. The terminations cum, oion, 
and turn, are gencnrally pronounced shun ; cious and tiouo are pronounced 
ohus, 

Je is commonly an improper diphthong, /e Jhud has the sound of open 
i ; as in die, lie, pie, tie. It medial generally bias the sound of open e; as in 
grief, thief, grenadier. In friend and its compuands, it takes the sound of 
doaee, 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH I. 

The triphthongs ieu and ieWf sound like open u ; aa in lieu, adSeu^ vim^ 
review. 

The three roweia iou, in the termination torn, often M into one syllabfo 
and fimn a triphthong. Therr are two hundred and ferty-five words* of thii 
ending ; and more tnan two hundred derivatives from them. Walker hai 
•everu puzzling inconsistencies in their pronunciation ; such nBfae-tidri-oua 
and per-id-imie, con-to'gircue and eac-ri-le-giauB. Afler c, g, t, or x, them 
▼owels should coalesce : as in gra-cious, re4i-gioue, vex-ortiouB, ofr-nar-tou#, 
and about two hundred other words. After the other consonants, let them 
form two syllables ; (except when there is a synmresis in poetry ;) as in dur 
6i-e««, o-di^9U8, vorHrOuSf enrviroue. 

J 

The consonant J always has the sound of aqflgf as in Joy ^jewd: excHj^ 
in halleU^ah, better written as it is pronounced, haUehuaJi. 

K 

The consonant K has the sound of c hards aad occurs where e wodd 
have its soft sound : as in keep, kbnd, smoky. 

K before n is silent; as in A:narc, knme, kmtckle. It is never doubled, ez«> 
eept in tb^ name Habakkuk. C before it, doubles the sound, aAd shortens 
the preceding vowel ; as in cockle, wicked. 



Theconsonant i; has a sott liquid sound; as in line, lUy, roU^fBthm. 

Jj is sometimes silent; as in o^nw, ahimui, calf, ^f^oik, wuld, iomI^ 



M 

The consonant M has but' one sound ; as in map, tnurmur, nuaaman^t II 
Si never silent Comptroller is pronounced controller 

25 



S9P wwsa oxiMJUM. 

N 

Tkt ooMonant N has two flonndi : the pnra; as in nuiif ftarniv***, e^^iwni 
and tne ringing aoond ofngg an in ifdnfcj mangle, etnquer^ cmgrtM^ sjk 
4ag, Homktmg. The latter aonnd should be CAiefbUy preserved in all wo 
Gliding intf^; and in each others as require it 

Njmal prtedod by m, is silent^ as in hymnj aotaim. 



The Towel O has tibre« sounds properly its own : 

1. The ope^ or long; as m no, tvote, opiate, opacUy^ domain, 

% The aose or short; as m not, nor, torrid, dollar. 

d. The slender; as in pnwe, move, who, to, do, tomb. 

O in many words sounds like cloae u; as in Uwe, tikove, 9qn, comB^ 
nothin/r, doai, aUomey, gallon, dragon. In the tennii^ation on immediately 
after the accent, o is often sunk into a sound scarcely perceptible like 
that of obtfur^ «j as in mtmmit jteroon, Oba is pronounced ivun; and oiic<^ 

DirHTBONOS BXOINNUVO WITH 0>, 

Oa, an i mproper diphthong, has the sound of open o ; asin boat, coal, raoefr / 
fXoept in briad and ^froat, which have the sound of broad a. 

Oe, an impropnr diphthong, when fnal, has the sound of open o; as ia 
4*0, Jfge, tkrae: eicept in omoe, shoe, pionounced canoo, thoo. CBi a Lat- 
in diphthong, generally sounds like open «; as in Aritaci, faduM : aom^ 
times like dote e ; as in faetid. Some authors reject the o, and write 
fetid, &c. 

Oi ifji geneiialty a pioper diphthongs uniting the sound ofdaoe o or broad a, 
and that of open c; as in Ml, coU, soil, rejoice. But the vowels sometimes 
belong to separate syllables; as in stok. Qi unaccented, somet'nnes has the 
sound of dose i ; as in avoirdupois, connoisseur^ iortoise» Choir is now fins* 
^uently. written as. it is pronounoedj quire* 

Oo, an improper dipnthong, eenerallv has the slender soond of o; as 
i^ coo, too, uDoOj/od, room* It nas a shorter sound in fod, good, wood, 
sjood, wodi that, of dost, u, in Uood and faodi and that of 4ypen o, in door 
and./29or. 

Cfu^ is.geneiallY a. proper diphthong, uniting the sound of c2ot« o, and 
that of u sounded as dender o or oo; as. in bound, found, sounds ouiws^ 
thou. 

Ou is also an improper diphthong ; and, as such, it has six sounds : 
. 1. That of c2o9e u; as in rough, tough, young,JUmridL 

% That of broad a ; as in ought, bought, thoight* 

3. That of open o; as in court, dough, four, Hiough. 

4. That of dose o; only in cou^h, trough, lough, shough. 

5. That of slender ootoo; as m soup, you, through. 

6. That of 00, shortened ; only in uSndd, could, should. 

Ow generally sounds like the proper diphthong ou ; as in brown^ dowry, 
NSW, shower: rat it oflen has the sound of open o; as in know, shoWf stoip. 
Vy iii sodndsd iifce oii as in^'oy, toy. 

TRITHTHONGS BXGIlfNINO WITH 0. 

Oeu Is a Flench triphthong occurrinir in the word manoeuvre^ which ii 
pionoaneed in English fnasvoo'Vur, Owe is an improper trifmlho^g, ia 
^^Urii th»o only Isheud, and iirith its long -open soond 

P 

ns oonsonant ^has hot one sound; whkh is l^nxd in j^gii,.si^j 
Itii MOMtfiBesjfltat; «s in j»m29ii, race^^ ooT^iff. 



Ph generaUy tovnds like/; iu in pktbio^y, tn Stephin KniSi liepktw, 
pk has the sound of v. The h after p^ is nlent in diphthmg, triphthangy lit^ph* 
Aa, 6pJUhatmie t and both the p and the A are silent in apoph&M^j pHffdttB, 
phOMcal, From the bst three words, ph is sometiaies droppeiL 

Gl 

' The consonant Q has the sound of A:, and is alwa]^ followed by the ytm^ 
el tf, which, in woids purefy English, is sounded tike v; as in quun, qwu^ 
tcTf request. In some wordb of French origia, the « is silent; as in eogiid^ 
liquor y burlesque, 

R 

The eottsonant /?, at the beginning of words, has a rough sotind ; a* 
in /rose, roam; in other sitaationB, ft smoother one; as in proudf htrnw^ 
barber, 

8 

The consonant £• has a shar]), hissing sound ; as in sad^ nsU/Tj thus .* and 
a Hat sound, tike that of ^r ; as in rdse^ cUsmoL 

S, at the beginning of words, or after any of the shai|> ocnisoiiafltii, is t^ 
Vays sharp; as in see^ steps, eUfs, sU»^ stotxsj smiths. 

St after any of the flat mutes, or at the end of words When not pre ce d<>8l 
by a sharp consonant, is generally flat : as in eyes, ^ee«, beds, bags, eaheg. 
Ss icyffinerally sharp. 

£•, in the termination sian, takes the sound of Wi, a^ a contoisint i 
as in aspersion, session : and that of zh^ after a vowd ; as in UwdUHon, 
Vision. 

S is silent in isle, island, aisle, demesne, visanmt. 



The general sound of the consonant T*, is heard in time, letter, seL 

T, immediately after the accent, takes the sound of tch, before u, and 
generally also before eou : as in nature, feaiure, virtue^ righteous, eour- 
ieous: when s or x precedes, it takes this sound ^before ta or io; as io 
/tislian, bastion, mixtion. But the general sound of t after the aocen^ When 
foUoweid by t and an other vowd, is that of sA; as in creation, patient, 
tautious, 

7* is sometimes silent ; as in ^ten, rusUe^ t^Usfle. 

7% represents an elementary sound. It is either sha^ as in Mng, cOI- 
eo^ thinkelhf at flat, as in this, uhiSur, thiiher, 

Th initial is sharp; as in thank : except in than, ihat, ihe,ihei, ffteir, ihem, 
(hen, thence, there, these, they, thine, this, thither, those, thou, thus, thsf, and 
the^ compounds. 

Til final is also sharp; as in southi except in beneaffi, booffi, with, and 
several verbs in th, which are frequently (and more properly) written wit& 
final e ; as soothe, smooths, bequeathe. 

Th m4dud is sharp, when nreceded ot loUowed by a cop>oaant; as in 
swariliy, athwart : excGfIt in brethren, barihen,f(arth€r, farthmg, mitri^sr, 
wrtihem, worthy. 

Th between two vowels, is generafly flat in words«piirely English ; as in 
father, neither, whither : and sharp in words firom the learned languages; aa 
m atheist, ether, method, 

Th in Thames, Thomas, thyme, asthma, plUhieie, and their eoiiqpaaiidi,'ft 
llik^l 



The vowel U has three sounds properly ils own : 

I. The open, long, or diphthongal ; as in tube, cubic,}umMk 



Vn ^ SfausB oBAinua. 



3. Tlw cIoM <n ihoyt ; sb in fu6, buUer^JuBUc*, 
3. The middle ; as in puiZ, jndjpU^ artful, 

U forming a syllable by itself, is nearly equivalent inioimd to ycu, andi*^ 
quires the article a, and not aa, before it ; as, a union. 
Bury and busy are pronounced berryf bizzy. Their compounds axe 



After r or r^ open u, and the diphthongs u« and m, take the sound oioot 
m in rtirfe, r^h«i(if6, nw, rueful^ fruity fruitful. 

]>iriITHON«0 BEOINNINO WITH V. 

Uf in the proper diphthongs tax, ue, vi, uo, vy, has the sound of to or «o 
fubU ; as in perauadt, Query ^ quelle quiety kmjntidj qwoU, obloquy. 

Ua^ an improper diphthong, has the sound— 1. oi middle 4; as in guard, 
guardian : 2. oido9C a; as in guarantee^ pi^ani: 3. ofobeeure e ; as in vte> 
iuala and its compouncb: 4. mopen u; as m maniuamaker. 

UCf an improper diphthong, has the sound — 1. of open u; as in bhu^ enr 
nUy ague : i. of doec e ; as in gueei : 3. of obecure « ; as in league^ on- ' 
Hque. 

Uif an improper diphthong, has the sound — 1. of open i; 9a gwde, guUet 
8. of c2ote «; as m eonduii, circuU: 3. ofopenu; as in /uiee, omt 

Uy, an improper diphthong, has the sound — 1. of crpen y; wiiabvy: 3. ci 
ftAU y, or open cfeAU; as mpiaguy. 

TRIPHTHONGS BEOINNINO WITH V. ^ 

Uai is pronounced like vay; as in guairc^-cumy quails quaint.^ 
Uaw is sounded like wa in -water; as in equaWy a female Indian. 
Uay has the sound of iray, as in Pa-rorguay ; except in (uay, which 
Walker pronounces kee. 

Uea and t<e« are sounded wee ; as in queaey, queer, tqueal, equeeze. 
Uoi and uoy aro sounded tooi ; as in quoUf buoy. 



The consonant F always has a sound like that of/ flattened; as in lov^ 
wulture. It is never silent 

w 

IT, as a consonant^ has the sound heard in v«n«, to£n, hemg a sound leas 
▼oeal than that of 00, and depending moro upon the lips. 

W before hj is pronounced as if it followed the A; as in vahalf roken. Be- 
fore r it is always silent ; as in tprath, urench: so in uhoU, whoop, evoord, 
anawer, two, 

W is never used alone as a vowel ; except in some Welsh names, in which 
it is equivalent to 00; as in Cvsm Cotky. In a diphthong, when heard, it 
has the power of u; as in brow: but it is frequently silent; as 'mJUw, 
onow, ^*c. 

^ W, whan sounded before vowels, being reckoned 9,coneonant, we have no 
diphthongs or triphthongs beginning witn this letter. 

X 

The consonant X has a sharp sound, like A»; as in or ; and a Jlai coe^ 
UkBggj 9M in txamf^ ' 

Jl is sharp, when it ends an 'accented syllaMe; as in exity exeeUtnoe: or 
when it precedes an accented syllable beginning with a consonant; as in 
expound^ expunre. 

X unaccented, is generally flat when the next syU&hle begun with a vonr* 
•1; as in exi^^ uotie. 
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X inX^oLm Greek proper names, luui tha floand of s; w in Xmfttit| 



y, SB a ooiuonan^, has the sound heaid in yard, ywJOis being rather lev 
▼ocal than the feeble sound of i or y, and serVing metely to momQr thai of a 
mooeeding Towei, With which it is ludckly unitS. 

y, as a Yowel, has the iMtme sounds as t.* 

1. The open or long; as in cry^ thymt^ cyde, 

S. The oose or shmt; as in wyktm, wymptom, ctfink, 

3. Tbe feeble; (like open efeMtf) as in eymar, eydoidalf mercy. 

The vowels i and y have, in ^nenl, exacdy the same sound under siinl* 
kr dicumstances ; and, in forming derivatives, the one is often changed fan 
the other : as in city, eUies; tie, tj^g; eoBry, eagify, 

y, before a vowel heard in the same sellable, is reckoned a eonsoiupili 
we have, therefiiie, no diphthongs or triphthongs comauncing with tfaa 
letter. "^ 
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APPENDIX II. 

(ETYMOLOGY.) • 

OF DERIVATION. 

DeiiTatum is a species of EtymologT, which e(Kplaiiis the yvnooM methods 
hy which those dematfre words whSli are not formed by mere grammatical 
■dilections, are deduced from their primitiTes. 

Most of those words which are regarded as primitives in English, m^ be 
•«ced to ulterior sources, and mauj of them are found to be compounds or 
derivatives in other languaffes. A knowledge of the Sttron, LaUn, Crreek^ 
and Prench Janguaffes, will throw much li^ht on this subject. But as the 
learner is sapposeJ to be unacquainted with those languages, we shall not 
go beyond the precincts of our own ; except to show him the origin and 
primitive import of some of our definitive and connecting particles, and to 
explain the prefixes and terminal-ions which are frequently employed to form 
JSnglish denvatives. 

The rude and cursory languages of barbarous nations, to whom literature 
is unknown, are among those transitory things which by the hand of time 
are irrecoverably buried in oblivion. The fabric of the Enfflish language is 
undoubtedly of Saxon origin ; but what was the form of the language spMLen 
by the Soxom^ when about the year 450 they entered Britain, cannot now 
be known. It was probably a dialect of the GoUde or TewUmvc. Thu An- 
gio-Saxon dialect, being the nucleus, received large accessions from other 
tongues of the north, from the Norman French^ and from the more polished 
languages of Romt and Qreeet^ to form the modem Bngliah* The speech 
of our rude and warlike ancestors thus mdually improved, as Christianity, 
civilization, and knowledge, lulvanced the arts of hfe in Britain ; and as 
eariy as the tenth century, it became a language c^ipal))e of exprcssini^ all 
the sentiments of a civilized people. From the time of AJffrtd^ its pro- 
gress may be traced by means of writings which remain ; but it can 
scarcely be carted Engliak till about the thirteenth century. And for two 
or three centuries later, it was so different from the modem English, as to 
be scarcely intelligible to most readers ; but, gradually improving by means 
upon which we cannot here dilate, it at length became what we now find it, 
a language, coimoos, strong, refined, and capable of no inconsiderable degree 
of harmony. 

Tho following is an explanation of the Saxm letten employed below : 

abcdefghijklmnopq 
abcbershi kimnopcp 
rstthuvwxyz. 

PPtsftuv. FXtZ. 

DERIVATION OP THE ARTICLES. 

1. According to J7ome Tookt^ the is the Saxon ee from Oean fo iakti 
and is nearly equivalent in meaning to that or ihot. Wo find^t written in 
ancient works, re, se, see, ye, t;e, Ge, and che ; and, tracing it through what 
we suppose to be the oidc^ of these forms, we rather consider it the mipenp 
tivo of reon to see. 
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S. An if the Saxon mn, aiu, taty one; and hj dropping n befbio a dbn* 
sonant becomes a. Gawin Douglas^ an ancient English writer, wrote one, 
ev«n befiiro a conflonant; as, '* Aim book"-*'*iine lang spere"— "Afi# 
▼olome." 

DERIVATION OP NOUNS. 

In EngUah, Nouns are derived fiom nouns, from adjectives, from vCTba^ 
or from participles. 

I. Nouns are derived from noons: 

1. By adding ahipy donty rick^ tricky or^ aU, hoody or luads •Btfellov-fel' 
hwthips king, kiiigdomi bishop, liahopridc; baiUf, bailiwick! senate, scno' 
tor ; tetrarck, tetrarduUe; cfuld, ckHdhood; Goo, Godhead, These gene- 
rally denote dominion, office, or character. 

2. By adding um: as, mvsic, miiHcian! phyaic, physician. These gene* 
rally denote profession. 

3. By adding y or ery: as, slave, slavery ; fool, foolery f scene, scenery g 
euUer, cutlery; grocer^ grocery. These sometimes denote a state, or habit of 
action ; sometimes, an artificer's wares or shop. 

4. By adding age or ode: tm, patron, patronages porter, porterages band, 
bandage; lemon, lemonadt, 

5. By adding Ian, let, ling, ock, ei, or erels as, lamb, lambkins river, ri9- 
tUet,! duck, ducklings hill, hillock ; run, runnels cock, cockereL These d^ 
note little things, and aro called diminutives. 

6. By addins ist: as, psalm, psalmists botany, botanist. These denote 
persons devoted to, or skilled in, the subject expressed by the primitive. 

7. By prefixmg an adjective, or another noun, and forming a compound 
word ', as, holiday, foreman, statesman, tradesman, 

II. Nouns are derived from adjectives : 

1. By adding ness, ity, ship, dom, or hood: as, good, goodness s real, 
reality s hard, luirdship ; wise, wisdom; false, falsehood. 

' 2. By changing / into ce or ey : as, radiant, radiance s consequent, const- 
qiuihUs Jtagrant,flttgrancys current, currency. 

3. By changing some of the letters, and adding / or tA : as, long, length; 
hroad, breadth ; high, height. The nouns includol under theao three heflds^ 
generally denote abstract qualities, and are called abstract nouns. 

4. By adding ard: as, drunk, drunkards dull, dullard. These denote 
the character of a person. 

' 5. Byaddinff ist: as, sensual, sensualists royal, royalist. These denote 
persons devoted, addicted, or attached, to something. 

III. Nouns aro derived from verbs : 

1. By adding m^nt, once, ure, or age : as, pvnish, punishment ; repent, r»> 
pentance s forfeit, forfeiture s stow, stowage s equi]^, equipage, 

5. By changing the termination of the verb, mto se, ce, sion^ tion, ation, 
or Uion; as, expand, expanse, expansions pretend, pretence, pretejisions inh 
verJ, invention; create, creation; omit, omissions provide, provisions reform, 
reformation ; oppose, opposition. These denote the act of doing, or the 
thing done. 

3. By adding er or or: as, hunt, hunters write, writers collect, collector. 
These generally denote the doer. 

4. Nouns and verbs aro sometimes alike in orthography, but diflerent in 
pronunciation : as, a house, to lumse ; a reb'el, to rebel* ; a recford, to record'. 
Sometimes they are wholly alike, and are distinguished only by the con- 
struction : as, Une, to Uroe ; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep. 

TV. Nouns aro often derived from participles in ing. Such nouns an 
usually distinguished from participles, only by their construction: as, « 
mmHng, the wuUrsianding, mwmuringe, dispiUingt, 



DERIVAttON OF AMECnVBd. 

In Engikkj AdjednrM u» derived from aoibi% fimi adjeetifiee, from 

Terbe, or firom participles. 

I. Adjectivee are derived fipom noune : 

1. By adding ou»y iousy ecni«, y, ^, ie, oZ, ica/, or tn« : (somQtiiiiei with 
■D omieaop or change of aome of uia mial Utten:) aa, danger, dangtrffUMf 
i^**nfi gloriouai rights righJUoua; rocky rocky; coetf eodiy; poet, poetic g 
nation, national; method, methodical; vertex, vertical; clergy j cUrioal; ada^ 
mant, adamantine, Adjectirea thus formed, generally apply the pvopertiflt 
of their primittTes, to the notini to which they relate. 

2. By adding ful* as, fear, fearfid ; cheer, che^Jvi ; gritet, graetfvk 
These denote abondanoe. 

3. By adding oame: as, burden, hurdenaomt; game, gameoome. TImM 
denote ploitY, but with some diminntion. 

4. By admng en: as, oak, oaken; silk, silken. Tliese generally denoM 
fhe matter of which a thing is made. 

5. By adding fy or i«^ ; ba, ^friend, JHendly ; thUd, dUldieh, These dd- 
note resemblance ; lor fy signUSes like. 

6. By adding aMe or ible: im,faakiim,f actionable ; accese, acceooible. But 
these terminations are generally added to verbs. 

7. By adcfing Um! as, hauae, houteleoaf deafk, deathless. These denote 
pvivation or ezenpCion. 

8. Adjectives from proper names, ttke various terminations : as, Amerka, 
American ; England, EngUsh ; Dane, Danxah ; Portaged, Portuguese i 
Plato, PkOonie. 

9. By adding ed: as, saini, sainted; bigot, bigoted. These are partieipB a !, 
and are often joined with other adjectives to form oompownds ; as, tkrs^ 
sided, bare-footed, long^eared, hundred-hamded^JlaJtrTiosed. 

10. Nouns are often converted into adjectiveS| without change of tenm- 
nation: as, jfoper currency , a ^rolci chain. 

n. Adjectives are derived from adjectives : 

1. By adding ish or some: as, witite, -whitish; tone, lonesome. Than dd^ 
note quafity with diminution. 

2. By prefixing dis, in, or un: as, honesty dishonest; eonsittent, ineenstO' 
tent; tcise, tmwise. These express a negation of the quality denoted by 
ttieir primitives. 

3. By adding yoxly: as, swarth, swartky; good goodly. Of fhese tiMfi 
acre but few ; for almost all derivatives of the Isdtter firm, are adverbs. 

III. Adjectives are derived from verbs : 

1. By adding aUe or ibk : (sometimeB with a ehange of some of the final 
fetters ij'as, perish, perishable; tary, variable; convert, eonvert&leg divide^ 
divisible. Tnese denote susceptibility. 

2. Bv adding ive or ory : (sometimes with a change of some of tfle final 
letters :) as, deet, elective; interrogate, Interrogative, irUerrogatory ; dtfmi, 
dtfensive ; dtfame, drfamaJtary. 

3. Words ea&xig in ate, are mosfly veriw : but some of them may be ein> 
ployed as adjectives, in the same fiirm, espebially in poetry: ae, r^rdbeie^ 
vowpttcate. 

IV. A^ectives are derived firom participles : 

1. By prefixing un: as, unyiddiTig, unregarded, undeserved. 

2. By combining the participle with some word wluch does not bdoag U 
the verb; as, vjayfaring, hoUouysounding, Un^-drawn. 

3. Participles often become adjectives without change of form.^ Sudi 
adjectives are distinguished from participles only by tile eoniAradioii: am. 
** A lasting onmme&r^« The starving ehyink'^-** WMi of ttMl 
length." ' ^ 



0ERITATION OF THE PRONOUNS. 

The JBngHah pnmouiM 9^ all of Saxon ongin. The foUowing appeaiR to 
lie their derivation : 



Eng. /, my or mtne. 


nu; 


we, 


our ot ours, us. 


Sax. ic, mn, 


me; 


P«i 


ujie ur- 


Eng. tnaUf thy or thine, 


iheef' 


y«, 


your or youre, you. 


Sax. Cu, 5iB, 


Be; 


se, 


eopeji, eop 


Eng. he, hia, 


him;. 


they, 


their or theirs, them. 


Sax. he, hfr. 


him; 


hi, 


hen, or l5»eojia, hem. 


Eng. «^, Jur or ^ar«, 


hers 


^, 


tlieir or theirs, them. 


Sax. heo, hejia or hfpA, 


hen; 


hi, 


hen, or 6eona,' hem. 


Eng. a, ite, 


it: 


/%, 


their ox theirs, them. 


Sax. hit hjTi 


hic; 


hi, 


hen, or fteona, hem. 


The plurals and oblique cases do not all appear to be regular derivatiTet 


from the nominative singular. 


Many 
A 1 


of these pronouns, as well as a vast 



number of other words of frequent use in the language, were variouslv writ- 
ten by the old English and Anglo-Saxon authors. He who traces the his- 
tory of our language will meet with them under all the following forms, and 
perhaps more : 

1. I, J, Y, y, t, 1, ic, che, ich, ic,-^my, mi, min, mine, 013010, 
myn, ni:^n, — ^me, mee, me; — we, wee, ve, pe, — our or oues^ 
cure, une — ^us, ous, vs, ur. 

2. Thou, thoue, thow, thowe, thu, eu^ — ^thy, thi, thin, TmNE, 
thyixe, thyn, em, — ^thee, thie, ee ; — ^ye, yee, ze, zee, je,r— Youa 
or yours, youre, zour, ioui, soure, eopep, — ^you, youe, yow, 
sou, zou, ou, luh, eoy. 

3. He, hee, hre, hi, he, — ^ms, hise, is, hys, hyse, ys, :^s, hys, 
htr, — ^fflM, hine, hen, hyne, hym, h^m, im, him ; — ^they, thay, 
thei, the, tha, thai, thii, yai, hi, hii, ht, his, hi — ^their or 
theirs, ther, theyr, theyrs, thair, thare, hare, here, her, hire> 
h^pa, eeona, — ^them, theym, thaym, thaim, thame^ tham, em, 
hem, heom, hom. 

4". She, shee, sdhe, scho, sho, rcae, reo, heo, — ^her, [posses- 
sive,] hur, hir, hire, hyr, hyre, hyiie, h^im, hena, — ^her, [objeo 
tive,] hir, hire, heii. 

5» It, itt, hyl, hytt, yt, yc, hit, le, hie. According to Home 
Tooke, this pronoun is from the perfect participle of hffican, to 
namej and signifies the said; but Dr. Alexander Murray makes 
it the neuter of a declinable adjective, " he, heo, hita, /Am."—, 
Hist. Lang. v. i. 315. i 

The relatives are derived from the same source, and have passed tfaroogh 
•inultf changes, or varieties in orthography ; as, 

1. Who, ho, wha, hwa, qua, quha, hpa, — ^whose, whos, 
quhois, quhais, quhase, hpier^ — ^wbom, whom, quhum, quhome, 
hi^^om, hpam. 

2. WmcH, whiche, whyche, whilch, wych, quilch"; quilk, 
quhilk, hwilc, hpilc. 

S. Whaie, hwat, hwst, hwet^ quhat, quihat, qua that^ hwa 
Ou^ hra uet, Thia pronoun appears to l^ave been originally 
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a compound of tpho and that, though die AngTo^^axons wrote 
It ns one word, hyst;. te compound mgmBiMkm strengthens 
this idea of its formation. 

4. That, Me, i5aBt5. ce. Hotne Tooke supposes this word 
(as well as the article the) to have been originally ^e perfect 
participle of bean, io lake. 

Froin*iti varioiu uses, the word ^haZ k ealled eometiiiMW a pronoiiii, 
■ometimc« an adjoetiye, and ^fiometimes a <5onJunctioii ; bet, in respect 
to deriyiition, it is, doubtleee, one and the same. — As an adjective it 
was fi)nDeriy applicable to a plural ilonn ; as, " lyuU holy ardrttJ''^ 
Dr. Martin. 

DERIVATiaN OF YERS^. 

In Englith, Verbs are derived from nouns, from adjectives, or from 
verbs. 
I. Verbs are derived from noons. 

I. By adding ize, ise, en, or ateg as, autfufTt authorise; ertZtc^ crtli- 
eUt; length, lengthen; origin^ originate. The termination ize is of Gretik 
origin ; and Ue of Prefieh: the former only should be enjoyed in feiming 
Eu^Bsh derivatives. 

£ By changing a consonant, or bj adding mute e: as, adtiee^ eulvUeg 
^athf bathe; breaSif breathe, 

II. Verbs are derived from adjectives : 

1. By adding tn, itfc^ or ize; as, deep, deafen; danutiUi^donutlUaUt eis&; 
cMLize, 

2. Many adjectives become verbs, without change of form : as, warm^ to 
^Dorms diy, to dry; black, to blade; forward^ to/arutard 

III. Verbs- ate derived from verbs: 

By pkefixStag a, be, dif^forjjbre, mi$, mer, out, vn, vnder, vp, or 9iik i t^ 
rite, ari»es sprinkle, besprinkU; oum, disown; bid, forbid; see, /breses; 
take, mistake ; look, overlook; run, outrttn; faaien, ta^fasten; go, undergo; 
%old, uphold! draw, withdraw. 

DERIVATION OP PARTICIPLES. 

All English Participlea are derived from EngliMh veibs, in the manner ex- 
plained under the head of Etymology, and when fineign partici|>le8 are ha- 
truduced into our language, tney are not participles wiih us, but belong tD 
some dher part of iqpeech. 

DERIVATION OP ADVERBS. 

1. In Ei^lUh, many Adverbs are derived from adjectives by adding i^, 
"vrhich is an abbreviation for like: as, candid, candiabj; sordid, wr£dt^. 
Most adverbs of manner are thus formed.' 

9i Many adverbs are eompounds formed from two or more Bngfish 
words; as, herein, thereby ^ to-daiy, abtays, already, dsewhere, sonteUmes, 
vherewithaL The formation and the meaning of these are in general 8u£l- 
dently obvious. ' 

& About seventy adverbs are fomed by means of tiiB prefix «r as, Abr&ui, 
abroad, across, c^fresh, away, ago, awry, astray. 

A, Needs is a contraction of need is; prWue, of / pray thu ; .oloruL of 
aU one ; only, of one like; tanon, of in one [instant ;] never, of ne ^oer; [not 
ever,] 

5. Very is from the Prettch veray w vrai, true) sHU, is from iheimi^cm- 
tayo of ths Saxon rt^elian, to puts else is from the imperative nf ilniMi^ii 
dismiss. i2a<A<r is the comparative of the ancient ra^ soon. 



^ DERIVATION OP CONJUNCTIONS. 

• The Jffn^rKsA Conjunctions are mostly of Saxon ori^. The best di^- 
tbnaries of our language give us, for the inost part, the same woitis in 
Saxon characters; but JEfi^ne Thoke, in his Uitersuma qf Purley^ a 
learned and curious work, whiqh. tihe. adTan^ atudent may peruse with 
advantage, traces these and many other English particles tp Saxon verbt 
or vQTii(:ipU9^ The following derivationii ^ire offeied princapally on hit 
ajjtfeority : 

I. Although [signifying admits aUowy] ii firom oS and though; the latter 
b^g the impei&tive of an ancient verb, meaning to alUnB, 

3. An [an obsolete conjunction, signifying if or grant} laihe imperat|ye 
«fihe SoKcon verb anan, to grant, 

3. And [add] is from an-a^, the iinperative of anact-ab, to grant to.% to 
add, 

4. As, according to Dr, Johnton^ is from the Teutonic aJMi but J* H, 
^Tboft^eaye that aU itself is a contraction, fos aU and tlie original pavtkle e» 
or cw, meaning t<, ihaij or which. 

5. Because [by cause] is -Grom be. and camse. 

6v Both, [the two] is from- the pronominal adjeetive both ; which. acc.oid% 
ing to Dr, Alex. Murray^ is a contraction of the VisigothiQ bagoth^ doubleij. 

7. But {implying additkn] is.firon^ bpt^ the imperative of bocan, to bopt^ 
tuaddi 

8. But [denoting exception] is frombe-ucan, the unperative of beon^t;aii| 
to be out, 

9. Either [one qf.the ttpo] is from the Saxon <Bgiher, 

10. Eke [signifying alsooxaddy nearly obsolete] is. f)rom eac, the impffFft- 
£ve of eacan, to add, 

II. Except [unless] is the imperative, or (according to Z>r. Johmm) afib 
ancient perfect participle, of thft verb, to exftpt. 

13. For [because]}9,. the $axon pon, or the. Dutch voor^ from a Gothb 
noun signifying cause ox soke, 

13. Ip [gvBty grmii oUokz,] if ficom 31P, [gif)] the imperative of xipan, to 
•give, 

14; Lbst [that noti tUsmissed] is fhMn lereb, the perfect participle of leran», 
to dismiss, 

15. Neither [not eUhcr] is a union and contraction of r^^ either: our oW 
writers frequently used n« for npt,^ 

16, Nor |>w< a^/wr, not «fe«,] is a union and contraction of na or. 

17^ Notwithstandino [not hindering] is an Engli^ compound which 
nuaihDO eipbrnation. 

18. Or is a contraction of the Saxon ol)ep, other, ' 

19. Save [but, excepty] anciently used a? a conjunction, is.the imperativA 
of the verb to ^ar^i.iueaning to except, 

SO. Since. [»«^*?lljr ors^en] isiroro.r»ncr><» ryne» the perfiwt participle of 
peon, to see, 

ri&, ISuAjti widehintfodueea the latter term of a. eompa^ii^on, is from ths. 
Saxon Canne, which was used for the same purpose. 

IBf^ frtiaT [taken] i» ftom ©at, the perfect participle of ftean» to take. 

523. Though [aUow] is from eajns, the imperative of ©apixan, to aUow, 

5^ UlOtBS&lAXc^ dismiss^] iafiom onlef, th»imperative of onleran, to 
ditvniss, 

^, YjST,lget] if firomiett, the inapcfiative of ««fc«m to gtL 
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d6. Whether, which introdncM the fint Una of an aUtrmiSm^ k tht 
Saxon hpOBOeji, which was used for the Mme purpose. 

DERIVATION OF PREPOSITIONS. 

The foHowing k the derivaten of moet of the Engluh PreposHioni : 

1. About [at circuit] is from the French a, or the English prefix a, mean* 
ins a/ or to, and (wu/, meaning <t<rn, or Hmit. 

2. Aboye [ai^by^igkj is from the Saxon a, be, and ujm, A^A. 

3. Across [at cron] is from a and the noun crosg. 

4. After [farther vn the rear] is the comparative of q/K, now uaed'Oiilf 
by seamen. 

5. Against [oppoted to] is from on-jeonb, gWM oA 

6. Along [at-ling] is from a and 2on^. 

7. Amid [at mid or mtdctte] is from a arid mief. 

8. Amidst [at midgt] is from a and mubl, contracted from middeii, the su- 
perlative of mu2. 

9. Among [ormixed] is abbreviated for amongei, 

10 Amongst [a-mure<2] is from a and vurngBt^ a Saxon participle ngntfy- 
ing mixed. 

11. Around [o^ ctrcfe] is from a and rouruf, a circle or sphere. 

13. At [joining] is supposed by some to come from the Latin ad ; bnt Dr. 
Hnrray says, " We have in Teutonic at for agt. touching or touched, joined. 
aL''—BiMt. Lang. L 349. 

13. Athwart [aeroaa] b from a and thwart^ cross. 

14. Before [by-fore] a from be and the adjective /ore. 

15. Behind [l»/-hinaj is from be and the adjective hiruL 

16. Below [bj/'low] is from be and the adjective low. 

17. Beneath [betow] is from be and the adjective nea(^ low ; 'wheace ths 
eomparative neOur, lower. 

10. Beside [&y-«uie] is from be and the noun tide. 

19. Besides* [fry eideg] is flrom fre and the plural noun tidcM, 

19. Between Xby-twain] is from &e and /train, twa 

21 . Betwixt [between] is from 6e and twyx, a Gothic woid ufgtuipngiw^ 
or /tixiin. * 

23. Beyond [by gone] is from be and s^nb| the perfect partkapie ol 
geonban , to pass or go. 

23. By (formerly written bi and &«) is the imperative of beon, to be, 

24. Concerning is from the first participle of^the verb to concenu 

25. Down [Une] is from the Anglo-Saxon adjective durif low. 

26. During [laeting] is from an old verb dure, to last, formariy in on; 
as/* While the world may <2ure."—C/<aiieer*« Knigh^a Tole, 

27. Except is from the imperative, or (according to Dr, JohnmC) the an- 
eient perfect participle, of the verb to excejpt. 

28. Excepting is from the first ratrticiple of the verb to excepts 

29. For [by cauee qf]^ is'from a Gothic noun signifying eaiue or mk$, 

30. From is derived trom the Saxon nium, or piiam, beginning. ~ 

31. In is from the Latin in: the Gre^ is », and the Fmch en, 

32. Into is a compound of tn and to. 

33. Notwithstanding [not hindering] m Aom the adveri> tieC, and titm 
('•articiple withstanding. 

34. Oi' is from the Saxon Of, which H. Toake supposes to he fipom a aooa 
ignifying qftpring. 



* Be0«(2e should be used as a preposition, and ftest&t onlyas an advubw 
«ae reasons for thisdistineaon. in cSieiibdPe PhOeeopky t^Bk^one. 



36. On M traced by etymologisto to die Gothic ana, the Genmm an, Iht 
Bolnh aah ; hot sueh ft derivaticni doe» HOt^ ii» metming, 

37. OoTOP (opposed to wio\ i* from ^e adverb out and die piepoiilion ^ 
—-usually written separately, but better joined in some instances. 

38. Otkr [ad^ve] n ftom nj^ejia, highet, 

39. Oyjothwart is a conmoand of over and tAieafi; cm*. 

40. Past is a contmction from the perfect paitieipiepaMid. 

41. Round [about} is from the noun or adjective round. 

4^. SkNC^ [seen] is ftom the perfect pafticiple of fecrn, i9 m«. 

43. Through (contracted from thorough) is fkom a Staon word meaiuilf 
^oor or pmoage, 

44. Throughout b a compound of through and ouC. 

46. Till [i:^ end] h ftom the Saxon tsd, nodn{r edd of tkne; 

4& To is 8 4Bimpte word ^tom the Saxon eo, whichf is sapposed to eottt 
iifom a Gothic noun signifyinff end, 

47. Touching is ftSn the first participle of tho verb £> toitehi 

48. ToWAHo or towards is probably a compound of to and watd, ttom 
yapbian, to look, 

49. Under [on nether] is ficon the Doleh M Heifer, on lowMV 

50. UmI»snhath iff a eom|K}ttnd from uwfer and neath, low. 

51. Until is a compound from on or un and /tif, the end. 
53. Unto (now little iMed) iff from oA orim and fo. 

53. Up is from the Saxon upj whieh M. Tooke ttwcei lo h^ %ft. 

54. Upon [high on] is from tm and on, 

55. With [/Ii^] is pfobaUy tiom the hupentive of fiOan^ tojotn, 

56. Within [63^tnJ is from wil^ and in. 

57. Without [by^] is Axnfi tfttA and oUf. 

58. WoRi^n [irthe 9attte qf]k from the SaiUMi ^eAk v/j^r&utn, ta weorthuu 
tbbes and has by pedigiee as good a claim to be a preposition as 6y ana 
With: the old EnghiAi writers used tDorth for 6e, m evwry put of the conju- 
gation. According to J, H, T\)oke^ wUh^ in the two compounds wWun and 
yriihoat^ is linMn p^&, the iJnpentive of pi^n&an, to be; and the meaninjr of 
the former is he in, and of the latter be out. Compare the derivations of Br, 
WITH, and WORTH : and see observations 6th and 7th, on Rule 22d, page 
185. 

DERIVATION OF INTERJECTIONS. 

Those significant and eonstmctive words which are occasionally used as 
Interjections, do not require an explanation here ; and those mere w 'uds 
whira are in no wise expressive of thought, scarcely admit of definiti^ n or 
jbrivation. The interjection hby is probabt^ a corruption of the aJjjective 
mighi — ^alas is from the French^^JM; — alack is proiiably a corruption of 
•to;*— welaWat (whieh is norw cormjpted itiXovseUaday^) is from the Saxon 
palapa, wo on wo; — ^fie, from pian, to Aa^«;^— heyday, from high day t-^ 
AVAUNT, from the French onm^, before^— lo, from toMkr-^BfiGONEffrom 6« 
MMljfonsr^WBLCoiiE, frottn wtU and come 



EXPLANAtlON OF THE PREFIXES. 

In the formation of woydsj c«irtain particles are ofteii employed as prefix* 
m\ whiefa^ as they generally huve some p«uBar iniport, may be separately 
Mflaiiied. A few of th^n are of Anglo-Saxon origin ; and the greater pejl 
of these are still employed as separate words in our bmgUage. The rest arii 
Lathi, €h«eit, ov Fraach pieposifiofis.— The foots to* woioh they" aye prefix* 
%1, are not always proper English wocda. 
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I. BEIGUSH OR ANGLO-SAXON FBEFIXE& 

1. A ngnifies ottj in atj or to; u in orbroadf a-^ufrej Ordeqi>f od^i ttJUU, 
The French a, to, is probably the same ; at in ordUu. This pidUx is 8obi»- 
tiines redundant; as in a-voaJcCf a^rit, 

2. Be Bij^nifies upori^ by, to, ox far; as in h^-^palUTy be-iime*t b^Ude^ As> 
apeak. It is sometimes redundant ; as in be^d, be-deck, b&4med. 

3. Counter means againtt or opponte ; as in counUr-poue^ eoufUcr-evi' 
dtnce, counttr-ncUyral. , 

4. Foi^, in composition, seems to signify yhmi ; it i8fi>undin the irregular 
wrbs/or-frear, for-bid, for-gtt, for-gwe, for-wke, for^-noear; and infor^da^ 
for-pasBf/or-pirUf for-aay^/Qr-Uiink^for-wcLaU^ which last are now seidom 
useu. 

5. Fore, prefixed to verbs, ngnifies btfort; as in fore-know^ Jbre-ieUg 
|ffefixed to nouns, it is an adjective, and signifies anterior g as injTor&mdef 
/ore-part. 

6. Half, dgnifying one of two equal parte, is much used in compositioa ; 
and, often, merely to deilote imperfection; as, ha(f-eighted, seeing im|iei>- 
fectly. 

7. Mis si^ifies wrongs as in mienlOf mie-jUace, 

8. Over, denotes superiority or excess : tsmover^powerf 0Mr-«<nam,Qesr- 
large. 

9. Out, prefixed to verbs, generally denotes excess; as in oui-dio, oitf-- 
leap : prefixed to nouns, it is an adjective, and signifies exteriors as in ou^ 
tide, out-pariek. 

10. Self signifies 07te'« oim pereon, or belonging to one*e own permm. It 
}s much used in composition ; as in etlf-love, e^-dbuee, edf-c^ffaire^ e^f-wHS^ 
ed^ eelf-aecuaing. Sometimes »e(/' means very; aa in eelf-eame. 

11. Un denotes negation or contrariety; as in un-kindy un-locuL 

12. Under denotes inferiority ; as in trnder-value, under-derk, 

13. Up denotes motion upwards; as in up-lift: sometimes subversion; at 



l4. With signifies agomU^from, or bade; as in withretand, wiihrhoU 
wiLh-draw, 

• - 
XL LATIN PREFIXES. 

The primitives to which these are prefixed, are not many of themonploy- 
ed separately in English. The final letter of the prefix ad, con, ex, in, ob, or 
tub, IS often changd before certain consonants. 

1. A, AB, or AB9, means from, or away: as, orvert, to turn firom; ab-duce, 
to Use \ from; abs'tract, to draw away. 

3. Ad, ac, of, al, an, ap, ae, at, — to or at : as, advert, to turn to ; ae-cede, 
to yield to; af-Jtax, a flowing-to; al-ty, to bind to; anruex, to link to; ap^ 
pbf, to put to; ae-aume, to ti&e to ; at-test, to witness to. 

3. Ante, — ^before; as an/e-cttie?U, going before ; an/^muju2ane, befi>re the 
world; ante-date, to date before. 

4. GiRCUM — ^around or about : as, dremn^Dohe, to roll around. 

5. Con, com, co, col, cor, — together : as, eon4ract, to draw together; eem^ 
pel, to drive together; co-erce, to force together; col-lect, to gather Ic^etherj 
eor-^rade, to scrape together; con-junction, a joining together. 

6. CoNTftA,— against: as eantrardict, to speak against 

7. De, — of, firom, or down : as, de^note, to be a sign of; de4raet, to draw 
horn; de-pend, to hang down; de-prese, to press down. 

8. Dis, Di, — away or apart: as, die^pd, to drive away; dia-eed, to cut 
apart ; dv-vert, to turn away. Die, before E^lish words, generally revenea 
tneir meaning ; aca, pleaee, diepUaee, 

9* E or EX, ec, if, — out : as, e-ject, to cast out; e:>4raet, to draw oiQt; t» 
sfoey, a raising-out ; tf-face, to blot oat. 
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10. Extra, — beyond: as, eMrvrvagant, wandering beyond. 

11. In, }7, tm, ir^ — in, into, against, or upon: as, in-sjnre, to breathe in; 
Hrhuit^ to draw in by deceit ; inv-mure, to wall in ; if-ruptumy a breaking in; 
in-cur, to run into; in-diet^ to declare a^nst; imr^jpuU^ to charge upon. 
These syllables, prefixed to nouns or adjectives, generally reverse their mean- 
ing ; as, ir-religioriy ir-ratumalj in-seeArej in-aane. 

12. Inter, — ^between : as, inter-apersef to scatter between ; intef-jecHan, 
•omething thrown in between. ^ 

13. Intro, — within: as, inlro-vert^ to turn within. 

14. Ob, oCj qfy op, — against: as, ob-trttde, to thrust against; oc-cur, to run 
against ; -qf-^try to bring against; op-poacy to place against; ob-jecty cast 
against. 

15. Per, — through or ov: as, ptr-vadcy to go trough; pevH^nce^ by 
chance ; per-ceniy by the nundred. 

— 16. Post, — aftier : as, poai-ponty lo piace after. 

17, — Prje, or pre, — before: as, prersumt, to take before; pre-posUionj a 
pladng-before, or something placed oeibre. 

18. Pro, — for, {brth, or forwards: as, pro^oidty to take care fir; pro-dnuee^ 
to bring forth ; pro-trudey to thrust forwards. 

19. Preter,— past or beyond : as, preUr-U, gone by ; preter-naiural^ be- 
yond what is natural. 

20. Rb,— again or back: as, rt^itWy to view again; rt^^ to drivt 
back. 

21. Retro, — backwards : as, rdro-cesmony a going-backwards. 

22. Sb, — aside or apart : as, ae-dwccy to lead aside; se-cede, to eo apart 

23. Semi, — half: as,. «emi-co{a7i, half a colon; »emi-circUy hdf a circle; 
_ Hfmi-vowdy^ half a vowel. 

24. Sub, mipy aw, — under: as, •u&-«crt6e, to write under; supply y to put 
under ; Bur-reptiony a creeping-under ; sub-jecty cast under. 

25. SUBTER, — ^beneath : as, aubter^tumay flowing beneath. 

261 Super, — over or above : as, auptr-Jlwmay flowing over; super-mUanJt^ 
swimming above ; -mper-kUive, carried over. 

27. Trans, — beyond, over, to an other state or place: as, trans-gre»»y to 
pass beyond or over ; trana-mity to send to an other place ; trana^orftiy to 
change to an other shape. 

m. GREEK PREFIXES. 

1. A and an, in Greek, denote privation : as, o-nomalottBy wanting rule; 
anronymouay wanting name ; an-archy, want of government. 

2. Ampui, — both or two : as, amphi-bioua, living in tvfo elements. 

3. ANTf, — against : as, ardi-acidy against acidity ; anti-febriUy against 
fever ; atUi-theaiSy a placing-against 

4. Apo, aphy — from; as, apo-atrophty a tuming-from ; apfv-cereaiay a taking- 
firom. 

5. DrA,-^through : as, dia-gortaly through the comers ; dia-metery the 
measure through. 

6. Epi, ephy — ^upon : as, epirdtmicy upon the people ; eph-emeroy upon a 
day. 

7. Hemi, — half: as, hemi-apherey half a sphere. 
8 Hyper,— over: as, ^per-cri^ico/, over-critical. 

9. Htpo,— under : as, hypo-alaaia, substance, or that which stands under; 
hypo-theaia, supposition, or a placing-under. 

10. Met A, — beyond, over, to an other state or place: as, metormorphoae, 
to change to an other shape. 

11. Para, — against : as, para-doXy something contraiy to common 
opinion. 

13; Pari,— around : as, ptrirpheryj the circumference, or measure round* 
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13. Stn, wym. ayf,— Iflfether : m, tifn-tax^ a pladiig4flfcllMrj <y i j wi<^, 
t filfawig-tcigemr ; tyNabU, what b taken together. 

IV. FRENCa PREFEXSS. 

1. A 18 a prepoeition oireiy frequent nee in French, and generally meane 
la. We have "'gg*f**'^ that it is probably the same aa the Anglo-Saxon 
prefix a. It is found in a few English compounds that are of French^ axMi 
not of Saxon origin : as, ordUu^ to God ^ oAxnU^ to the end or turn. 

2. DB,-ioif or from: as in ci^fnur^, of manners; tU-tbHr^ to etse fiom 
«rof. 

3. Demi, — ^half : as, demt-fjum, half a man. 

4. En, cm,— in, Into^ or upon : as, fnrehmn, to hold in chains; tmrhraee, 
to clasp in the arms ; tnrUnnb^ to put into a tomb ; em-bo$$f to stud upon. 
Many words are yet wavering between the Fruich and the Latin oitbogra- 
phy of this prefix ; as, tmibody or imbody^ enMurancc or insurance jcnmart or 
tfifRore. 

5. $aR,--4ipon, oyer, or alter; as, mtr-nam^ a name upon a name; fwr^ 
wy, to look over ; aur-vtoe, to live after^ to ov«r-Uve, to out-five 



APPENDIX III. 

(SYNTAX.) 

OF STYLE. 

^ Style Is the particular manner in which a penon expresses his concep- 
tions by means of language. It is different from mere words, and is not 
to be reflated altogether by rules of construction. It always has some 
relation to the author's peculiar mannc#of thinking ; and, being that sort 
of expression which his thoughts most readily assume, sometimes par- 
takes, not only of what is characteristic of the man, but even of national 
peculiarity. The words which an author employs, may be proper, and so 
csonstructed as to Tiolate no rule of syntax ; and yet his style may have 
great faulto. • 

To designate the general characters of style, such epithets as concise, dl^ 
fhse, — neat, negligent, — nervous, feeble, — simple, affected, — easy, stiff, — 
perspicuous, obscure, — elegant, florid, — are employed. A considerable di- 
versity of style, may be found in compositions ail equally excellent in their 
Icind. And, indeed, different subjects, as well as the different endowments 
by which genius is distinguished, reouire this diversity. But in forming his 
style, the learner should remember, tnat a negligent, feeble, affected, stiff, or 
obscure style, is always faulty; and that perspicmty, ease, simplicityj strength, 
and neatness, are (qualities always to be aimed at. 

In order to acquire a good style, the frequent practice of composins is in- 
dispensably necessary. Without exercise and diligent attention, rules for 
the attainment of this object, will be of no avail. When the learner has ac- 

Suired such a knowledge of grammar, as to be in some degree qualified for 
le undertaking, he should devote a stated portion of his time to composi- 
tion. This exercise will bring the powers of his mind into requisition, 
in a way that is well calculated to strengthen them. And if he has oppor- 
tunity for reading, he may, by a diligent perusal of the best authors, acquire 
both language, taste, and sentimeni ; which are the essential qualifications 
of a good writer. 

In regard to the qualities which constitute a good style, we can here offer 
no more than a few brief hints. With respect to words and phrases, par- 
ticular attention should be paid to purifyj propriety^ and precision ; and, with 
respect to sentences, to perspicuity^ unity y and strength. Under each of 
these heads, we shall arrange in the form of short precepts a few of the 
most important directions for the forming of a good style. 

I. PURITY. 

Purity of style consistB in the use of such words and phrases only, as be- 
long to the language which we write or speak. 

Prfxept 1. Avoid the unnecessary use of foreign words or idioms: a^ 
frauheur^ hauteur ^ delicatessen politesst^ noblesse ; he repented himself g it 
serves to an excellent purpose. 

Precept 2. Avoid obsolete or antiquated words: as, vHvilom^ erewhilt^ 
ifihoso, albeit^ moreover^ aforetime^ methinks. 

Precept 3. Avoid strange or unauthorized words: as, JItUterationf irif 
spectator, judgematical, inemnberment, connexity, electerized, martyrtzed. ^ 

Precept 4. Avoid bombast, or affectation of fine writing. It is ridiciip 
kms, however serious the subject: as, " Peisonificatiorf, however zioii 
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tlie A&fktionM, ftnd onconitnined their latHude; an&logiei, hcfwwer im- 
potinc the object! of perallel, and the media of compariaon ; can nerer ex- 
pose Uie conaeqoencee of lin to the extent of ftct, or the range of demoo- 
■tration." — AnSru 

n. PROPRIETT. 

P «Ha ie ty of language oonnits in the aeleetion and ri£[ht coBstraction, of 
, •oeh.woidB as the beet usage has appropriated to thoee ideas which we in- 
tend to express by them. 

Precept 1. Avoid low and pcovincial expressions : such as, §ay» /; 
Ainks I to myself; to get into a ocrapt ; stay here wfdU I return. 

Pbecept % In writing prose, avoid words and phrases that are merely 
poetieal: siich as, mom, fM, jdamtt lone, amid, qft^ atcepy; uM time im 
winds arise. 

Precept 3. Avoid technical teqps: except where they are necessary, in 
trearing of a particular art or science. 

Precept 4. Avoid the recurrence of worils in different senses, or such a 
repetition of words as denote paucity of language: as, "His own reofot^. 
might have sciggested better reasons" — " GtegoTy fawmred the undertaking, 
for no olher reason than this ; that the manager, in countenance, favawrei 
his friend."—" I wmJL \o go and see what he toanU." 

Precept 5. Supply words that are wanting : thus, in stead of " This ac- 
tion increased his former services," say, " Tim aption increased tlte merit qf 
bis former services." 

Precept 6. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous expressions : as, '* His mtntr 
dry shall be lost on the earth." — " I long since learned to like nothing but 
what you do.'' 

Precept 7. Avoid unintell^ble and inconsistent expressions: as, ''I 
have observed that the superionty among these cofiee-housc politicians, pro- 
ceeds finom an qpinianoi ^Idjxtsy and iaShion" — ^" These words do not con- 
vey even an opaaue idea of the author's meaoing." 

Precept 8. Observe the natural order of things or events, and do not 
mU the cart htfort the hors^ : as, " The scribes taught and studied the law of 
lloses."— " The^ can neither return to nor leave their houses." — " He tumbled, 
head over keelSf mto the vrtiUx." 

m. PRECISION. 

PiecSsion eonsiita in avoiding all superfluous words, and adapting the 
expression exactly to the thought, so as to exhibit neither more nor lese 
than is intended l^ the author. 

Precept 1. Avoid a useless tautology, either of expression or sentiment: 
as in "letum again f return bach again s converse together f rise up; fidl 
down; enter in; a mutual hkeness to mk^ other; the latUcr end; liquid 
streams; grai^td thanks; the last qf oH; throughout the ikiksU hook; 
Whenever I go, he always meets me there; ^ v^y; because vhjiJrom 
hence; where is he at? in there; nothing else but that; it is odious and 
fUUefid; his fiiithfulness andjiddihj should be rewarded." 

Precept 3. Observe the exact meaning of words accounted synon3nnou% 
and employ those which are the moet suitable : as, " A diligent scholar mav 
^l^r^re1knowle(fee, gain celebrity, dbtavn rewards, win prizes, and get high 
honour* though be earn no money." These ^ix verbs hs^ve nearly the same 
meaning, and yet they cannot well be changed. 

IV. PERSPICUITY. 
Pfcppiettii^ copirists in freedom from obscurity or ambigui^. It is a 
quaK^ so-esisenti^i ux every kind of writing, that for the want of it, no 
aowrit can atone. Without this, the richest ornaments of style, only ^im- 
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twHjj tmag the most important property of language, and an exemption 
from the most embarrassing defects, seems even to rise to a degree of posi- 
tive beauty. We are naturally pleased with a style 'that frees us from all 
suspense in regazd to the meaning; that 4»rnes us thmugh the subject 
without embarr9ssmen(t or eon&siop ; and that always ^ows like a ]ixapd 
stream, through which we can see to the very bottom. 

Precept 1. Place adjectives, relative pronouns, participles, adverbs, and 
explanatory phrases, as near as possible to the words to which they relate, 
and in such a situation as the sense requires. The following sentences are 
deficient in perspicuity: — " Reverence is the veneration paid to saperiinr 
sanctity, initrmixed with a certain degree of awe." "The Romans under- 
stood liberty, (U least^ as well as we." ** Taste was never maxU to cater for 
vanity." 

Precept 2. In prose, avoid a poetic collocation of words. 

Precept 3. Avoid faulty dlipses, and repeat all words necessary to pre- 
serve the sense. The following sentences require the words inserted in 
crotchets: " Restlessness of mind disqualifies us, both for the enjoyment of 
peace, and L/or] the performance of our duty." — Murray's Key. *' The 
christian rehgion gives a more lovely character of God, than any [other] reli- 
gion ever did/' — Sid. 

V. uNmr, 

Unity consists in keeping one object predaminant thfoughout a lentefios 
or |Nur«gvaph. Every sentenee, whether its parts be few or many, requirei 
■tnct unity. 

Precept 1. Avoid brokenness and hitching. The following example 
lacks the very quality of which it speaks : " But most of all, in a single sen- 
tence, is required th^ 8trkie$t wnMy, It may consist pf par^, indtpi, but 
these parts must be so closely bound together, as to make the impresaipo 
upon the mind, q/'one object, not of many." — Murray^ s Grammar. 

Precept 2. Treat difi€trent 4ppic8 i|i separate paragraphs, and distmct 
sentiments in separate sentences. Error : " The two volumes are, indeed, 
intimately conntdtd^ and efmstiMc one usaforn syilem of English gram- 
TOAT.*i^^Murra»^s Pr^am. 

Precept 3. In the progress 'of a sentence, do not desert the principal 
sttliject in fkvour of adjuncts. Error: "To fubstantives belong gender, 
Aumber, and case; and they are aU of the third person viken spoken ^, and 
sif the second when spoken io." — Murray^s €rrammar. 

Precept 4. l>o not introduce parentheses, except when a lively lemulc 
m^ be thrown in without diverting the mind too long from the prioQipal 
4illl^ect. 

VI. STRENGTH. 

fitsength Gonsistf in ginng to the s^^wnd words and losmbeni of a sen- 
tence, such an arrangement as shall bring out the sense to the. best iid9i«h 
tage, and present every idea in its due importance. A concise style is the 
most favourable to strength. 

Precept I . Place the most important words in the situation in whu:h 
they wiH make the strongest impression. 

Precept 2. A weaker assertion shoqld Pot follow a atronffcr; ilnd 
when the sent^ice consists of two members, the longer should be the 
concluding one. 

Precept 3; When thincs are to he compared or cootrMted, their 
resemblance or opposition wQl he rendered more ptriking, if some resem- 
blance in the language and construction, be preserveo. 

Precept 4. It is, in general, ungraceful to «9d a sentence with an ad- 
verb, a preposition, or any incopnduahl^ WOrd OT pbrn^i whi^ ||)ay ^tbef 
be xnitted or be i B J a P p j o c y l «arH«r. 



^APPENDIX IV. 

(PROSODY.) 

OP POETIC DICTION. 

^oc^» (t«i defined bj Dr. Blair) " is the language of ptjEudon, or of 
vIi>onev 'imagination, formed, most comAionly, into regular munben." 
The Bt^Ie of poetry diilers, In^many respects, from that which is commonly 
adopted in prose. Poetic diction abounas in bold figures of speech, and un- 
usual collocations of words. A great part of the figures which have been 
treated of under the head of prosody, are purely poetical. The primary aim 
of a poet, is to please and to move ; and, therefore, it is to the imagination, 
and tne passions, that he speaks. He may, and he ouffht to have it in his 
view, to instruct and reform; but it is indirectly, and by pleasing and 
moving, that he accomplishes this end. The exterior and most obvious dis- 
tinction of poetry, is versification : yet there are some forms of verse so 
loose and familiar, as to be hardly mstinguishable from prose; and there is 
also a species of prose, so measured in its cadences, and so much niaed in 
its tone, as to approach very nearly to poetical numbers. 

POETICAL PECULIARITIES. 

The following are some of the most striking peculiarities in which 4ha 
poets indulge, and are indulged: 

I. They very often omit the ARTICImES ; as, 

" What dreadful pleasure! there to stand suUirae, 

" Like sfUpwreck'd mariner on desert eoaH /*' — BeaiHe. • 

II. They abbreviate many NOUNS; as, amaze for amazem>entf 
fiv aodamatUmt coitsuU for oon»ulUdicny corse for corpse^ eve or e»en for < 
ingf JburU for fountain, helm for hdmety Icmient for lamentation, mom fiv 
momingf plairU for complaint, targe for target^ weal for toealtk, 

III. They employ several nouns that are not used in prose ;> as, 
boofiy emprise, Jime, guerdon, guise, ire, ken, lore, meed, sire, steed, 
yore, ^ 

IV. They introduce the noun se^ after an otiier noun of the 

ease; as, 

1. " Affliction's semblance bends not o'er thy tomb, 

Affliction's »eZ^ deplores thy youthful doom." — Byron. 
3. " Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty's self" — TTumttoru 

. V. They place before the verb, words that usually come after It; and, a^ 
ler it, those that usually come before it : as, 

1. "No jealousy (heir dawn of love overcast, 

Nor blasted were their wedded days with strife." — BeaUU, 
3. " No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets." 
3. " Thy chain a leretdted weight shall prove." — Ltom^home. 
4 " Follows the loosen'd aggravated roar." — TJuymson, 
6, " Thct purple grows tfte primrose paU^^^Lainghanu, 
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VI. T^ «Aen pbes ABJECTJVES^^^iBt thflir aouM; w, 

1. '< Or where the goT]^e«Ni» East, with neheet band, 

Showers on her kings barbaric, pearl and gold." — MiUonu 

2. ** Come, nymph demure, with manUe Mu«." 

YII. They »acribe qualities to thing? to which they do no^ UieftUy h»> 
long; as, 

1. ** And drpway HnkKtigs lull the distant folds." — Gra^. 

2. '* Imbitter^d more from puoish day to day." — TTunaton, 

d. " All thin and naked to the numb cold mgfU.*^ — Shqiktptgare, 

VIII. They use eonosete terms to ei^nss abetraot qualities; 0. a. adj«e- 
ttves for nouns ;) as, 

1. " Earth's meanest son, aH toeiri>liDC, pvoslnAe fidb, 

And on the bouruUe^a of thy goo&ess calls." — Young, 

2. ^ Meanwhile, whatever of beauti^ or new, 

Sublime or dreadful^ in earth, sea, or sky. 

By chance or search was offered to his view. 

He scann'd with curious and romantic eye.^ — BeaiHe, 

3. " Won from the void and formless inJinUt^r'^MiUon. 

IX. They substitute quality fi>r maimer j (^ e. At^ectivw is ad 
verbs ;) as, - * 

1. "-_ The stately-^atUng swan. 

Gives out his snowy |)lumatfe to the gale $ 

And, arching proica lus necK, wiUi paiy M 

Bears forwanl,/ferce, and guards lus osier isle." — TAomson. 

5. '<Tfaither emUimud pUgrims crowded sCtU."«-i». 

X. They form new compound qpdthets; w, 

1. "In vxtrldrrefoicmg state, it moves sublime." — Thonmn, 

2. *' The dewy-skirted clouds imbibe the sun."— lii 

3. " By brooks and srovjes in hoUmo-vhitpering ffiklh^rr^ti* 

4. " The violet of emj-wcven vest." — l^inghorm. 

6. " A league from Epidamnum had we sailed, 

Beifore the ahpaig^hWfidrcbmfmg de^ 

Gave any tragic instance of our harm." — Shaktpeare, 

XI. They connect the comparative degree to the positive; af^ 

1. " Near and more near the billows rise." — Merrixx, 

2. " Wide and wider spripads the va]e."-r-Z>yer. 

3. " Wide and more wide, the o'erflowingi of the miiid 

Take every omntuce in, of every kiod." — Popi^, 

XII. They form many adjectives in y; as, A gleamf mfj-'4owery height, 
'-Htleepy YuW^-r-steely ca«qoe,—Aeapy harvests,— fliooi^ shield, — ii»-i% snake, 

— «/itfy lake, — vasty deep,— /9a(y circlet. 

XIII. They employ adjectives of an afabrevialed focm ; as, dread for 
dreadful, drear for dreary, ebon for tbotiyi hoar for hoary, bme for toiefy, 
srani'for scanty, slope for doping, suJbmisa for subwiBsHoe, vermii for vermUr' 
ian, yon for yonder, 

Xiy. They empl<^ several adjectives that are not used in prose; as, 
9zure, blithe, boon, dank, darkling, dfiorkspme, doughty, dun, fell, r^e, rap^, 
rueful, sear, sylvan, twain, wan, 

XV. They employ personal PRONOUNS, a|kd inUodiwo thevi 
afterwards; as, 

1. " // currd not Tweed alone, that ftrwze."— IT. SeolL 
9. " Is it the lightning's quivering glance, 
That on the Uucfcet streams ; 
Or do thty flash on spear and lanee, 
The sun'# lytiaag Aisaw.' WM. 
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XVI. They aometiiiies omit the feiatiTe, of ttie nomtiiathe eaw; ai^ 
** For is there aaght in deep can charm the wise %" -TkonmnL 

XVn. They omit the antecedent or introduce it after the relalive; ai^ 
]« " Who never fasts, no banquet e'er enioys, 

Who never toils or watches, never sleeps." — ArmMrong. 
S» " Who dares think one thing and another tell, 

My soul detests him as the gates of hell." — Pope's Homer, 

XVIII. They remove relative pronouns and other connectiTes, into tfM 
body of their clauses ; as, 

1. " Parts the fine locks, her gnceful head fto/ deck."— Airvtii. 
S. "Not half so dreadful rises to the sight 

'Orion's dog, the year witen autumn wdgfas." — 7%omMn. 

XIX. They make intransitive VERBS transitive; ai, 

1. " ■■ A while he stands, 

Gazing the mverted landscape, half afraid- 

To meditate the blue profound below." — TlumiMoa, 
3. " Still in harmonious intercourse, they liv'd 

The rural day, and talked the flowing heart." — Id, 

XX. They give to the imperative mood the first and the third pemm ; ai^ 

1. " T\irn tee a moment fancy's rapid flight;" — TTiomsan. 

2. " Be man's {leculiar vork his «ole deHsht" — Beattie. 

3. *' And what is reason 1 Be she thus defined: 

Reason is upright stature in the soul r — Young, 

XXI. They employ can, coiddt and would as prinetpal Tabs tnatd^ 
tive; as,' 

1. " What for ourselves we can, is always ours." 

2. "Who does the best his circumstance allows. 

Does well, acts nobly: — angels could no more/* — Young. 

3. " What vould this man 1 Now upward will he soar, 

And, little less than angel, would be more." — Pope. 

XXIi. They place the infinitive before the word on wlildi il d»> 
ponds; as, 

"When first thy nre to send on eaith 
Virtue, his darling child, designed" — Gray, 

XXIII. They place the auxiliary after its principal ; as, 
" No longer heed the sunbeam bright 

That plays on Carron's breast he can." — Langhpme. 

XXIV. Before verbs they sometimes arbitrarily employ or omit prefixes ; 
•8, begird, bedim^ evaniah, emace; for gird^ dim, wmi»hf move: — lure^ waU^ 
vilder, reave ; for allure, bewail, bewilder, bereave, 

XXV. They abbreviate verbs : as, liai for K$ien, ope for open. 

XXVI. They employ several verbs that are not used in prose ; as, eqipait 
aeUnmd, brook, cower, doff", ken, wend, wee% trow. 

XXVII. They sometimes imitate a Greek constniction of the iofini- 
dve; as, 

1. " Who woulo not sing for Lycidasi he knew 

Himself to aing, and build the lofty rhyme.'* — MUion, 

8. " For not, to hare been dipped in Leth^ lake. 

Could save the son of Tnetis/rom to die," — Spenser. 

XXVIII. They employ the PARTICIPLES more fiequiiitly 
nrosc writers, and in a construction somewhat peculiar; ai| 
1. *' He came, and standing in the midst, explam'd 

The peace r^eeied, but the tcoce obtemU"— IVps. 
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8. " Aft a poor miserable captive thial] 

Gomes to the place where he Uefore had sat 
Among the pnme in splendor, now depos*df 
EjeeUdf emptied, ^az'a, unpUiedj ^mnrCdy 
A spectacle of ruin or of scorn." — Milton, 

XXIX. Tney employ several ADVERBS that are not ii«ed in 
as, qft, haphf, inly. 

XXX. Th^ give to adverbs a peculiar location ; as, 

1. " Peeping irom forth their alleys green." — CoUina. 

2. " Erect the standard there of ancient night" — Milton. 

3. " The silence often of pure innocence 

Persuades, when speaking fails." — Shakspeare. 

4. " Where universal love not smiles around." — Thomson, 

5. " Robs me of that which not enriches liim." — Shakepeare. 

XXXI. They omit the introductory adverb there ; as, 
" Was nought around but images' of rest." — Thomson, 

XXXII. Th<^ employ the CONJUNCTIONS, or-^, and 
as correspondents; as, 

1. ^ Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po." — Goldsmith. 

3. " Wealth heap'd on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys." — Johnson- 

3. " Who by repentance is not satisfied, 

Is nor of heaven nor earth." — Shakspeare. . 

XXXIII. They often place PREPOSITIONS and their adjundi, ba 
fore the words on which they depend ; as, 

" Against your fame teWi fondness hate combines; 
Tne rival batters, and the lover mines." — Johnson. 

XXXIV . They sometimes place the preposition after its object ; as, 
1. " When beauty, EdeiCs bowers within^ 

First streteh d the arm to deeds of sin, 
When passion bum'd, and prudence slept, 
The pitying angels bent and wept"— Hogg. 
3. " The Muses &ir, these peaceful shatles among, 

With skilful fingers sweep the trembling strings." — Uoyd. 

XXXV. They employ INTERJECTIONS more frequentiy thaa 
prose writers ; as, 

*' O let me ffaze ! — Of gazing there's no end. 
O let me mink ! — ^Thought too is wilder'd here." — Young. 

XXXVI. They employ ANTIQUATED WORDS and modes of «»• 
lyression; as, 

] . '' Withouten that would come an heavier bale." — Thomson. 
3. " He was to weel, a litUe roguish page, 

Saoe sleep and play, who minded nought at all."— ^/c{. 

3. " Not one eflsoons in view was to be found." — Id. 

4. " To number up the thousands 'dwelling here. 

An useless were, and eke an endless task." — Id. 

5. " Of clerks good plenty here you mote espy." — Id. 

^ ** But these Ipassen by, with nameless numbers moe." — Jd* 

THE END. 
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